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THE MOST EFFICACIOUS REMEDY FOR 


Consumption 


Coughs, Colds, Asthma. | Bronchitis 
OF cHemists, 1/14, 2/9 11/- 


MR. CONGREVE’'S BOOK on “ CONSU Ra rake &z, 
Post Free, COOMBE LODGE, PECKHAM, 
_ 
6d. NDON. e 










PORTABLE BUILDINGS | 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


\ 
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| BROWNE 64144 


ome! 
© 
Golf and Cricket Pavilions. ie 


Poultry and Kennel Appliances, Portable Building 















| ROWLAND'S 


MACASSAR OIL 


FOR ™ HAIR 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes It. 
Nothing equals it. 110 years proves this 
fact. olden Colour for Fair Hair. 
Of Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers. 











ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


and Greenhouse Catalogue No. 66. 
Bungalow, Pavilion and Stable Building Catalogu 
No. 


AND EXPORTERS OF 





EVERY DESCRIPTION 
orem aaa et, OF Wooo AND nou la 
Bungalows from £70 areata. BUILDINCS. di 
SPECIAL DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES Free. SiTES SURVEYED. ‘. 


BROWNE & LILLY, Ltd.||{ 
ensigns, READING, Eng. | 







































‘ow we Will Sé 

I od, if yo 1 will cut it the top half 
n this adv 

ning this publicat 


Mellinis Food 


By means of 


Mellin’s 
Food 


the difficulty which infants 
generally find in digesting 
cow’s milk alone is entirely Z 

overcome, 





Either of the following :— 
“THE CARE OF INFANTS,” a work of % 


pages, dealing with the feeding and rearing of 
infants from birth, 


“HINTS ON WEANING,” a work of 64 pages, 
treating of the care of infants during and alter 
weaning, with recipes for simple diets, 












will be sent, post free, to those who have charge of young 
infants on application to MELLIN'S FOOD WORKS, 
PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
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VGs puts the 
goodness FIXED CHARGES< 
4 into soups and DRESSES. Dry Cleaned 4.3 
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REE. 
Suilding 


'talogue 
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fateriai, 


\CTURERS 
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SCRIPTION 
| AND low 
DINCS. 


ED. 
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stews and gravies. CLOVES 


EDWARDS /SOUP| 
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The Medicine for the Million 


is a title which may be legitimately applied to BEECHAM’S PILLS. It is a 
noteworthy fact that millions of people the world over have derived great and 
lasting benefit from them. In the matter of medicine continued popularity is a 
distinct and irrefutable proof of merit. If after a period of sixty years it is an 
indisputable fact that BEECHAM’S PILLS are more popular than ever, surely 
there can be no better testimony to their valuable medicinal properties. Again, 








BEECHAM’S PILLS have established their great reputation without the aid 
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; 





a 
f 





of published testimonials; they have spoken for themselves, and have been 
recommended by friends to friends. In the case of BEECHAM’S PILLS you 
have a medicine which is avsolutely unique in the immense curative extent of 
It does good to all sorts and conditions of people of every race, 
and age. You also will receive benefit from taking 


Beecham's Pills 


168 pills). 


its activities. 
clime, 





Sold everywhere in boxes, price Is. Ikd. (56 pil.s and 2s. 9d. 


li li ln ln ll ll ll ll i 
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( Awarded “Grand Prix” Franco-British Exhibition, 1908. 


Horrockses 


_/ 


LONGCLOTHS, SHEETINGS, 
NAINSOOKS, CAMBRICS,| READY-MADE SHEETS 
INDIA LONGCLOTHS. | 


See Horrockses’ name on selvedge. | See Horrockses’ name on each Sheet. 
Sold by Drapers Everywhere. 





(plain and hemstitched). 


FLANNELETTES 
of the 
Highest Quality. 


See Horrockses’ name on selvedge. 





Established I79I, A 





Q—Dec., 1909.) i 
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BAZAAR 


To ensure greater comfort we have considerably 
enlarged our premises this year and incorporated 
many new features. 


Great ORIENTAL BAZAAR , 


Entertainments all Day 
Wonderful Working Sct Pieces. 

TEN ACRES OF TOYS AND PRESENTS 
Instructive and Amusing Demonstrations. 
THE “HOLLAND” SECTION FROM THE 
WHITE CITY. 

PETS in Great Variety in our Zoological Dept. 
RESTAURANT, TEA ROOMS, 
AMERICAN SODA FOUNTAIN. 


Gratis and Post 


BiG BAZAAR AR Book Preset for, at 
i a asians nay 


AW. GAMAGE L"= Poinge 
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THE 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS’ 


FUND 


The Largest British Mutual Office 








Assets 
£19,500,000 











PROSPECTUSES, &c., WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 


LONDON: 


Agencies 


EDINBURGH: 


in all the Principal Towns in the 


9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE 
28 CORNHILL, E.C., & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, 


S.W. 


United Kingdom, 








THE 


MARVELLOUS 


EAR- PHONE 





ie 


4 < d 
stop all r 
€ d 
and Causes 
the Ear- ‘Phone 1 
on e drum of 
earing” it ac 
to the short-sigt 





ention is 


A Wireless Telephone for the Ear. Excels any- 
thing ever invented to Restore the Hearing. 
The Discovery of Professor Edward 
Hoffmann, Author of ‘The Sense of 


Hearing.” 


tn 


the 
ts muc 
ted, t 
proved in a remarkable manner. 


lard of Hearing.” 


ami 
arin 
an simple to 


A BOON 


For Deaf People 


If you are Deal you ne ed ren nain Deaf no longer, 


dat s from birth, or that your 
paralysed. Professor 


al 
s Ear- Phone vill enable you to hear as 


anybody conld wish. This 
niature wireless telephone. 
ead; it is quite in- 

ear; it is absolutely safe, 

rt whatsoever. By the aid of 
ind waves are concentrated 

Ear, and to the “hard of 

h as a pair of spectacles act 
the Natural Hearing is im 


=: 1 will write to er f. Horrmann, at Dept. 40r, 
4, Duke Street, Oxfo St ay Sa W., you 
: ely st free and atis, opy of his illus- 
tr 1 Book, “ The . { He, aring; how it is 
‘mpaired, and how it 1 e Restored."’ All who 
a ead tl Book sa the most interesting 
= pful Book ever written for the Deaf and 





























“Yes, Madam, patterns of 


PATON’S 
Alloa KNITTING WOOLS & YARNS 
are sent FREE on application to 
John Paton, Son & Co., Lid., Alloa, Scotland, 
or to 192, Aldersgate St., 





PATON’S 
SCOTCH 





| FINGERINGS 





London, E.C."" 
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A FREE GIFT FOR YOUR DRESSING-TABLE. 





Follow the Instructions and use the Toilet Requisites given in 
Each Presentation Package, and You will Greatly Increase the 
Permanent Beauty and Glorious Luxuriance of Your Hair. 





SEND YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS TO-DAY TO ENGLAND’S LEADING } 
AUTHORITY ON THE HAIR, AND ONE OF THESE GIFT OUTFITS WILL 
BE DELIVERED TO YOU THE DAY AFTER TO-MORROW. 


Ir is not often that we hear of so magnificent 
a distribution of gifts as this one. 

These Free Outfits (one of which any reader 
of The Quiver can possess for himself or herself) 
contains absolutely everything required for 
growing 
free from any 
of colour or lustre. 

They contain the final 
results of the many years’ 
experience and study Mr. 
Edwards has given to the 
subject of growing healthy 
and beautiful hair, even 
on heads which have been 
troubled with baldness or 
greyness for years, 

The packages are now 
going out. Many of them 
have already been de- 
livered. Thousands’ of 
ladies and gentlemen are 
now using tl materials 


ie 
they contain according to 


a luxuriant and beautiful head of hair, 
baldness, 


sign of weakness, lack 








3. A Supply of 
Shampoo Powder 
should be used at lea 


to refresh and invigorate 
prepare it for the 
‘* Harlene Hair-Drill.”’ 


The time to write 








for 


Edwards’ Cremex 
for the Scalp, which | 
once a week in order 
the scalp, and thus 
Hair-growing Action of 


st 


Gift is now. 
below en 


this Free 
rhe coupon 


titles you to one of thes 
Outhts. 
Cut it out, fill in your 


name and address, enclos 
3d. in stamps, and post it 
to Edwards’ Harlene C 


I ligh Holborn 


95 and go, 


London, W.C., and _ the 
Outfit will be sent 
you through the post ir 
mediately, so that you wi 
be able to receive it th 
day after to-morrow. 


By enclosing a shilling 
postal order you may o 
tain six additional Creme 
Powders, t! 


Mr. Edwards’ secret in- Shampoo 
structions, and are finding discovery of which fort 
their reward in the in- the most valuable additio 
creased growth, gloss, and Beery reader who would like t sa hen to ‘euaaieate fate to the art of Hair Cultu 
colour of their hair. . ae ot yoy oh foi se Tole etre © sepeeran made since the origin 
It is time for you to Sos. Beek gecke comaine materiale and instructions how to * Harlene Hair- Drill.” 
secure your share in this Lith." Anyone who fol wa these ‘directions nacd newr fear balrt Further — supplies 
distribution, and it is not ain ite ri thereby proseenien sae a8 Wie taste, wi =6t Hariene” for “ Hat 
an opportunity to be ae Serene Oe following Drill” can be obtaine 
missed. Here, at the foot the Free Toilet ¢ in 1s., 2s. 6d., and 45.6 
of the page, you will find bottles from all leadiss 
1 coupon. Cut it out, fill in your name and chemists and stores in the United Kingdom, 
address, and send it to Mr. Edwards, And in direct from the *“‘ Harlene”’ offices, by. sendin: 
return the day after to-morrow you will receive postal order for amount required. 
from the hands of your postman one of these = 


splendid presentation Toilet Outfits containing: 


1. A Book of Hair Toilet Recipes by 
Mr. Edwards, including the secret direction 
for the famous “ three-minutes-a-day ” ** Harlene 
Hair-Drill,” which has so marvellous an effect 
in improving the strength and beauty of the hai 
of th who try it, including members of Royal 
ind Titled Families. 


2. A Bottle of Edwards’ 


OSE 


“ Harlene- 


for-the-Hair” (the merits of which, as a 
Hair Beautifier, Tonic, and Kestorative, need no 
description here), containing sufficient ‘* Harlene” 
for a tull week’s course of the above-mentioned 
* Hair-Drill,” 








I desire to try “ Harlene 
offer to readers of the May 
for | tage to the fc vin 


NAME 


ADDRESS 





FREE TRIAL COUPON. 


The EDWARDS’ 
95 and 96, High Holborn, London, W.6 


Hair r-Drill ,’ an 


HARLENE CO., 


accept you 
d. in stames 


1 will 
nclos« 
art of the wore 
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GIVE YOUR BOY & GIRL A KODAK 


and throw open to them one of the simplest 








and most delightful pursuits of to-day. 

. . « «The wonderful little No. 1! Brownie . 
costs only five shillings and gives beautiful pictures. 4 
There is no difficulty about Kodak photography, and no darkroom. t 


“Smith Major, Myself and a Brownie,” 
our latest booklet will interest and 
amuse you. Send for a copy — 
#2 #@ # this Magazine # @ 


Of all Dealers, and 


merry LIMITED, 57-61. CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 

B ld St., La ive rpool ; 89 Grafton St., Dublin ; 2 St. Nicholas Bidges., New- 
cas 74 chanan-st., Glasgow > Xicto ria Square, Birmingham ; 
ry TR ton a 8.W. ;. 6 Cheapwide, xford St., W. ; 171-178, 
; Strand. Lo ” ndo ion, W.C. 





Regent St., W. 























RUGS 
CIVEN 
AWAY 


NEW DESIGNS 








Repeat 
Orders 
received 
from the 
Royal 
Palace 
8tockhoim 


























emetnsad 


Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Readers of THe 







Quiver, 1/12/1409. Oa receipt@of P.O =a /§ we will for- 
ward DIREC 7a FROM OUK LOOMS to your address one 
of our Prudential Real Seamless 











Woven Haif-CGuinea _ 





sutable for Drawing Room, Dining Room, Bedroom, &c., 









handsomely 
bordered, in 2. irty Turkey patterns and fashio nable self-shades of Crim- 
son, Gree ves, and Ant Colourings, t requirements, and 
LARGE TNO UGH TO COVER ANY ORD INARY SIZED ROOM, 
These Carpets will be sent out as Sample Carpets, with 


FREE RUG, 


thus Sov the identical quality we supply i n all size They are made of 
erial equal te woo, and Doing 6 species y of « ae Own an only be obtained 
direct fr mm our Looms, thus chaser all Middle Profits. 
VER 4 SOLD Dt RING ThE “PAST TWELVE 
MONTHS Money willingly returned if not approved. Thousands 
of Repeat Orders and Uns« ted Tes timonials received. 


GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY! 


with every < Carpe at we shall ABSOL TELY GIVE AWAY 
avery har Ru © we will send two carpets 


is and TWO RUGS for ~ 10 6 
Calsey Bargain Catalogues of Car- 
n ermante: Bed- 
Bedding, ‘able 
Linens, Curtains, &c., Free, if 
mentioning THE QUIVER, 1/12/1909, when writing 


F. HODCSON & SONS 
(Dept. Q.), 


Manufacturers, Importers, and Merchants. 
WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 
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MR. GEO. R. SIMS’ 


Tatcho 


YOUR HONEST, TRUSTY, 
GENUINE HAIR GROWER 


POSITIVELY PRODUCES HAIR. 
STOPS IT FALLING OUT. 
KEEPS IT ITS NATURAL COLOUR. 
PREVENTS THE HAIR GOING GREY. 


“TATCHO” MEANS. 

” as defined in Chambers’ 20th Century 
Dictionary, means “‘ agreeing with fact, Ney J of belief or 
confidence, certain, trusty, genuine, richt, honest.” In the 
Romany language the word for ‘‘true is “ latcho.” For 
this reason Mr, Geo. R. Sims selected the word ‘‘ Tatcho” for 
his a of the true hair grower. The definition fits 


WHAT 


The word “true, 


” 





‘atcho” is Romany for ‘‘true.” Like the word 
in the English language, ‘‘ Tatcho” ‘‘agrees with 
fact, is worthy of belief or confidence, certain, trusty, 
genuine, right, honest.” 
birsg DISCOVERY OF TATCHO. 
Tho the story of the discovery of Tatcho has been 


uneeate H in nearly every scientific paper in the Kingdom, 
the subject of a true hair grower is of such strong human 
interest that the story will bear repetition. 

‘*When I discovered the preparation which is known 

Tatcho I found that I had hit upon a remedy capable 
of working wonders,” said Mr, Geo. Re Sims to the Editor 
of the Daily Mail. ‘Look at my hair now, Look at the 
colour; isn’t that convincing evidence of the value of my 
preparation? In time on ae got to know that I had dis- 
covered a renewer that had worked wonders in my own case. 
[hen the trouble began. 

**Letters in thousands poured in to me from men and 
women in every quarter of the world, from ali parts of the 
kingdom, from America, India, Africa, China, and Australia. 
The work of answering the letters was enormous, and as far 
as possible the desired information was supplied; but it 
became quite evident that at the rate at which the demand 
was increasing I should very soon need a large staff of 
clerks to attend solely to the hair-renewer department of 
correspondence 

** In consequence, I said to myself, Why should this thing 
go on? If the public wants my hair renewer, the public 
shall have it; but the demand must be met in the ordinary 


as 


business-like way. So I resolved to place the genuine 
article, under the name of ——e which is the Romany 
word for ‘genuine,’ within reach of all, and with the 


assistance of a number of gx alma possessing the necessary 
commercial facilities, that. has been accomplished. 

‘* Ladies confirm my good opinion of it as a dressing for 
daily use. The famous novelist, ‘Rita,’ writes: ‘ T'atcho 
in my opinion is the only remedy worthy the name of hair 
restorer. It is the only remedy I have found serviceable 
after years of trying.” 

This is the whole 
Mr. Geo, R. Sims 

To undertake the introduction of Tatcho to the public 
a wealthy syndicate was formed, embracing several of the 
best-known scientific, literary, and commercial 


story of the hair renewer discovered by 


names in 
London, and under the title of The Geo. R. Sims’ Hair 
Restorer Co, is introducing Tatcho to the toilet table of 


every member of the King’s vast Empire. 





Mr. Geo. R. Sims, the discoverer of Tatcho, the Trusty, 


Honest Hair Grower, 


GUARANTEE.—I guarantee that this preparation is mac 
according to the formulae recommended by me. 


WHAT TATCHO IS. 

TATCHO is a brilliant spirituous tonic, the colour of whisky 
free from all grease. A sprinkle of a few drops on the scalp 
and five minutes with the brush daily works marvels wit 
every head of hair, but more especially with those that have 
not received their quantum of care. 

TATCHO acts as an invigorating tonic. It stops the hai 
falling, creates a luxuriant growth, and imparts to it a bright 
and youthful lustre. 

TATCHO is not a dye, and ccntains no colouring matter o 
any harmful ingredient. 


Send this Coupon for a Full: 
Size 4/6 Bottle of Tatcho. 


peestend this coupon is sent to the ¢ -hief 
Chemis 


Tatcho Laboratories, 
ondon, we bind ourselves 
d one of the large trial bottles o 
Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ Hair Grower, 
Tatcho, 4/6 size, for the sum 
of 1/10, post free, in a plain 
sealed package. This special 
offer is made solely with 
the object of enabling 
the public to prove its 
superlative value, 
and to avoid the 
necessity for 
extravagant 
outlay in 
adver. 
tising 





we 





e.: 
e. 


Name 





Address 





ge: no 


Q., Dec., 


TATGHO is sold by Chemists and Stores all over the worid in bottles at 1/-, 2/9, and 4/6. 
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Has Father 
Xmas Got le 
You On His vee 
List ? s 
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When you buy Xmas Presents—remember an Onoto Self-Filling 2 \ > 


Safety Fountain Pen is a gift every man, woman and child you 
know will appreciate and use. It is the fountain pen that fills 
itself and cannot leak—a perfect writing implement. British made 
and guaranteed by its makers. 






ta wh Price at all stationers, jewellers, etc., from 10/6 to £6, packed ready 
. th Wy, for posting. Booklet about it free on application to j 
brig AY, Thos. De La Rue & Co., Ltd., 235, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 





Onoto 


Ney Self-Filling-  - p> , 
A Safety Fountain Ce %% 


y V IMPORTANT.—For those who — a larger pen with a very flexible nib, a special 
> model—the new “G,” has been put on the market. It is exceptional value for the 
, g money. Try this new “G"’ at your stationers. 

/ 


Also ask for Onoto ink—the best for Fountain and all other Pens. 
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The QUEEN’S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 


HACKNEY ROAD, 















AN ALL-BRITISH MACHINE 








%, 
4 

Unless help %@ 

is immediately 

forthcoming 





JIG FRET 
SAWING CUTTING 
SS LTT 


Al TREADLE FRETSAW, PRICE 21/- 








Thousands of these machines 
are being sold. Nothing will 


please a boy better. PROCTORS 

The Christmas festivities will N ELYP su ess 
be more enjoyable if you make I PASTILLES 
jig saw puzzles with your own Slaushe- Leave 
machine. For CHEST, THROAT, and VOICE 


The home will be beautified A Boon for Asthma, Cough, Catarrh. 


Invaluable to Speakers, Singers, and Teacher 
by the fretwork models your INAL VAUGHAN wrote: “I have always found Procti 
boy can execute, 


CARD 
Pinelyptus Pastilles efficacious.” 
HMARDT “Ux 
Write at once to— 


SARAH BERN 
Proctor’s Pinelyptus Pastilles with great success for Throw, 
HOBBIES, LIMITED, 


Chest, and Voice, and recommends her friends to use then." 
Factory No. 9, 


G@ wrote: “ Proctor’s Pre 
DEREHAM, NORFOLK. 















sIRr RY IRVIN 
lyptus Pastilles are excellent.” 
} TERR “Considers Proctor’ 
Pinelyptus Pastilles better than any other Lozenge « 
Pastille for the Voice.” 
Sold only in boxes, I/- and 2/6, by Chemists ai 
Stores, or posted from 


PROOTOR’S PINELYPTUS DEPOT, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


l Building Works, 
W. HARBROW, $. BERMONDSEY STATION, SE 











Telephone—Hop 17. 





Telegrams—“ E 








————— 








0 Mh 
At U un 





\: t ba TT od " oe Pr, 
DESIGN 139. Containing Drawing Room, Dining Room, Three Bedrooms, Kitcher 
, and usual offices. Constructed of timber framing. Roof asbesto 
diagonal tiling. Plastered walis. 


PRICE - - - - £280.0.0. including foundations, chimneys, and fittings complete. 














100-Pace CATALOGUE OF CHURCHES, CHAPELS, MISSION HALLS, BUNGALOWS, COTTAGES, BILLIARD Rooms, STORE 
C.ius Rooms, Farm BuiLDINGS, SHEDS, GYMNASIUMS, AEROPLANE & MOTOR GARAGES, &C., POST FREE ON MENTIONING THIS PAPER 
SPECIAL ExPORT CATALOGUE MANUFACTURER OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF CHURCH FURNITURE AND JOINERY. 
BUILDINGS SHIPPED AND ERECTED IN ANY PART OF THE WoRrz~LoD. 
viii 
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All that pens should be. 
All that gifts should be. 





XMAS 
“SWAN” 
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For other Designs see Catalogue. 





PENS=— 


Possess the qualities of 
ideal gifts. a 
Best of all Fountpens . 
Serviceable.. . ° .. 
a. @ -s, o°% 
See ee 
Facility of Despatch. . 
Reasonable Cost. .. 


Not Toys, but real busy helps for 
the busy man, woman or student 
for many years 


The Prices are— 


£20 down to 10/6. 


Made in solid gold mounted with gems, plain gold, 

rolled gold, silver, vulcanite with gold bands, or 

simply plain vulcanite. Designs by the dozen to 

select from. However, every ‘‘ Swan"’ is of the 
** Swan "’ standard quality, and guaranteed. 


SEE THE NEW SIZE “SWANS” 
No. 2, 13/- 6 17/6; No. 4, 20/- & 25/= 





Before buying any gift 
write for a “‘Swan’”’ Catalogue. 





MABIE, TODD & CO., 


79 & 80, High Holborn, W.C. 


Branches—g3, Cheapside, E.C.; gsa, Regent Street,. W. ; 


3, Exchange Street, MANCHESTER ; 10, Rue Neuve, Brussets; 
Brentano's, 37, Ave. de | Opéra, Paris ; and at New York and 
CHICcAGo, 


Sold by all Stationers and Jewellers. 
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PROTECTS FROM 
“WINTER’S COLD” 


Weather changes, cold winds, 
frosty or damp air havoc with 
the skin, and make ICILMA 
FLUOR CREAM an absolute 
necessity to all who wish to pre- 
serve a clear healthy complexion 
throughout the winter. 

This famous greaseless cream 
never fails to keep the skin clear, 
smooth and white—in perfect tone 
in all weathers, This is due to the Icilma Natural 
Water which it largely contains. Nothing else 
known has the same beneticial effect. 


Icilma 
Fluor Cream 


is an exquisite foamy cream containing no grease, oil 
or fat, It is cleanly in use, cannot grow hair and 
needs no powder to hide it. The Icilma Natural 
Water in it stimulates the skin to healthy activity and 
speedily removes chaps, roughness, redness and all 
unpleasant conditions due to weather. A little rubbed 
in every day will keep the skin in perfect natural beauty. 
Especially useful to men before and after shaving. 


Sold everywhere in 1/- pots. 
A box of dainty samples of Icilma Toilet Preparations, 
including the new Shampoo Sachet, will be sent free for 3d. 
stamps for postage and packing. 


ICILMA CO., LTD., 


(Dept. 72), 14a, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C. 











IF YOU ARE TIRED 


of sending Christmas cards, this dainty 
Calendar for t910 makes a welcome 
change. Solid Silver Cover, Engraved 
with any single In1T1aL. Size 2in. by rin. 


Post Free 1/- Anywhere. 





THE MIDG CLOCK 


This is not a toy, but a fully guaranteed 

Clock which will keep Perfect Time. 

If not, send it back at our expense. Sold 
as an advertisement at 


1/6 Post Free in Creat Britain. 


Diameter 2}in, Foreign Postage Extra. 














THIS PRETTY CLOCK 


in China Stand with Coloured Flower 
Design. Guaranteed Movement. 
Size shin. by4in. Post Free Great 
Britain 2/11, For Hundreds of other 
Novelties write for a BRIGHT GIFT 
BOOK. It will be sent post free. 


BRIGHT’S STORES, 
41, Bright Bulidings, Bournemouth. 
































LATE OF BROMPTON HOSPITAL 


A REPUTATION OF 50 YEARS is sufficient evidence of 
the extraordinary efficacy of MPT 
CONSUMPTION & COUGH 


HARDY’S 
SPECIFIC & LUNG SAVER, 
wan all other remedies fail—rt crags. Recommended 
by Medical Specialists and supplied to the aristocracy, 
la. 14d. and 2s. 9d, ofall chemists and Boots’ stores, or post 
free from G. HARDY, Dept. Q, 42, Waterloo Road, 8.E, 











“Stands 
Unrivalled.” 


The Tale of 


HOVIS 


GC, The best the soil gives is 
wheat, the best wheat—the 
pick of the World’s wheat- 
fields—makes Hovis Bread, 
-and Hovis 
energy, strength, and nour- 
ishment. 


@, This is the tale of Hovis. 








Bread gives 


For full particulars apply 


The HOVIS-BREAD FLOUR CO., Ltd., Macclesfield. 
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THE WORLDS, HEADQUARTERS 


[)RING ILLNESS WITHOUT eon 






























~O 
es 
°/ = 
J 
‘ 
An important opportunity for British, Colonial, and Foreign Readers to investigate, without 
any cost to themselves, the Sandow Natural Method of curing illness, so that they may judge 
whether it provides the remedy necessary to Perfect Health in their own cases. 
hy 
[! tful if there is e spot on the face of the globe, the Sandow’s treatment by scientific exercise results in a cure in ’ 
. } et stest city, where the name of ninety-nine out of every hundred cases. 
} S know he benefits of his wonderful Ihat a sufferer cannot come to London to consult Mr. Sandow 
( PI ( " not been heard of. If personally matters not, for through the medium of his Illustrated 
he readers of Tue Quiver who Health Library of twenty-four little volumes, which are specified 
Mr. S St nph in curing illness without below, Mr. Sandow has put his knowledge and his services at the 
x it, the opportunity is command of each and every person who may feel desirous of taking 
y an be remedied. advantage of them, no matter whether he or she be a mile or five ‘ 
g be > a number of complairts thousand miles away ¥ 
g medicinal treatment - in Each of these volumes deals with a specific ailment, and explains R 
pern t effects, such as, for example, chest the Sandow method of the natural cure for the complaint dealt with, f 
ge " ymplications, weakness All that is necessary is to select the volume upon your principal ‘ 
: " tory disorders, as well as the weakness or ailment, and fill in the form below, when you will ' 
ailments w h arise from nervous weakness and receive, without charge and post free, a copy of the booklet and a it 
r ‘ versonal letter from Mr. Sandow giving his opinion upon the suita- j 
7 Whe wever, ordina methods fail to effect relief, Mr. Pility of your own case for treatment by his natural drugless method, | 


VOL. VOL. } 
1. Indigestion and Dyspepsia. 9. Lung and Chest Complaints. 17. Circulatory Disorders. | 
2. Constipation and its Cure. 10. Rheumatism and Gout. 18. Skin Disorders. 
3. Liver Troubles. 11. Anemia: Its Cause and Cure. 19. Physical Development for Men. 
4. Nervous Disorders in Men. 12. | Pa —aat Functional 20. Everyday Health. 
5. Nervous Disorders in Women. 13. amen cag os ay 4 Girls’ Health and i 
‘s *s ee in Men. 14. Physical Deformities in Men. 22. Figure Culture for Women. } 
: esity in Women. 15. Physical Deformities in Women. 23. Insomnia. 4 
Heart Afiections. 16. Functional Defects in Speech. 24. Neurasthenia. i 





{- “ The Quiver” Application Form. 
A lett rdinary notepaper will do as well, or for convenience this form may be used. 
1, rvease send me \ *Sandow’'s Health Library." Have suffered from 


since 


6‘ My ocx upation is 


(Please say whether Mr., Mrs., Miss, Rev., or Title.) 


He tate rther details which you think necessary for Mr. Sandow to know, in order that he may form an 
upon the suitability of your case for physical culture treatment. 





To EUGEN SANDOW. 32, St. James’s Street, London, England. 
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A Fine Feast of Fiction for Fourpence! 






N 


Stories 


BY 


Mary E. Mann, 
Owen Vaughan, 
Mrs. John 


le Breton, 
J. S. Fletcher, 
Winifred Graham 


E. Temple 
Thurston, 


Jessie Pope, 
Lloyd Williams, 
H. Jamieson 
Nathan Clover, 

C. Malcolm 


Hincks, | 


and others. 





THE DECEMBER 4° 


OVEL 








MAGAZINE 








NO CHRISTMAS IS 
COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 


20 Complete Stories. 3 Serials. 
GET A COPY TO-DAY! H 
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Vinh Sterling Silver Toilet Sets 


FOR XMAS PRESENTS. 
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Sterling Silver 
Hand Mirr 
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Sterling Silver 
Hair Brush, 


104 in. long, 
38/6 





. 
* Sterling Silver 
Hat Brash, 









“Sterling Silver 
Hat Brush 






6j in. ‘ong, 
: in. long, * ~ 17/6 
55/- 


BOOTS. 114, 116, 118, Edgware Road, London, W. 


New Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application. 
HEAD OFFICE NOTTINGHAM. JESSE BOOT, Managing Director. 
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“INSPIRATION” 


Bernard Partridge’s Great Picture, 


Beautifully Reproduced in Photogravure 


AND 





PRESENTED FREE 





“BACK anc 
: bite” 
XMAS 
NUMBER 


‘‘ Its Beauty and Charm is 
Surpassing. ”” 











Three other Pictures in 
Colour are also presented, 
which with the Bright 
and Seasonable Stories 
and Illustrations that are 


contained in the Number, make it the 


XMAS NUMBER PAR EXCELLENCE. 


NOW ON SALE. Price 1/- 
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None Genuine W:tRout 





i ae 


UCKS 


Yl the rage XMAS CARD 
—** POST CARD 

‘ine BIRTHDAY CARDS 

mez | ENGRAVINGS 

se222-J OILETTES 

CALENDARS 

Cow dacs” TOY BOOKS 

Chisel oe et WALL TEXTS 

ee oe NOVELTIES 


Fegbooks en. FAG ZAW 
THE ROYAL PICTURE PUZZIE 


oN eenren 
Pde Getta nial an > ceoigne om 
Aer ee ae 
ea ee 


sists Of Za pi hak Zaw Puzzles, Picture Puzzle Postcards 
60000 TOCKS Postcards post free oh application fo:- 


omaha Tuck & SONS L7° Publishers to Their Majesties the Ming € Queen. 
RAPHAEL. HOUSE. MOORFIELDOS. City. LONOON. 




















LOOK FOR 
NAME & 
TRADE 
MARK 














Gok ¥¢ sce 


the"RAPHAEL H OUSE 


and‘OUR QUEEN’ series 
of Private Christmas Greeting Cords 
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CAUTION! Beware—of Imitations, 


There’s only ONE 


“"WINCARNIS' 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST LUNG TONIC. 


NATURE’S FINEST RESTORATIVE 








Pig rs\ The gigantic success that “ Wincarnis” has met with 
43 mW) throughout the civilised world, achieved by the real merits 
WEN of this splendid preparation, with the persistent recommen- 
dations of thousands of the 
medical profession, has led 
to unscrupulous tradesmen 
substituting worthless imita- 
tions. For your good health’s 
sake REFUSE THEM. 
Health is too precious to 
experiment with unknown 
quantities. Therefore, when 
you ask for *“ Wincarnis” see that you 
get it, and if a dealer tries to sell you 
a substitute—as “Just as good "—go 
elsewhere. There are thousands of 
honest traders who will only be too giad 
to supply * Wincarnis,”’ because expe- 
rience has taught them that there is 
nothing in the world to equal it, and 
that it does all that is claimed for it. 






Gold Medal Franco-British Exhibition, 
London, 1908. Ay special appointment 
lo the King and Queen of Spain. 


NOW IS THE TIME to 
recuperate health and strength. If you 
send three penny stamps to cover Car- 
riage you will receive a trial bottle free 
large enough to do you good and enable 
you to appreciate its wonderful properties. 
Then you can buy “ Wincarnis” from your 
wine merchant, licensed grocer, or chemist. 
It is also sold by the glass and in 1/- flasks 
at hotels, licensed houses, and railway 
refreshment bars. 


TRIAL BOTTLE GRATIS 


To COLEMAN & CO., Ltd., 215, Wincarnis Works, Norwich. 








Please send me a free trial bottle of Wincarnis. I enclose 3d. for carriage. 
Name.. 
Quiver, Dec., 1909 1ddre 


” 





NoTe.—‘* Wincarnis ” is now sold by all chemists in France. 


“WINCARNIS” PREVENTS COLDS, CHILLS, & INFLUENZA. 
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(ETZMANN naawenidbiils ROAD, 


& (ore. 
GREAT SALE 


OF PURCHASES MADE DURING 
THE RECENT SEVERE DEPRES- 
SION IN TRADE 


Illustrated Sale Catalogue 
post free: 





sniapacebenane 
The Lil ’singl 1 size, as illustrated, 
Red | Whi Green and White, Blue 
ur WI e, H e and White 
3/11 eacl Worth 5/6. Sugar Basin, 
Post Free @d. each extra. 








Heavily Silver-plated Full- 
size Entree Dish, fitted with 
handsome Gadroon mounts and handle 


to unlock, 25/- Usual price, 42/- 


FURNITURE AT 
BARGAIN PRICES 





Elegant Silver-piated Quee 
Anne Design Teapot, ful! size 121 nN; 


LONDON, W. 





AXMINSTER 
PILE CARPETS 


With - 
+ 2/1 1 alt 
Witho 

Borders 2/9 » 
Sonia 2/6 sad 


U ual price, 4/9. 
All Carpets made up free. 


6/6; Cream Jug, 4/1; Set 
comple te, 24/- 




















































Is a Solution 


of at least one of your Christmas 
Giving Problems. Visit your sta- 
toner and inspect the variety of neat, 
inexpensive ‘ Koh-I-Noor” Pocket 
Propelling Pencils he is able to show. 
If the gift is intended for an artist, 
then a box of Koh-Il-Noors would 
be most useful and acceptable. 



































FS AND EARSE 


New Treatment Without Operation. 


For all Diseases of the Eye; Deafness in 
all its torms; Noises in Head and Ears; 
Discharges from Ears; Deafness from 
Influenga and Catarrh. Special remedies 
forwarde’. Hundreds of letters in testi- 
- my. No painful woe Write 

ior Testim: mials and l’rinted Guestions 
to answer, sent free. Mr 7 ISON, Ison's 5" and Ear Dispensary, 











Lid. Great George St, Leeds. (Estab. 1871. 


LADI ES are invited to send Post Card for 


free copy of the Handbook of the 


AUTHENTIC NEW STYLES 


in Corsets and Gowns for the coming Season, includin 
the “ Certified Correct Mode ls in Royal Worcester "’ an 
“Bon Ton" Kid-Fitting Corsets. 


Be Several Coloured Piates and lilustrations @g@ 
showing gowns and effects. 


EVERY LADY has the 


RIGHT TO KNOW 


the secret of the approaching fashion in order to provide 
herself with the correct corset foundation. 


PETER ROBINSON, Ltd., Oxford 8t., London, W. 


>] GLOBE i 
METAL POLISH 


THE EASY SHINE /n Paste & Liquid 
BRILLIANT & LASTING |? | Dealers & Stores 
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Have It Hot—Have It Cold || 


That is the lifelong work of every THERMOS FLASK. 


To keep Liquids HOT or COLD—as you like—for 
24 hours. 


, : Se 
And to do it regardless of climate—sun or snow. 
8s! 
Here at home in winter a THERMOS means hot drinks or hot water any-time 
without fire, lamp, or stove. 
In the torrid zones or on a scorching summer day—it means cold drinks 
whenever they are wanted. The ; 
10 


| Thermos Flask | : 


makes a MAGNIFICENT XMAS PRESENT to suit everybody. Two new 
patterns from 10/6. Other patterns as before, 21/- to 10 guineas. | 


The Thermos Jug—an eteien of the Thermos Flask—for dining 
room and home use, beautiful in shape and appearance—may be ates 
obtained, price 31/6. : 
Of all Jewellers, Chemists, Ironmongers and Stores. Wholesale 
only: A. E. Gutmann & Co., 8 Long Lane, London, E.C. 


3685 


roy ro) 
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NEW 8-HOUR CURE FOR CATARRH, 


NOSE-BREATHING DIFFICULTIES, ADENOIDS, POLYPI, 
ASTHMATIC, BRONCHIAL, & CONSUMPTIVE TENDENCIES. 





Send for this Gift Book by Patient and His Doctor, who Jointly Discevered a Remarkable 


8-Hour Cure which Re-Qpens Nasal Air Passages and Quickly Banishes Catarrhal Conditions 


of Nose, Head, Ears, Throat, Tongue, Tonsils, Breath, and Bronchial Tubes. 





NO OPERATIONS—NO CAUTERISING—NO SPRAYS—NEW CURE and expands the partly i r 
AUTOMATICALLY CURES DURING SLEEP passages and cavities. Thus it pr 

















3 ‘ pares the way for tl intak f 
|! is the hearty desire rers of the new cure that the larger supply of air absolut 
m , mplaints should write or necessary to catarrh freedom Tl 
Respiratory R mn, The Physiological Cure Your breathing function is perfected 
trrh, Nose-Breathing Difh- a : . enlarecd ir-capacit f 
Ad is, Polypi, Asthmatic body insure the eliminatiot f 
Consumpty Ten- catarrhal secretions 
ind it is this greatly increased inflow 
The ae aévecntes ia 1 most of fresh and properly filtered armed 
truly common- and moistened air that ts so pr riui t 
ire of a class of cure catarrh, adenoid and her nose- 
is hithert ‘a tied breathing difficultte Inflowing wit 
f treatment all the rs It to tl squar 
The cure is remarkable inas- pressure of the outside atmospher 
for no sprays of closed-in— because more or l 
powders to be snuffed, nasal ir passages nd 
ind no painful cau- expand to their natural siz 
IT CURES ning of the inflamed ur-supplying capacity 
WHILE YOU mbrane Undoubtedly a most powerful factor ///ustration from book 
SLEEP further remark- in the success of the new cure is t showing catarrh centres 
ur tulomatically during fact that it may be employed during vf head. 
> é 4 the whole of the night without dis- 
Every reader afflicted with comfort or any inconveniet This all-night period of treat- 
uta crh  k Ww how this hitherto ment contrasts strongly with ti mere two or three munutes 
g bl mplaint prevents pro of treatment with the now solete spraying methods 


t 
Lennox Browne, F.R. S.E., Senior Surgeon to the Central 
London Throat and Ear Hospital, etc., says 
** Opinion is each day becoming more indisputable that in the 


a thing The nose, of course, 
1) warm, as well as 
moisten, the ir 








I nas ur-passages— by condition of tl nasal foss#, which constitute the first avenues 
f ta t me more and more ob- f the natural breathway, is to be found the key to the right under- 
ule ructe ng adenoids and standing and successful treatment of the majority of faucial, pharyn- 
n the past have geal, and laryngeal diseases.” 
i by a surgeon The success of the new treatment is immediately obvious 
The falling back 4 r to the back of the t who trv it 
imy, mucous matter causes In one night the nose, ears, tongue, and throat give every 
poor appetite, and also evidence of t good work of t f 
t moutl In one week the nose and mouth bot se to discharge catarrhal 
The hearing I f ead feels hot, and the eyes matter The brain, eyes d ears feel clear, t mouth and threat 
watery discharge from eyes clean and sweet, and tl tast nd smell become as keen as 
weather ever 
The senses t me seriously impaired The book tm ar meng A ft new r ntains some most 
Even the mouth-breathing ndicapped by the accumul remarkable illustrations, w Ip to make strikingly clear the 
I bes and lungs common-sense principl upon ‘ w cure is founded 


‘The aim oi owed compilers of 
to thoroughly 


form sufferers as to the cause 

1 mm dof cure of their com- 

plaint All who study the book 

will readily agree with this As 

will t n in the book, the 

The joint authors f new cure is as c&k 


simple as it is effective 


An edition of 100,000 copies 
b« 





n published 

: ree distribution, and all wh« 
The layman ° uickly ‘cur Catarth, 
Adenot Polypi, or other Nose- 
! thi Trouble, or Catarrbal 

> ( d Tongue, Bad 

Sw n Tonsils, Chest 
Weakness, or A - 

nchi r Consumptiy 

nd or cal t 

I Ay; Vv t fray postage t 
: nm t vddr from which the f1 " tt book may be obtai | 
The new cure N rood time cures, i The Publishers, “ Respiratory Re-Education,” 91, Rhycol 
t Building, 130, Fleet Street, London, E. 

















The cleanest Boots on a 
dirty day 


are the boots where Wood Milne Shoe Shines 


have been at work. 





Ask your Bootseller for a tin of Wood Meine Shoe Shine to-day 


THE QUIVER _ 


It’s a shine that /asts — it 
doesn't die in an hour but lives for days. When 
it does grow dull you revive it with a rub. 


Mud doesn’t stick—rain doesn’t penetrate— 
fog doesn’t dim the shoes that shine with — 


WOOD MILNE 
SHOE SHINES 


As much for 3d. as you get of other polishes for 44 
—and better for 3d. than you can buy at any price. 


Be One tin—of either Black or Brown— proves it @@ 




















The well-known London Manufacturing Den- 
tists, Messrs. Brown give the very best 
value ; if forwarded by post utmost value 


per return, or offer made. 63, Oxford 


ARTIFICIAL 92.9" 227, 











NO LANCING OR CUTTING 


Required if you use € 
f. BURGESS’ LION OINTMENT. 
It ' saved many 4 fron . 


mn the ke 


TRADE MAR 





i 7 5 ‘ ay t free for P.O. from 

Sold by all Chemists, 7}d., 1/14, &c.. per box, or } free for P. a 
Proprietor, E. BURGESS, 59, Gray's Inn Road, London, Advice g 

————— 











TEETH BOUGHT. 


WE WILL PRESENT EACH OF OUR READERS 





stamps are enclosed to cover cost « an : Fi 
from abroad) ; or if called for, no charge will be made Address, The Secretary, Fine “ 
Galleries, 63, Baker Street, London, W. N.B,—This liberal offer is made solely to intt 
duce our Catalogue of Engravings, etc. 


with a beautiful Engraving from the magnificent painting by B. W. LEADER, RA, 
on plate paper, measuring 16 by 12 inches, provided this advertisement and four penny 
of packing and carriage (foreign stamps value 8d. accept 


Art 























A, 


ny 


Art 
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“ CHILPRUFE 


for children’s w 


Pure Wool 


ler 
ss 


ay: 
“ CRILPRUFE » MILLS 
|), LEICESTER. 













“EPS 


c.. PINE-FOREST 
IN EVERY HOME.” 


In the home where Peps are 
Se, kept handy, coughs, colds, sore 
throat, and bronchitis are 
robbed of their terrors, During 
damp and cold winter months 
coughs and colds are especially 
prevalent. Theretore,  chil- 
dren and the older folks need 
Peps as a aoe against 
epidemics of colds and influenza, 
which often “frun through a 
house.” Peps—the medicine you 
breathe direct into the lungs— 
are the sure cure for all throat 
and chest ailments, and are 
guaranteed free from the opium, 
laudanum, etc., found in cough- 
mixtures and cheap lozenges, 


, — 
int * 


or 
F 
‘ 





fer CouGHS, COLDS 
& BRONCHITIS. 























See Registered TRADE MARK—‘' Baby's Clothes will now fit Dolly 
IMPROVED 


LIFE- SIZE DOLL. 


Free Gift of two oe. Delis with a 





S$ paper 
1/ PosT 
FREE. 
Life-Size Doll is :) iry 
: the olfashioned Rag Doll. 
: The De 
x rs of 
& . 
. The I 
Wl ‘ 
bw eyes, k re 
si k k ” iw a 
a ft ter y 





§ 16, 
- 6d, 2 Doll and one 9-in. Dol 
ie. | e Sample Shy-Nall Fabri 

6d., free 


SHY-NALL CHEMICAL C0., 
(Dept. 60 N), 
75, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 











) 





. Have you had your 


MOLASSINE DOG CAKE? 


They are suitable for 


ALL KINDS OF DOGS AND PUPPIES, 
NO FANCY PREPARATIONS BEING NECESSARY, 
These I oods are composed of the purest ingredients 
only. Their unique effects are due to the antiseptic 
properties of the foods of which the cakes are 
compounded. They aid digestion, keep dogs 
skins and coats in fine condition, eradicate internal 
worms and parasites and prevent the dogs smelling 


ABSOLUTELY DIFFERENT FROM ALL OTHER CAKES 
THE MOLASSINE CO., LTD., 
Dog and Puppy Cake Works, 
169, TUNNEL AVENUE, GREENWICH, S.E. 


these Cakes are not stocked by Dealers we pay 
ere om quantities of 28 1b. and upwards, 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


In districta wh 
carriage to Cu 








“MOLASSINE MEAL GIVES HORSES STAMINA.” 




































































Epilepsy or Falling Sickness 


STORY OF 


THE TRUE 


By 


‘You s ld give that story to the world,” said I. 
‘It would strike home, Mr. Nicholl, and for every 
now reads your plain little advertise- 
ment a dozen would read your true story.” 
** After | these years of quiet progression,” 
M1 holl, ““I am only half inclined to 
Ozerin¢ mostly by 
recommendation of one patient to another; it 
has made its own name, and the publicity of the 
Press has had comparatively little to do with its 
medicine. Still, if what you say is 
people reading the Ozerine Story would 
l to believe that it was actually true, 


” 


one person whi 






ethods sells 





Success aS a 





‘Would be 
now hopeless 


And tl 


hope and new life 
I suggested firmly 
settled it 


for many who are 


THE OZERINE STORY. 





‘It nty years since I first began making 
up tl ine,’ said Mr. Nicholl, “It was not 
put for general sale in the first place, but just 
ior a private customer. He came regularly with 


for a matter of two years, and we 
each other pretty well by that time, 
customer always kept his own counsel 











and volunteered any information as to what 
il ss the medicine was intended to cure. 
After this long time his visits suddenly ceased. 





For six months or more I saw nothing of him, and 
lis fa was gradually slipping trom my memory 


when one day he reappeared in the shop and asked 


to see me alon I brought him in here to my 
study, dering what he could have to say, and 





was very much 





surprised v 1 he pulled out his 
i faded and tattered bit of paper it 


prescrit 
was by this time—and held it up to the light. 

You remember it ?’ he said. ‘ Did you ever 

let t it was intended to cure?’ — 

Oft said I. ‘But then, you know, it 
was business to inquire. If asked, I should 
say 11 licine for some affection of the nerves.’ 

N said he * You wouldn’t call epileptic 








fits ner sness, would you? This is my physi- 











cian’s’ (naming an exceedingly well-known London 
special prescribed cure for epilepsy I was the 
sufferer 1G iffer No one who 
h it someone belonging 
to t] just what epilepsy 
m l rhis medicine 
el m1 vely, ¥ understand ; not 
half and lf and I have come to see that it is 
not right t ceep a prescription my pocket that 
be the means of helping hundreds of poor 
rer the same way that it helped me. Why, 
if it re everybody it couldn’t miss curing 
S I iS al S¢ , and typical 
rt l I ot I 
H very much in earnest, and his earnest 
ted me that I subsequently did exactly 
what yroposed, and put the medicine on th 
market making it known quiet ways—for 


ng wasn’t then what it is now 
it build up its own reputation. 


and letting 
Phat is the begin- 
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A CURE 


ning of the Ozerine Story Is there, after all, g 
much in it to make a sufferer, who has perhaps 
often been led away by other stories, feel that it 
is true ?’ 

“You raise a false point,” said I. “ The tre 
tale of your medicine begins where you leave of 
There is no room in this world for a ! 
remedy. Why not repeat what you told 
an hour ago—the tale of what Ozerin« 





has done 
since you sent it out broadcast to do good wherever 





opportunity came in its way? You 
issued a line of advertisement—hare 
scarcely gone the length of publishing a few testi 
monials out of all these thousands that you hay 
been showing me. Why don’t you give peopl 
who are suffering from epilepsy a fair chance 
hearing about your remedy ? Why trust so com. 
pletely to the *‘ recommendation’ of one 
to another ? These letters, for instance, how gladly 
the writers would speak for you—not to ones 
twos, but to thousands if they had the oppor 
tunity. Take just a line or two from a few of them 
and add it to my true story. 

*““A Scotswoman doesn’t write like this unless 
she believes in a thing ’”’: 

** Ozerine 


have never 


sensational 





customer 


seems to n to be the best medicine 








earth, and I will praise it where I ¢ I 

my mother was afraid to leave me ie 1 te a 
but from the first dose I took of Ozerine I have | 
a new woman. Now I y t to hely ing gir 
tranger, aged nineteen, who has begun to take 
ume rt of fits. Will let her hav 

as soon as you can, and I hope it will be the Godse 


to her that it has been to me 


And this is from a working man: 





*Ozerine is doi f ¢ It is t 
month ince I started tl wondert I i 
have not had the slightest sign of a fit ce 
This, again, from a London smith and farrier :— 
“ Was in danger t life, work hor 
ind alway ubject to fit Now I carr 
from six to six, and metimes from six to t 
no fear Ozerine has cured me, and I will ree 


it to all the I hear of 


This from a mother: 


sullerer 


My daughter has | tak Ozer f 
ths, and not one f a fit since t fil 
She was having fits nea every week betore she bega 
vith this medicine 
From another mother: 
‘My son, now 46 year iS ¢ 
to fits from the tur t! but I I 
he has not had the test fit ( bega : 


ur wonderful medici 


Such, then is the general run of the letters now * 


adds 4 


being received by every post. Each one 
confident line to this true story of w can | 
done, under ordinary circumstances, for sultere 





from epileptic fits. 
Ozerine 1s sent to all 

free in U, K. for 

Special 


parts of the world, pos 
4s. Od. and tis. per bottle 
rates for the Colonies, America, ae 
foreign countries. Also, any sufferer applying 1! 
a Free Sample Bottle will be gladly supplied by 
the proprietor, Mr. I, W. Nicholl, Pharmaceuticé 
Chemist, 27, High Belfast 


street, 
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TO SUFFERERS FROM 


SKIN AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


The specialists will tell you that all such complaints as 












ECZEMA, ULCERS, | BOILS, | ERUPTIONS, 
SCROFULA, | TUMOURS, | PIMPLES, | PILES, 
ma SCURVY, ABSCESSES, [INGS, BLOOD POISON, RHEUMATISM, 
BAD LEGS, GLANDULAR SWELL- | SORES, | GOUT, &c., 
are entirely due to a diseased state of the blood, and can only be pe rmanently 
cured by thoroughly purifying the blood. For cleansing the blood of all 






impurities, from whatever cause arising, there is no other medicine just as 
good as “Clarke’s Blood Mixture”; that’s why in thousands of cases 
it has effected truly marvellous cures where all other treatments 
have failed. (Two recent cases are given below.) Start taking 
Clarke’s Blood Mixture to-day, and you will soon have 
the same experience. 












‘Clarke's Blood 
Mixture is en- 






and Stores, 2/9 
per bottle, and in 
cases containing 
six times the 
quantity TIs., or 
post free on re- 
ceipt of price, 
direct from the 
Proprietors, the 
Lincoin and Mid- 
| fand Counties 
| | Drug Co., Lincoln. 






tirely free from 





ny poison or 
metallic im- 





Of all Chemists | 







preqnation, does 







not contain any 






injurious ingre 







dient, and is a 
od, safe, and 


ful medj- 








ne HEALTH 























THE WORLD-FAMED 
Deas Sus—For |} REMEDY FOR |], Dean Ses 


mont my wife For seven years I 
and myself suffered Eczema, Scrofula, Bad suffered with an ul- 
with irritant eczema cerated leg I was at- 


We spent a considerable |] Legs, Ulcers, Tumours, |] tended to at hospital, and 
an ou in med es and Abscesses, Glandular by two doctors, but nothing 


ts, but got no relief seemed to do me any good. 


We then decided to try Swellings, Pimples, I then thought I would try 
Tam booed Mixture, and {1 Boils, Sores, and Erup- [| Clarke's Blood Mixture, and 


am happy to say we are I am very thankful to in- 


pletely cured after taking tions of all kinds, form you I am quite cured. 































hae eee, bottles Piles, Blood Poison —(Signed) Mrs. L. Abort, 
gned F. O Ha 20. Avarn ° 181, Tilbury Dwellings, Til- 
Road ndon, §.W Rheumatism, Gout, 8c. |} bury, Essex. 
















HAS CURED THOUSANDS. 
WILL CURE YOU. 
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£20,000 


FREE GIFTS. 


——— Messrs. MORRELL, Ltd., ———— 


the well-known manufacturers of Inks and Gums, have decided 
upon a novel method of advertising. 
Messrs. Morrell have been established 150 years, and 


Morrell’s Inks and Gums 


THIS FOUNTAIN PEN {<3 


rich yc nha 
tion, English made and v 
all cu-tomers purchasi 














Price, 3/- 








They have been awarded many Prizes, Medals, and Diplomas, and are 
used in Gove nment Office 
Instead of spending huge sums in advertising on enamel plates, in newspapers, 


intend spending £20,000 by means of 
FREE GIFTS TO THEIR CUSTOMERS. 


They are induced to do this because they know their best advertisement is the quality 
of their goods and that every new customer induced to purchase their Inks by means of 
the ese Free Gifts will be an assured regular customer afterwards, In this manner they 


etc,, they 





hope, whilst benefiting their customers, to handsomely recoup themselves by increased sales. 
| He aes ph cand Black b an Bape 

ne 1/- ttl opying or Coloured Ink, 

7/6 FOUNTAIN PEN 9/~ 0 ne: Botte or Paste Sr Ou 
One 7/6 Gold Nib Fountain Pen, 

10/6 for 3/- 10/6 for 3/- 

if unable to obtain 
send P.O. 3/- direct to Works: 


3/- BOTTLE of INK) ** For S/- 
or _ 1/- Bottle of Paste or Gum. 
SOLD BY ANY STATIONER. 
ORDINARY PRICE of the Ink, 3/- 








Bottie of ink, at the Ord nay 


2, COOKS ROAD, STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 
We give you the Fountain Pen. ————_emw 


1 14 Carat Gold Nib, 
tipped, twin feed, 
sed case, SCTew sec- 
vorth 7/6, is es 
ng One 





FREE 
YOU, 








INVALID CHILDREN’S AID 





ASSOCIATION (London), tncorporad 





Patron : 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 


The Secretary Appeals most 


69, Denison House, 296, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 


WESTMINSTER, 5.4. 


urgently for new 


SUBSCRIBERS and DONORS, to enable her 


' 1ew children daily 
aT ON-CLOTH Ac referred to the Association, whose needs cannot 
be met without additional support. 


NUMBER OF CASES ON 


POLISH | 


| 
| to assist the large number of 1 
| 
} 


Full details will be given 





on applica 


above address. 


BOOKS, 17,850. 


ANNUAL EXPENDITURE, £5,820. 


tion to the Secretary ® 


—— 








WHY RUN FURTHER RISKS? b= 





The EXPENDITURE of a FEW SHILLINGS may SAVE you THOUSANDS 
GUARANTEED TO REMAIN EFFECTIVE FOR YEARS. 

Beware of Worthless Imitations, 
ALREADY ADOPTED BY 
MANY SHIPPING AND 
RAILWAY COMPANIES. 





Price only 5/- each. 


Polished Brass or Nickel-plated, 106 sach. 











you can secure the best protection against 
Fire by installing 


*KYL-FYRE,” Fire Extinguisher 


Remember, there is only One “KYL-FYRE” Extinguisher. 


BOARD OF TRADE 


OF POUNDS. 


PASSED 
BY THE 











Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, ““KYL-FYRE,” LTD,, EASTBOURNE. 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS. 


The Editor Y 


“Th ¢ 2ve7 


ities that are forwarded to him, addressed La Belle Sauvage, 


will receive and acknowledge any Donations or Subscriptions for the under- 


E.C. 


London, 























THE DESTITUTE, 
Sick, and Ailing Children; 
Homeless Poor ; and 7,500 Deserving People at their Homes ; 
and also to help the 
Homeless Poor throughout the Year. 
(Nearly 3,500 of these attend the Institution every week). 

Last Year the Committee Relieved and Housed many hun- 
dreds of Children and Homeless People. 

WILL YOU please help by Coilecting for the Fund? 
Send to the Secretary for a Collecting Card and Balance 
Sheet of last year’s Fund, 
Bankers—BARCLAY & CO., Ltd., 54, Lombard Street, E.C. 
T: easurer—F. A. BEVAN, Esq., 54, Lombard Street, E.C. 


Secretary—PEREGRINE PLATT, 
Street, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


1,000 Crippled, 





AvY= 





The Commi 


FIELD LANE RAGGED SCHOOLS AND REFUGES 


EARNESTLY APPEAL 


to the readers of ‘“*The Quiver”’ 


good Christmas 


RAGGED SCHOOLS 77 


=a x REFUGES. 
CHRISTMAS DAY 








ttee of 


to help them provide a 
Dinner for 


1,000 of the 


The institution, Vine 














A 
Home 


and 
Education 
for 


300 


hee 


Fatherless 
| LTTE 


Children. 


coma 








CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


are much needed by 


THE ORPHAN 
WORKING 


SCHOOL AND 
ALEXANDRA 


ORPHANAGE 


Founded 1758, 


Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 





Patrons: 

H.M. THE KING. 
H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
President : 

H.R.H, The Prince of Wales, K.G. 
Treasurer: Sir H. B. Marshall, 
M.A., LL.D., J.P. 
Supported by Voluntary 
Contributions tor 
OVER we YEARS. 


cription of One Guinea 

votes at each Half-Yearly 

be gladly given by the 

n ¢ tributions shoulc 

Bankers—The London a »int Stock Bank, 
Princes Str 


mae ORANT, Seoretary. 


73, CHEAPSIDE, | LONDON, E.C. 








Foreigners in London 








HE aaANecn TEE of the 


RANCH 
MISSION 


attention of friends to the following :— 


Thousands of Foreigners are living in ou 


It is estimated that 
reside in LONDO 
Gospel to these the 


MISSIONARIE 


6 to the Jews, 
the French, Belgians, and Swiss, 1 to the 
Scandinavian Sailors in Docks, Gc., 1 to 

1 to the Spanish and the 
1 to the Asiatics, Africans, 


the Italians, 
Portuguese, 
and Lascars. 
Urgent Appeal 
Missionaries daily. 


Last winter over 2,000 poor, distressed, 
and necessitous Jews and Foreigners 
were assisted with food and clothing. 
Contributions and Gi'its ot Clothing wil! 
acknowledged by the 
Mr. WM. A. CARLEY 


London City Mission, 


el 


be thankfully 


3, Bridewell 


A Report will 


N ALONE 


FOREIGN 
of the LONDON CITY 


are desirous of calling the 


midst. 
from 200,000 to 250,000 

« To minister the 
London City Mission has 12 
S specially set apart— 


1 to the Germans, 1 to 


s for Help are made to the 


Secretary, 


ore London, E.C. 





be gl adly forwarded upon 
app! licat n. 
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THE CHURGH ARMY FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 
for employment of destitute Jews at Abraham's 








CHARITABLE APPEALS. | 


The Ouiver’’ will receive and acknowledge any Donations ov Subscriptions for the undey- 
i Charities that ave forwarded to him, addressed La Belle Saut orig: idon, E..C, 
= =—= 








There’s a poor little Waif Child waiting for YOU 
Whose joys at last Xmas were wretchedly FEW. 


WHY NOT BE 
A “SANTA CLAUS” YOURSELF? 


No one is too old, or too young to bring JOY and GLAD. 
NESS to a CHILD’S SAD HEART. 


You send us the gifts, we will see them wisely DISTRIBUTED 
this CHRISTMASTIDE. 


We have 138 Affiliated Centres of Work, and are in touch 
with THOUSANDS OF LONDON’S POOREST and CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN. GIFTS in MONEY or in KIND will be promptly 


acknowledged. Please address to 


SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P. 


Secretary, Ragged School Union, and SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY, 
32, John Street, Theobald’s Road, London, W.C. 


———, 


HUNGRY. HOMELESS. | fsociety FOR THE RELIEF 


Thousands on Verge of STARVATION 
are imploring DISTRESSED JEWS. 


(Syrian Colonization Fund). 











Vineyard, Jerusalem, and for Food and Clothing for 
For WORK, Not Charity. cath omlien  enpeeell a ceny dba te 
Night CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED BY 
baie King’s Labour Tents oe F. A. BEVAN, Esq., 54, Lombard Street, E.C. 
1 Day for Homeless Single Men), with the Messrs, DRUMMOND, 49, Charing Oross,'8.W. 


Opengall-Night Rest; 
The Queen's Labour Relief Depots 
Unemployed Married Men with Families 


Centre I H es, and Farm Colonies ‘ 


Sores ' FUNDS URGENTLY Wl NEEDED. 


Our Evangelistic work goes steadily forward | — 
Winter ana Summer. 


Reclamation of ex-criminals, loafers, tramps, and Distressed 


social wreckage generally, of both sexes. 


Funds, Old Clothes, Orders for Fire. | Gentlefolks’ Aid Association 


wood (3s. 6d. per 100 bundles), and 





y 
The SECRETARY, 117, Victoria Street, 8.W. 








quantities of Waste Paper for sort- for Relief of Destitute 
ing, urgently needed. Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Bar Chairman—Admi. the Hon. Si FE. R. FREMANTLE. 


rch Army,” payable 
E, H ( se tary Mr. W. Ff nkers—Messrs. COX & CO... 16. Ch 
I 1 Arch 


‘ ’ 1anke jaring Cross. 
wo ryan treet, Marble Arch, Secvetarg—C. M. FINN Brook Green, W. 
‘* q 
=} 


~ 
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_CHARITABLE APPEALS. 


receive and acknowledge any Donations ov Subscriptions for the under- 


vd Charities that ave forwarded to him, addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 













































| TO YOU-ALLYE-THAT-PASS BY?]/} 


Please Don’t Forget the 8,595 
Capea and Destitute Children in 


Homes 


THIS 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 





IS1T-NOTHING 
























£240 Needed Every Day for Food Alone. 


Contributions earnestly solicited to pay the Food Bill. 


7 
* 


* Chequ M y Orders payable to ‘Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,”’ crossed same way, 


Dr. Barnardo’s 


Mark Gifts “FOR FOOD ALONE.” 
and 
tted to the Hon. Director, Wrt1AM Baker, Esq., M.A., LL.B., 18 to 26, Stepney Causeway, 














t 









Colonial and Continental 


urgently needs men (particularly clergy) 
and means to meet the great emergency 
1 NORTH WEST CANADA, 
where a new nation in the process of 
rapid development needs to be moulded 
x Christ and Hi 






Settlers pour in by tens of thousands 


Co 
Secretary, The Rev. J.D. MULLINS, M.A., 
9, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, E.C 





THE SHIPWRECKED 







rH} 





Church Society 


of the Society in 1839. 


SSS 
oS —~e o* 

cea tn ta Ok 

me 

For those in per: i il on the 














Church 




























yearly, villages come into existence as 

it by magic, and become towns in a ane 

ftw months. Everything depends on eee ee ee ee ne ee 
what is done now. It is an unparalleled oo aves ee = eRe 
opportunity ————EEE becoming beneficiary members : 
ee FUNDS URGENTLY NEBDED. 










ntributions may be sent to the 


Secretary—G 








FISHERMEN AND MARINERS’ 
ROYAL BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


Patron—His Majesty the King. 
Over 600 000 my relieved since the foundation 


& 


Presiden) — Ene pd me. ee. Ty BABL CADCGAN, K.G. 


AS 1W.F MA 
Bankers WiLL AMS. "SEACON'S BANK, Ltd., 
Cockspur Street, Charin oeE tea S.W. 


“6, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, 8.W, 
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for Whooping 
Cough, Croup, 
meee «6Sore Throat, 
“Used while you sleep.” Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchitis, Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Vaporized Cresolene stops the 





a complete food, rich, 
creamy and delicious 









For dawning life and advancing age. 
For development and decline. 










paroxysms of Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded " - _ 

Croup cannot exist where Cresolene is used, In growing vigour and failing power. 
co cee a0 Oe see ont Se In breaking health and convalescence 
aking breathing easy in the case 0 olds; 

soothes the sore throat and stops the cough. , - ae 

ss t is sweet and nutritive, a 

Cresolene is a powerful germicide . e 

des beth £0 & curt and preventive N natural restorative, and is 
SC 






ntagious disea 


\ retained when all other foods 
5 are rejected. 






It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 


Cresolene’s best recommendation is 


ts 30 years of successiul use. 


Benger’s Food is sold 
by Chemists, etc. 
everywhere. 






For sale by all Chemists. 
Write for Descriptive Booklet, free. 
Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated 
t, of your chemist or f 9U. in stamps from 
ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., 
Lombard Street, London. 


















































Why do you Send Christmas Cards? 


From a sense of duty? 
Convention or policy? 
Or a feeling of real friendship and goodwill? 


In ANY case, you must admit it is absolutely necessary 
to send them. Therefore, GET THE BEST 


SHARP WALKER & CO.’S PERSONAL GREETING 
MONOGRAM CHRISTMAS CARDS 


are the best possible value for money, novel, effective designs, sure to delight you. 
Being the actual manufacturers (with 25 years’ experience in their production) we 


give you the best cards at lowest first cost factory prices. 























PLEASE WRITE FOR SAMPLE BOX, POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





SHARP WALKER & CO., LTD., WATFORD, HERTS. 
London Office, 148, Holborn, E.C. 
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A Delightful Xmas Present for ' 
i HE fo fo} 5 Oo ro) © ro) ro) Youngsters. Doll’s Dinner and |: 
Parties in the Nursery without mm 
dirt, or trouble. Every Outfit om 


plete with Knives, Forks, Spoor 
LI i | Lk ; ce) ° ° © ie) © Plates, Dishes, Pastry Cutter, Rolin 
Pin, Carver, &c. Book of Illustra: 
Directions in colour, and Plasticine! 


modelling the various items in 5 Bew 
ful Colours—the source of never-eniz 
interest and amusement. % % % 


WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., 27, Bathampton, BATH. 
THE “QUEEN” RECOMMENDS 


JOHN BOND'S “CRYSTAL PALACE” 
ARKING INK 








BECAUSE IT’S THE BEST. 


As eee to the Royal Households &@ Awarded 45 Gold Medals for Superiority yy 


ITH OR WITHOUT HEATING, WHICHEVER KIND IS PREFERRED. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS WORLD-WIDE REPUTATI Price 64.4 1/- SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS, CHEMISTS & STORES. 











“‘A Masterpiece of Effective Simplicity.” 


The “SHAW” Inhale. 


In all Respiratory and Infectious Ailments: Trusty 
in Prevention, Immediate in Relief, Speedy in Cure. 


A Boon to the Busy. A Friend to the Aged. The Child’s Delis! 
SIMPLE, SANITARY, SAFE, SUCCESSFUL. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


With a free sample of the special Inhalogen for Catarrh and Influeat 


MACPHERSONS, 89, Farringdon Street, E.C. 
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Before going to bed take a hot cup of the delicious, light, and healthful 
nourishment, known as the “Allenburys” DIET. It promotes a restful 


and refreshing night’s rest, free from the depressing reaction in the morn- 


ing which ften follows the taking of spirits. The DIET is prepared 
in a minute by the addition of boiling water only. In tins, 1/6 and 3/s, of 
Chemists. 
The “All irvs"” DIET is for Adults, and is quite distinct from the 
well-known “Allenburys” Foods for Infants. 


A large sample sent on receipt of three penny stamps. 


Rescm & Hanburys Ltd., Lombard St., London. 


r Box iving full par- 
Fl TS = ars of “TRENCH'S REMEDY, | 
us Cu x Epilepsy | 
hom treat wi 
{ 


d by mae of 
lations. 930 years’ 
esti miais [rom all 


TRENCH’S REMEDIES, uta., 
303, South Frederick Street, Dublin. 


























Are You Deaf ? 


you can be rel 


WILSON 8 GoniMion. SENSE E Exit DRUMS = 


Wilson Ear-Drum Co.» 32. Wilson, “S. Sou 


RGH 








We Deliver our “Enterprise” Pa 


of 51 Pieces of Genuine SheMfeld 
Cutlery & Plate aii made in our 
ywn Factory, far —s th order 


ol aig ie, World's Great The Worlds Greatest 
Table Fae / ma 






Ld 


= ue Healing Balm 


bot nt nh bok ah BD CD CD CD CD GD GD GD 


= \\7 ier 
= - GRAVES 


SHEFFIELD Ltd 
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| : BRITISH MADE 


The Purchase of a Working Model:is a Profitable 66 
investment, for while it Amuses, it also Educates, 








hadi 





THE CLYDE MODEL DOCKYARD 


(Model Makers to the Admiralty, the Railway Companies, 
/ Technical Colleges, etc.) 


Makes a sfeciality of Scale Model Engines, Coaches, Waggons, and all Rolling Stock. 
/ Signals, Bridges, Stations, Rails, Points, etc. Yachts, Motor Boats, High-Speed 
Boat Engines, Separate Parts for Engines, Ships’ Fittings, etc. ete. 


Before deciding upon a Christmas Present send for their New Illustrated Catalogue. It is full of 
UP-TO-DATE MODELS which wi// give you satisfaction, and it is sent free to 


“The Quiver” Readers on receipt of 3d. for postage on application 


CLYDE MODEL DOCKYARD & ENGINE DEPOT 


Model Engineers, Yacht Builders, and Electricians y. 
ARGYLL ARCADE, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 


RINGS OF BEAUTY) , 


MADE BY 


J. W. BENSON, Ltp., 


Show great originality of design combined with taste ; they 
demonstrate the possibility of securing the most exclusi 
and beautiful work at strictly moderate prices for Cash, 
or on ‘The Times’’ System of MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 

They stand pre-eminently above all others in th 
essentials of quality and value; the range of prices and 
variety of Gems are immense. 

Illustrated Books, Post Free. No. 1, of Rings (with size card), from &I, P 
Watches, Chains, &c. No. 2, of Clocks, ““ Empire” Plate, Sterling Silver | 
for Household Use, and Inexpensive Presents, &c., or a Selection will be 
sent to intending buyers at our risk and expense. 


J. W. BENSON, LTD., PL 
Factory: 62 AND 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C., | 


AND 25, OLD BOND STREET. W. | 
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: “The Premier Food 


of its class.” 








This is what Zhe Medical Times, 26th June, 1909, says of 


PLASMON OATS 


The finest oats grown in Scotland, combined with Plasmon, 


ck. 

" NO HUSK. NO FIBRE. 
af Only four minutes’ boiling. 

on 


6d. per Packet. 


Sir J. C.........cc0cc000-, M.D., writes :— 
“They are simply magnificent, and I have porridge made 
from them every morning.” 
ceceeceseeseseey M.D., Wimbledon, writes :— 
“]T have no hesitation in saying that porridge made 
from Plasmon Oats is the best I have ever tasted.” 











“| PLASMON COCOA 


th | Tenfold Nutriment. 9d. per Tin. 
«|| PLASMON is used by the Royal Family. 


“The Feeding of the Nations” (‘‘ Truth’’) free on application. 


PLASMON, Ld. (Dept. B. 152), Farringdon Street, 
We London, E.C. 
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“Mum” 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


1/. If your chemist hasn’t ““Mum” send us his 
name and one shilling, and we'll send it postpaid. 


Thomas Christy & Co. 
4 Old Swan Lane, Up. Thames St., London, E.C. 
Gen’! Sales Agents Mum Mig, Co., Phila., U. S. A. 





For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6° If ¢ 26 & 46. 





There is 
Pleasure in Giving 


a Waterman's Ideal, but greater 


pleasure still in receiving one. & 
Ss. 


R. Crockett says that ‘‘to give 
away a Waterman’s Ideal is to 
make a friend for life.’’ Certainly 
no better message of Christmas 
goodwill could be sent. 

PRICES :—106, 126, 15/-, ae an tues 

ta Silver and G t for ent of 
Stationer 

from L. yeah 12, ‘itn Lane, 

w rT oaaw . 

Rue 





le ge 
Mil \ I 








‘The Ideal Loaf | 


ble, fine in crumb, rich crusted, and 
de z ments so 
ewal of 


must be palata 
tain all those valuable fo: 
for the sus stenance and rene the bodily fabric. 


REYNOLDS’ «+ PURE.. 


DIGESTIVE 


WHEATMEAL 


BREAD 


these requirements, and many others we could mention. 
SUPPLIED BY BAKERS & STORES. 

@@ Order Sample Loaf from your local baker. 
J. REYNOLDS & CO., Ltd., Flour Millie, Gloucester. 


essential 





Awarded 
65 
Gold Medals. 


fills all 























See Pictorial Agency's advt. on p. xxiv 





HOW TO REDUCE 


USE 


THE 


YOUR COAL BILL 


GREAT 


COAL ECONOMISER 


Coal treated with this marvellous Preparation lasts much longer and gives greater heat. 


SAVES 5 CWT. 
Only 6d. per Packet, 


IN EVERY TON. 


post free, 9d.; or Two for 1/3, post fret 
SPECIAL QUOTATIONS FOR 


| CWT. LOTS. 


For full particulars apply Coal Saving Depot, 7, Mark Lane, London, E.C. 
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WHEN SCHOOL-DAYS 


ARE ENDED. 


You naturally wish to ensure for your boys and 
girls a successful future—you wish them to be 
provided against misfortune. 
early to take the first step. 
Clark's College has a special advice department for parents who are 
No fee is charged, but to all those who 
Write to-day for our free illustrated 


i 














ambitious for their boys and girls. 
want advice it will be freely given. 


“GUIDE TO THE CIVIL SERVICE "’ 52, or ‘GUIDE TO BUSINESS ”’ 53. 


and Business over 40,000 boys and girls. 
for your boy or girl. 
Write to-day for one of the above bookletsand any other information you desire. 


(ZARKS COLLEGE 


1.263 Chancery Lane. London.W.C 


lt is never too 


You know, of course, something about Clark’s College already, how it 
has trained and successfully placed into good positions in the Civil Service 


It can quite easily do the same 














TO CLEANSE the mouth, 


and preserve the body from 
infection ; 


TO ENSURE White Teeth 


and Sound Gums, use 





| JEWSBURY & BROWNS 


| ORIENTAL 


TOOTH PASTE 


| Prepared from Purely Vegetable 
Antiseptics. 





Contains no Caustic Disinfecting 
Chemicals which are liable to affect 
the delicate tissues of the mouth 
and lips. 





| Tubes 1/- Pots 1/6 & 2/6 








There are 
wnsial 6n 





ofners - 
eBISSELL. 




















Bra 


Sau 





cknell’s Club 


ce, appetising in 






itself, makes the tastiest 
dish still more palatable. 


BRACKNELL'S 
GLUB SAUCE 


If an 


penny 








Per 8-oz. DB. Ofall 
Bottle, Grocers, 


y difficulty in obtaining, send one 
stamp and name of your Grocer, 





snd a Sample Bott's will be sent free 
by G &8. BRACKNELL (Dept. +) 


Braudou Ro 
L 





«il, King’s Crosa, 
eudun 
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MOTHER 


SEIGELS 


SYRUP 








Indigestion has caused more pain and distress, has crushed 
more bodily and mental vigour, has marred more healthful 
beauty, than any other human malady. Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup never fails to relieve, cure and prevent Indigestion. 
It has won success during 40 years all round the world. 


ENRICHES THE BLOOD. 


Food and drink, pure air, and rest are essential to “ About four years ago 
life and health. But food must be properly digested to % my skin became dis- 
give nourishing effect. When food 1s not digested, your ‘ figured with pimples and 
stomach distils acid poisons from the inert mass; these } blotches. I also had In- 
poisons enter your blood and stagnate the natural func- 3 digestion, I tried Mother 
tions of the heart, lungs, bowels, nerves, muscles and Q Seigel’s Syrup and soon 


TAK 


joints. Béiliousness, constipation, flatulence, mental my health improved. bins 
depression and weakness follow. Mother Seigel’s Indigestion and the rash 


Syrup, a purely herbal remedy, aids digestion and surely both disappeared, leav- 
ing my skin smooth and 


clear, as it is to-day."— 
From letter of ALice M. 
RAYNER, the Post Office, 
Whaddon, mr. Royston, 


CURES INDIGESTION. 


Also in TABLET Form, Price 2/9. 

















































is a great name, Have you ever thought what this Name meant whe 
PIANO? 
many makes of Pia some with names, some with t me of the names are 
¢ fictitious. The name of BRINSMEAD has a special significance 


* BRINSMEAD” is an absolute guarantee of 
Perfection of Touch, Brags and reas in Pianos. 

























z even when the firm started in the ; Reign of King William IV.) wasag 
a ischold word throughout t wo 
he G xhibition of 1 the N: ame was brought prot be the v ] hat 
P , ia M a ers Since then 1 grow. On page 
} utalogue you will find a list of the principal International Exhibitions held 
world since that date, at all of which 
Me id the highest dist t f all ; 
THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR, 
Whilst pecial Diploma, awardec| only Three Years ago, is marke 
‘*FOR THE BEST EXHIBIT OF PIANOS.” 
rhe Name is so valuable that over and over again others have copied it, knowing that they 
> a a would benefit Be its world-wide reputation. , 
Write at e beautiful Art Catalogue. It will cost you nothing, and will give you much valu 
ut the firm and its wor 
Sole isis turers_SOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, Ltd., 
18, 20 & 22, Wigmore Street, London, W., 
who will arrange to exchange your old Piano should you wish it. 
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EAFNESS 


greatest importance to the Deaf, which is 
unsurpassed in its curative effect upon Deafness, Catarrh, 


and cmenaeuntetes and the only Home-Treatment that 
be easily self-applied with safety and success is— 


can tf 


KROEGER’S Patent ELECTRO-CHEMICAL 


EAR BATH. 


ssly applied direct to the seat of disease. 
and endorsed by eminent authorities. 





A new invention ol 


The Inventor of the Patent Electro-Chemical Ear Bath, 

and other successful instruments for applying Elec 

tricity to the relief and cure of physical and nervous 
: disorders 


Mr. KROEGER, 13a, Wigmore Street, LONDON, W. 








WHEN @ pers h ey hair before be i fifty yes - 
ove bo i thi ake this is a sign of medbw ym 4 This is a - What will she appreciate ? ” 
take, and very unjust to those who are afflicted. The —_—_—_— 


xe to a slight disorder in the pigmentary glands of 
sometimes caused by a shock or nervousness, an 


re often due to neglect of the hai 

But ever} rsol 10se hair is turning or who is already 
grey, may n ce, for there has been discovered a perfect 
eme t isnot one of those cheap and nasty dyes or stains, 

t it is eparation which feeds and invigorates the pig- 


ising renewed life and a return of the natural 








¥ It is perfectly harmless, its use cannot be detected, 
and the hair gradually dark« til it reaches the shade of 
the days of youth. It is equally good for men and women, and if 
4 reader of this paper would like to try a bottle I will hand 
same to him or her free, with my compliments, ac my office. or 
J send in plain sealed wrapper, if three penny stamps are 


sed for posting.— Prof. Paun Linn, (Dept. °61C), 54, Duke 
Street, Maylair, London (two doors from Oxford Street). 


CHIVERS PRESENTS 


Famous Pictures by Famous Artists. 
Choicely Framed. Hundreds to 
select from. Popular Prices: I -, 
16, 4-, 5/-, 7/6, and 126. 












est carpet cleaner in the w ri 
ink, grease and all rt 
from ¢arpets and woollen fabri A 
dai th—s little a Seno—a 
arpe ke pew without taking { 
Sau all sent post free 8d. star 


F.GHIVERS @Co soap works BATH 


LAUNDRY AND DAIRY. 








WASHING MACHINBS, from 38/- Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
WRINGING MACHINES. 21/- post free. 
MANGLING MACHINES, |. 28/- 
L d Appli f , De- . ° 
eae: aaa Pictorial Agency, La Belle Sauvage, E.C. 








BL TTER CHURNS, 
y SHow Ten Champion 
ut t Eleven. 
Butter Workers. Srenm Separators. 
Dairy Appliances of every description. 
ial Discount. 
iMustrated Cz poorer (740 R) 
Post Free. 


T. BRADFORD P CO. tetieen, 


Sh { 141 & 142, Hich Hotsorn, Lonpon, 
Owrooms < 1; Bot STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


VicToRIA AVENUE, MANCHESTER, 













METAL 
A LITTLE “GLOBE” POLISH 


ALITTLE RUB QVAUMARC ere 
ABIG SHINE (@ CGS J 
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GRENFELL,FRAZIER’S 


$ EAR 
Wier 


TOT GIFTS. 


There is twice the pleasure 
in giving a Christmas Pre- 
sent which is useful as well 
as pretty. Well-meaning 
people waste thousands of 
pounds every year upon 





‘*pretty” gifts, which are 
utterly valueless to the 
recipients. 


Jewellery is always 
Acceptabie. 


Ladies as well as gentle- 
men prefer gifts of jewellery, 
se such gifts are useful 
l ornamental. A brooch, 

a ring, a bangle, a tie-pin— 
these make unfailingly wel- 
come Christmas gifts. 

By our system of direct 
trading you save the re- 

1138. te $ profits, and the great 
P 9-ct., 21/- variety of makes 
15-ct. Gold, 42/- gift - delightfully 
18-ct. » 63/- easy. Our Catalogue iilus- 

trates hundreds of distinc 
tive and dainty new deslenn, 
i 1 at wholesale. 


9.ct. Gold, 18/6 
18-ct. ,, 45/- 





our stoc< 





choosing 


i prices 


Our Cems are 
18-ct. Gold, Cenuine 


Real Diamond, ree 
£220 


under our 
rantee And ovr Hall- 
the English hall- 
nark the highest 
lardof hall-mark- 
‘debeliery, Our 
twenty years’ reputa- 
ion is an adequate 
guarantee of satistac- 
Plain, 4/9, or tion to every buyer ; 
with Real Turquoise esides which, we 
or Pearl, 6/- freely exchange any 
article not approved. 


Cet our Illustrated 
Catalogue 
Full of 


bargains in 
ind of Jewellery. 
ipply 


All over the 
Worid 


ir Jewellery at whole- 
t and we do not 
e have a dissatis- 
ron our books. 





n request, 


ustomers 





9.ct. Gold, ust 
Rea! Peridots, Pearls, 
and Amethyst, Send Postcard for 


£196 Catalogue To-day. 


GRENFELL, FRAZIER & CO. (pepi, 64), 
12, 14, 16, Edgware Rd., London 


(Near Marble Arch) 
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A XMAS GIF, 





THAT IS 


ALWAYS WELCOME 


Caddy of Choice Tea 


The Delicious 





Direct from the Growers 


are sent carriage paid to any addrey 








| Illustrated Price List free on pe 
showing Charming Designs in Caddies of 
sizes from quarter lb. upwards 


Write To-Day to 
UNITED KINGDOM TEA (CO., Lid 


Empire Warehouses, London. 








THE R.S. REDUCING CORSET. 


With —s Elastic Belt. R« 
ae s the sre Black, White. or "Bove, ‘t08 ® | 
V hale bone ” Size § stocke ches, over » ie | 
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h extra, ‘Beery Gorvet Pere a 

ge and make 4 pair with any alemine 

Sent pon fre 
r r ! e 





m receipt of wait 
) tra. List of Bets 
ota for Abdomnia il Weakness Rupture, &c, post free. 
SCALES & CO., Corset 

A, Newark-on-Trent, Engi! | 





R. 
turers, Dept 














Auto-Piano 
Competition 


Competitors desirous of knowing 
the early results of this Competition 
can get CASSELL’S SATURDAY 
JOURNAL, on sale on the 8th of 
December, the Editor of “The 
Quiver” having made arrangements 
for the result to appear in that 
Number. 
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CRYSTOLEUM 


PAINTING 


W\, M The Open Door into the Realm of Art. 
iN 4 I . 





ce who w 


2 take up pa re t fea 


quently 01 
fused, as they or 


FOR CRYSTOLEUM PAINTING 
No broken glasses. No torn photographs, 
No spott pic ure 
ALSTON DHE 1 + per bott e. 
ALSTON’$ CLEA mM Re 
ALSTON’S PRES! 
nediums ear t 
t Alston” 
an Oe 
and first-< 


No sandpapering 
2 F 


Refuse Su 
send for Free Book Alste 
Pai.ting. Also Price List 








CASH'S 
WOVEN NAMES 


FOR MARKING LINEN 





A gross of Cash’s Names Forms a 
most acceptable Xmas Present. 














Insist upon 
having “ CASH’S.” 





Price of Full Names: 
4/6 for 12 doz. 
2/9 for 6 doz. 
1/9 for 3 doz. 





free by Post on application to 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd., COVENTRY. 


Please mention this Magazine. 








rr Sea 


Che maknr 
agg 











the Easiest and Quickest possible Shave. 


EMAK 


Safet 
Razoe y 


“WHY PAY A GUINEA?” 


The &/= Outfit, as illustrated in this 

advertisement, Silver- Plated 
Frame, handle and stropping attachment, with seven 
perfect Clemak Blades in silk-lined wooden case. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
FOR A CLEMAK. 


Clemek Blades can be Stropped and 
will last for years. 





comprises 





STANDARD OUTFIT. | 


Tripce Sicver-PLATED. 
With 12 Strop, in 
handsome 10/6. 


Clemak Shaving Soap, 6d. 
CLEMAK BOOKLET POST FREE. 
Send P.0. and receive your set prepaid. 


and 
case, 


Blades 
leather 





CLEMAK RAZOR CO., 17, Billiter Street, London. 
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FURALC 


Every Member 
of the Family 


will derive benefit from the . | 


oq 8 RED delightful hot winter puddings | 
’ 





made with Brown 
Why suffer hours of needless pain, when “p dt « & Polson's 
one ‘DAISY’ powder will cure the severest atent ” Corn Flour and milk, 


attack in a few minutes ? There is comparatively no waste 
matter in this form of food, and 
it makes little digestive work. t 

These hot dishes will be a | | 
pleasant surprise to those who 
have regarded Corn Flour as 


only a Summer food. 


Many recipes on leaflet in |b, 
packets. 










Sixteen years’ experience has proved that 
‘DAISY’ is the best remedy yet discovered for 
Neuralgia, Nervous Headaches, and all Nerve 
Pains. 


So sure are we of the superior merits of the 
world famed ‘DAISY’ cure that we invite every 
sufferer to test it free at our expense. 


8 


Send us your address on a post card to- 
day, we willsend you by return post half a 
dozen ‘DAISY’ powders absolutely free of 
eharge, together with booklet and copies of 
testimonials. Kindly mention this magazine 
when writing, and address your Card to :— 
DAISY Ltd., (Dep, 15.) Leeds. England. 





Ask your cook for it, 





*DAISY’ is sold by all Chemists and Stores, 
Packets of 20 ‘DAISIES’ 1/-. Single Powders id, 
each, Insiston having ‘D-A-I-S-Y’ when buy- 
ing. Beware ofimitations. If you cannot get 
*DAISY’ in your district send direct to Daisy 
Ltd. (address above) enclosing 1/- p.o.or stamps, 
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ARE V(t aad | THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFC( 
| Oo R ha AL? (of Worcester, ages ro 8, LONG LANE, EC 

“The Ideal Sight Restorer. WINS LOWS 

ASE Skates 













that we , Employs more people making Rink Roller Skates than a 
The Normal Eye more—tt other American manufacturers combined 
y st re t 
: Their Rink Skates are guaranteed to stand up to the test 
k 
—— lhe only rational conclusion to draw from these !¥ 


FACTS is that 














Throw 2 away 7 Tote eyeglasses. ‘See Nature, , ‘ ALL CREATION CONSIDERS 


orn ies Score as aaa ace WINSLOW'S RINK ROLLER SKATES THE BESL 


Tnst. 55. 117, ‘Rauchan e ae Southwark Street, — 





London Bridge, S.E., LONDON | a = 
OAKEY’S WELLINGTON KNIFE POLISH, 

OAKEY’S Non-Mercurial SILVERSMITH'S SOA, 
OAKEY'S WELLINGTON KNIFE BOARDS, 
OAKEY’S WELLINGTON BLACK LEAD, _ 


J OHN OAKEY & SONS L.rm1TED 


Manuyacturers of Glass Paper, Emery and Glass Cloth. Emery, Black Lead, Pumice, 
Putty Powder, Rouge, Plate Powder, Furniture Polish, Brass Polish, &c. &c 


WELLINGTON EMERY & BLACK LEAD MILLS, Westminster Bridge Road, London, SE 
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REQUIRES NO HEAT. WARRANTED INDELIBLE 
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THE Competition for ‘‘ Holiday Experiences,” an- 
nounced in ‘‘ Conversation Corner ’’ for September, 

icluded on November 1st. The Editor begs to 
thank the readers who entered for this competition. For The Quiver Waifs Fund: From Readers of *f 


[he prize of ros. 6d. has been awarded to: For The Mission to Lepers: An Old Ramsey Readers 


Mrs. K. WATSON WALKER, 


Maisonette, Grosvenor Road, Sent direct to Dr. Barnardo's Homes; M. 0. Buy 
Watford, Herts. 


A handsome volume has been 


the following : 


i 


acknowledged next month: 
Christian,” £2. 

For Dr. Barnardo’s Homes: Bradford, 4s. 
A. M. B., §s.—Total, £1. 


sent to each of 


THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEAR 





Result of “Holiday Experiences” | “THE QUIVER” FUNDS, | 
Competition. 


TuE following is a list of contributions rectine 
up to and including October 30th, i) 


Subscriptions received after this date wil )/ 


bt bal ep eer 





Mrs. Andrews, 3, Old Cavendish Street, London, Tue following are the sums received i, 


W 


James Ashworth, 33, Bridge Street, Burnley, 


Lancs. 
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Handisyde, Cicely Fairbrother, Miss H. Brewster, th 


Kirtleton Avenue, S. A. E. Buss, Jane Jeffery, Cath rine Isabella Hall, Me 


garet LD. G. Mines, Mrs. Elsie Clark, Margery Futter, ths 
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Miss Madge Rigg, Miss Gertrude Smith, Evelyn M, Hoge 
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AITCHISON'S 











EYESICHT 
TESTING ROOMS at 
12, CHEAPSIDE, 
6, POULTRY, 
428, STRAND, 
47, FLEET STREET, 
281, OXFORD STREET, 
46, FENCHURCH STREET, 
14, NEWGATE STREET, 
LONDON. 


YORKSHIRE BRANCH : 
37, BOND STREET, LEEDS. 





SPECTACLES 
mp STRENGTHEN Mr. AITCHISON’S “HINTS ON EYESIGHT.” 
WEAK EYES.” 


Hint No. 66: 
“HOW TO READ.” 








The best reading distance for adults is from fourteen to sixteen inches. If it is necessary to 
have the type nearer or further than this some d fect may be suspected, and the optician should 
be consulted. Short-sighted persons can hold objects near 
the muscles of the eyes by excess of convergence, and he n 
mended, Young children have a great power of accommodation, and u 

in read at eight to ten inches without much strain, and becau 
inconvenient to hold bjects further away. But one frequently sees children 
jose up to the face, or the face almost touching the paper wh 
causes which produce short sight. Children under eig year 
keep the object eight inches from the eye 


be ten inches, and afterwards twelve 

object. At about forty years of age pre , 

held further aw ay to make the type u gene t sign that tacies 

required, and if the optician is consulted the decay of the ight can be materially arrested 
My pamphiet, of YESIGHT PRESERVED,” the latest Ilustrated Edition of which is 

now ready, will give most full and interesting details in regard to the eye and its defects, and 

will be forwarded post free to applicants, 


AITCHISON’S SPECTACLES AND EYEGLASSES SKILFULLY 
FITTED TO CORRECT DEFECTIVE EYESIGHT. 
“EYESIGHT PRESERVED,” a Pamphiet by Mr. Aitchison. 


New Edition Post Free to “Quiver” Readers. 
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| SOA THE BIG LIFE SAVER 
GIVES WARNING:- 


Dont wait till the home is wrecked 

by disease but remember that 
“PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN CURE 
and that Lifebuoy Soap is more than 
or” one vets costs no more pe Ry 


wants 























EVAN 5 ORIGINAL 
MELTON PIES 


REALLY MADE IN MELTON MOWBRAY. 


L First In THE FIELD 


ALWAYS WERE FIRST 
ARE FIRST TO-DAY 
ALWAYS WILL BE FIRST 
Because THEY ARE THE BEST 
Deticiou Pry ther 
Ask your Grocer tor them 
ve to see the name “ BV AN 
facturers, Melton Mowbres 









“SEE ITS 
SPRING” 


PRESS STUDS. 
A New Era in Dress 











‘asten: 

‘ Bee its Spring’’ Dress 
Fasteners ve revolu 
wont the Dress 

World 


NEW 
INVENTIONS 


RELIEF & CURE OF HERNIA 


By the World's Oldest Truss Makers 
j on » nome 






thickest material. 
Easily fastened and 
j mS unfastened Se re- 


qui 
lwo minds with buto one e thought" A BOOM TO LADIES. 


If unable t 







Png y PRYM, 24) 38, ‘Qanner Street, ‘Londen, E.0. 
ge of Actua 1 Sizes— 


©6000 @Q Steaac 
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THE CHRISTMAS MAIL ON BOARD A MAN-OF 


WAR 
(Orawn by C. M. Padday.) 
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DECEMBER, 1909 


Weather Permitting 


The Story of an Outdoor Christmas 
By ADA CAMBRIDGE 


pro Ned Amory planned with such 
enthusiasm the memorable summer 
camp, he did not know that Christmas, with 
the few weeks immediately following, was 
to break all the records of the Melbourne 
Observatory—for that time of year—in the 
matter of extraordinary temperatures and 
rainfall. He anticipated a new Arcadia 
and Garden of Eden in one, golden sun- 
shine tempered by greenwood shade, picnic 
meals under the plumy tree-ferns by the 
tinkling waterfalls, balmy moonlit nights 
when it would seem life and bliss 
to sleep—a pair of forest lovers so romantic- 
ally exalted by their sylvan environment as 
to iorget that they walked in mortal flesh. 


wasting 


His mother, in the futile mother’s way, 
lid attempt to moderate his sanguine 


hopes a litth 
Give me my own comfortable rooms and 
idsummer,”’ said _ she, 
ind wire blinds for the 
blow-flies 


the ice-chest in n 
mosquitoes and 


Besid« my dear, you may take 


4 horse to water, but you cannot make him 


drink especi illy 


hy 


if you push his head down 

Main torce.”’ 

LO which he1 
had 


mountains 


on replied that the sum- 
been cool for years; that the 
ler than the city, any- 
ime really hot, you were 





were ci 
Vv; that, if it « 





hot an : , . 
lot everywhere, but particularly within 
fooms whose brick walls had got baked 
through - 7 = 

ugh; that mosquitoes were not born 








of running streams, and that Kate had 
made a ripping meat-safe of net and fencing 
wire, as well as a stunning butter-cooler of a 
tin billy and sailcloth. As for that allu- 
sion to the horse—typifying Kate’s sister, 
Lilian Steele—it was the belief of the young 
man that no animal of exceptional taste and 
intelligence, such as he knew this one to be, 
could resist the nectars that Nature brewed 
in her haunts of beauty for the stimulation 
of poetic sentiment to its active manifesta- 
tions. 

“‘ All right, dear boy, do just as you like,” 
said Mrs. Amory, ‘‘ so long as you don’t ask 
me to join you. And,”’ she added, “‘if you 
think it worth while to run after a girl who 
simply treats you as a doormat, why—I 
don’t. But,” she added further, in haste, 
“you know your own business best, dear- 
est, and as long as you are pleased I’m 
happy.” 

His only answer to this was to accept her 
He was quite of the opinion 


proffered kiss. 
and 


that he knew his own 
had never dreamed of asking her—with her 
views—to join the camping party. 

Its composition had been a matter of 
much thought and subtle diplomacy. First, 
of course, Morton and Kate—devoted sup- 
porters and co-originators of the scheme 
—and Lilian; then his friends, Percy Wil- 
braham and Connie Sargent—asked be- 
cause they engaged to each other, 


business best, 





were 































nd for several contingent reasons ; finally, 
Uncle John Amory and Aunt Susan—the 
former, a very good-natured and easy-going 
ld man, accustomed to bush ways, provid- 
ing the hooded waggon, buckets, axe, and 
what not; the latter, a notable cook and 
stocking-knitter, who had given the turkey 
und plum pudding, and other good things, 
und could be depended on to keep house 
cheerfully while the young folk roamed 
ibroad. With himself, a party of eight 
persons, all told 

He thought he had masked carefully the 
main intention in the make-up; but Lilian 
knew better. She quite understood the 
wherefore of an engaged couple ; of fatherly- 
looking Uncle John, whom a child could 
hoodwink ; of useful Aunt Susan, who liked 
nothing better than to drudge for other 
people and to see girls and boys enjoying 
themselves. But, in fact, Kate Amory had 
opened Lilian’s eyes to the situation before 
ever it was created. With the admirable 
but often unwise, candour of a sister, and 
with the enthusiasm of the happy matron for 
the married state, she had untimely dis- 
losed her match-making tactics, not allow- 
ing for the proud spirit that will not brook 
dictation in these matters. She had simply 
thrown her brother-in-law—over-eager to 
be thrown—at Lilian’s head; and that 
was why Lilian treated him as a doormat 
ind had become as a horse that not only 
will not drink, but rebels with all its might 
igainst being brought to water 

“T am neither a wild gipsy nor a Bedouin 
of the desert,’’ said she, ‘‘ and tent-life does 
not appeal tome. You go, if you like that 
sort of thing, and I will keep house for you 
and take care of the children.’’ 

The children are going to Aunt Lou to 
be taken care of,’’ said Kate, ‘‘and there 
won’t be a house to keep. It’s to be shut 
up 

Then I’ll go to Aunt Lou, too.” 

“You can’t She’s going to the seaside 

nd will have barely room in her lodgings 
for herself and them.’ 

Kate had her sister at her mercy, for the 
latt newly out from England, had as yet 
no friends in Australia beyond the family 
ircl She recognised also the ingratitude 
of perversity carried to extremes, since Kate 

1d impressed on her that the expedition 
was organised mainly for her entertainment 

‘Very well, dear,” she acquiesced, per- 
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force. ‘I'll go, of course, if you wish it 
and I dare say it will be very nice Only let 
it be distinctly understood that I am not 
going to be either bounced or bamboozled 
into marrying Ned. I don’t like him, ang 
I won’t have him, and you may tell him gp 
if he wants to know.” 

‘You can tell him yourself,” returned 
Kate, with colour in her cheeks; “ but if 
you go and throw away the best chance a 
girl ever had of a good husband and a good 
home—to go on drudging as a lady com- 
panion till you are an old maid—why, you 
are more of a fool than I took you for.” 

“*I don’t mind being a lady companion,” 
laughed Lilian, “if it is to a person I find 
companionable ; nor a fool, either, so long 
as I am not a husband hunter.” 

“Well, if you are going to spoil our 
party ‘ 

‘I am not, of course,” and she kissed 
Mrs. Morton and mollitied her. “I am 
going to be as good as gold, and do every: 
thing you want me to do—bar that.” 

On this ostensible understanding the sis- 
ters set forth with the rest of the campers 
for their lodge in the vast wilderness of 
the Healesville mountains—an enchanting 
spot in the heart of the tree-fern forest, 
with its ‘‘ boundless contiguity of shade,’ 
near to a purling glass-clear brooklet, 4 
musical cascade, and an idyllic bathing- 
pool—truly a nursery for young love hard 
to beat in anything like kindly weather. 

Uncle John and Aunt Susan, whose farm 
lay handy, awaited the six young people 
from Melbourne at Healesville railway sta- 
tion, and there took on board their waggon 
the tents and other baggage of the party. 
They took on relays of passengers also, when 
clear of the town ; but, all the long way to 
their destination, the match-makers failed 
to manceuvre Lilian into contact with Ned 
Amory. They were, nevertheless, a merry 
company 

Great was the excitement of pitching 
camp: young men and maids tent-building, 
with sleeves rolled up and_ perspiration 
trickling down ; Aunt Susan unpacking and 
arranging her choice provisions aided by 
Kate with her patent sate and butter- 
cooler; Uncle John wood-chopping as for 
a wager, and building the fire for the billy 
as only a bushman can 

Beautiful beyond words were the majestt 
forest aisles at that sunset hour, with the 
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we 


jackies just piping up and the bull-frog 
sounding his deep note as on a muted banjo. 
Christmas Eve, and 
for the inauguration of the 


been chosen 


proceedings, on account of the sacred and 
indispensable Christmas turkey, which had 


as late as possible, had 


to be cooked at home, and which could not _ that. 


be relied on to “‘ keep ” long in hot weather. 
How hot, how unexpectedly, unreason- 


} 


| 


£fOCdG 


d 


allotted to 
the married 
couples and the 
girls respec- 
tively, were na- 
turally stuffy ; 
the young men 
on guard out 
side were en- 
vied their more 
airy quarters 
(where one of 
them was 
visited by a 
snake and the 
other by a 
horde of 
evicted ants) ; 
and the morn 
ing bath was 
delicious 

So was the 
breakfast on 
the greensward 
under the gold 
tipped leaves 
Aunt Susan’s 
home-cured 


bacon and 


lthough 

¢ t 1 the 
tt mut of 
th | too 
ran about like 
But el 

it ime to the 
I f the 
stat nquet 
here 

t 1d-day 


ably and perversely hot it was !—just when 
it was particularly asked to make a young 
English lady comfortable and give her a 
impression of the country she was 
sired to settle 


noticed in the night—th¢ 


in It was not much now 
three little tents, She 


“Ned rode a waggon horse to the township to get fresh 


milk.” 
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—there was a general, although unackno 
ledged, feeling that it was too hot to et 
As a matter of fact, the Melbourne Op. 
servatory was registering 105° in the shade 
and instruments in many parts of the state 





Wea 


Der we, 





cannot 


We 


made out much higher temperatures thap 


** Suppose we have a snack now, and dine 
in the evening ?’’ Ned suggested anxiously 
noting Lilian’s languid aspect " 

““My dear, we —we must not’ 
Aunt Susan made tremulous but emphatic 


answer. “This turkey must be eaten 


sniffed, and sniffed again, her lip 


trembling more 
and more, un- 
til presently 
tears gushed 
forth, 

Alas ! it was 
not even 
“now,” but 
never. The 
turkey was dis- 
played for a 
moment in all 
its tantalising 
superficial 
beauty - eigh- 
teen pounds of 
delicately 
fatted flesh— 
and then igno- 
miniously hur- 
ried away to 
a woodland 
grave 

‘I wouldn't 
have had tt 
happen for 4 
thousand 
pounds,” Aunt 
Susan _ wailed 
heart - broken- 
ly ; and when 
presently one 
ol the _ best 

teak-a nd- 
kidney pies she 
had ever made 
similarly 
disposed ol 
she $0 broke 
down with 
erief that they 


. 


eal 


pt 

















— 1d to give het 
yu-de-Cologne 
As the plum 
“hey udding was 
— boile they até 
‘ 
3 that—after a first 
urse of ham and 
- t potatoes ; and 
— t ite thei 
° — 
; cream 
. had turned 
= 1 later took tea 
th sli le yn 
her it (t vhich 
‘6m t were una 
se istomed), because 
— t milk had 
pushed irdled 
Ouite a good 
it was Christmas dinner 
ver nevertheless as 
but they all declared 
Phe ind one that com 
as dis bined with the heat 
a 8 to render them in 


apable of exertion 
ior some 
[hey lay‘about in 
the shade like I gS 
Some pretended to 
tely read, some to 
esh— smoke, Aunt Susan 


1gno to knit; but all 





hours 


breatl 


nt 


ung 


n 


+ 


Never ! 


hie 


( 


ut 
concert 
isappeared in one 


I 

had 

int Susan 
But 


ilessly 





Amory could not even 
love. Lilian did not 
nted to or not 


n evening came 
to the township 
rood cup of tea, 
onders for them 
afterwards, lis- 


at nightfall ; 





married couple 
the energy to 
Ned to 
oh hot it 
still and sultry ! 
cd till the 


and 
how 


small 
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’ cried Lilian, her cheeks burning under 
the lashing rain”—p. 100, 


hours, and then it 
was impossible to 
sleep. 

Next morning it 


was worse. The 
bath at dawn was 
delicious, and all 
had appetites for 
the early tea and 
rasher; but clothes 
clung to flesh, and 
hair out of curl 
clung to damp 
foreheads ere the 
day had well be- 
gun. Still, they 
were out to make 
holiday, and could 
not allow the 
weather to inter- 
fere unduly with 
that purpose. So 
after breakfast 
they set out for a 
distant beauty spot 
—all save the old 


couple, who pre- 
ferred to keep 
house. 

Thunder began 


to roll and light- 
ning to play about 
their path when 
they were several 
miles from their 
destination and 
several more from 
the camp; and in 
the midst of their 
luncheon the rain 
began to pour down. They packed up their 
baskets in haste, and ran for shelter—first 
into a deeper dell, where tree-fern umbrellas 
spread wide and thick; then, when the 
fronds became as so many kitchen 
colanders, into the hollow trunk of a giant 
eucalyptus—to wait for the storm to pass. 

But that which let down 
five inches of cloud-water all at once (by 
the reckoning of official gauges), and con- 
sequently they in their hollow tree 
all the afternoon. At nightfall Lilian and 
Ned were still there. Percy Wilbraham 
and Connie Sargent (to make more room for 
the others) had found another hollow tree. 
Merton Amory had gone down to the camp 


great 
storm 


was a 


were 
























to succour the old folks, and the chaperon 
—running to call after her husband—had 
lost herself. Whereupon the _ inevitable 
occurred. 
“You will 
Ned observed 


forgive me, I know,” 
gloomily 
f darkness, combined 


with other considerations 


never 
to his companion 
when the approach « 


sent her desper 
ately plunging down the wild ravines, where 
every footpath was the bed of a swirling 
torrent or a glissade of slippery mud. 
** Never !’’ cried Lilian, her cheeks burn- 
eg under the lashing rain, her hands bleed- 
ing from her reckless clutchings at prickly 
things. ‘‘ Never in the world! A 
take advantage of a 
such a defenceless situation 
But all he had done was to put his coat 
over her shoulders and an arm over that to 
hold it on! Uncle John found them, at mid- 
night, scrambling in the drenched thickets 
soaked to the skin, frightened out of their 
wits—and not on speaking terms with one 
another. Such was the spirit of this wisp 
of a girl. 
* 


iI 


man 
woman in 


” 


who can 


* * * * 


Well, it rained, and rained, and rained. 
Five inches in twenty-four hours to start 
with, and after that more than anybody 
cared to measure. The Morton Amorys 
talked of retreating to the shut-up house 
in town, but it was too wet to get there 
Recognising, however, the dire necessity of 
being jolly, in spite of all, they snuggled 
together in the waggon, over the hood of 


which Uncle John rigged the tarpaulin 
which nobody but himself had wished to 


bring ; that is to say 
husband 


Kate snuggled to her 
Sargent to Percy Wil 
Though they were as herrings in 
Lilian would not touch so much 
Ned’s, although untfail 
ingly polite to him at a distance. 

When they could dry 
pen, and get kettles 


and Conni¢ 
braham 
a barrel 


as a coat-sleeve of 


themselves in the 
and saucepans to boil 


mce more, it turned cold as winter. Never 
d there been such cold in January, as 
ever had there been such rain They 


shivered in all the clothes they had to wear 
and in their beds at night ; the best bonfir 
they could build warmed them only on 
one ide There snow on Mount 
Juliet—that will tell you! And Lilian 
though her eyes watered with catarrh, and 
her nose was blue, and the marrow of het 
every bone froze in the cutting wind, would 
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not be wrapped in any man’s coat again 
Then, 
grew fiercely hot. 


suddenly, it was warm again, } 
That awful week, which 
no one who passed through it can ever fg 
get, set in his was the report of th 


Government meteorologist : 


January 15th, Wednesday 


102.0 degs, ; 


16th, Thursday 106.4 
17th, Friday 109.3 
18th, Saturday 104.1 
19th, Sunday ios.7 
20th, Monday 107.2 


{ °@ ’ 


A temperature of this sort—but ng 
weighted with the humidity of an equally ex. 
cessive rainfall—for a day or two, perhaps 
three days, was nothing out of the common; 
a thing unknown to th 
or to the Weather Bure 
been Before it 
was half through business was disorganised 
were disbanded, and the paper 
printing daily lengthening lists of “ deaths 
from heat.’’ Horses dropped in their tracks 
fowls died wholesale in yards and markets 
sheep by the thousand on the stricken 
plains ; while poor human beings lost pluck 
as well as strength, let their affairs go to 
the dogs, and the decencies of life to the 
winds, and coatless and _ collar. 
less, unbuttoned and dishevelled, in uw 


but a week was 
oldest colonist 
since it had established 


schools 


wallowed 


dignified despair 

And did our young lady’s obduracy melt 
in this furnace ? Not at 
all. While Percy Wilbraham sponged, and 
purveyed from the 
butter-cooler to the prostrate Connie Sat 
Ned Amory had to see his lady-love 
grow paler and more languid daily, without 
daring to lift a hand in succour. However 
weakened by the torment of the continual 
had but to meet his yearning 
harden instantly, and all his 
behaviour of his boasted 
climate she received with cutting gibes. 

“Call this a climate It is the most 
abominable country I ever saw. Give mé 
England—and an English Christmas—evéely 


.” 


burning, fiery 


fanned, and drinks 


gent 


heat, her eve 
glance to 
excuses for the 


time 
But then there came, at last 
phenomenon—a 


the crown- 


moment more psycho 





logical than ever moment was—which broke 
her defences down before she knew it 
It was on the evening of the 2oth. They 


had just finished the tough chops (alive that 


morning), whi brought half-way up the 
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yok, all of you 


1S il some- 


thing had shot 


vere all stand 
all look 


ing And 
rarely indeed 
joes Nature 


in her most 
freakish mani 
testations, prt 
sent such 

onder to hu 
It 


vas a minute 





or two before 
they realised 
vhat was hap 
pening; then 
t struck them 


all at once 


Oh !—oh 
Lord be 
ised ! 
Un Mor 
I Auntie 
girls—it 
U hange 
nge t 
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dinner, and they were 
hot ground or sitting 
on logs, too weary to 


ie their nightly 
rawling about 
ijrooping posture 5 


ienly Morton Amory shouted 





She turned to her 
She held out her hand” 


The need of sympathy overcame her. 
only companion. 


we 





steadily, spread 
valley at the 
watchers’ feet, until the high point on which 
they stood was an island in a white sea, 
that were the 
that tide of 


terrible heat dis- 


persed and 
passed ;_ the 
dead air lived 
and breathed 
again; and the 
sense of awe, 
of peace, of ec- 
static thank- 
fulness—of the 
unspeakable 
bliss of hu- 
man existence 
and the utter 
puerility of its 
passing vexa- 
tions—up- 
lifted the souls 
of the little 
party, exalted 
them above 
themselves. 

The old 
man stood a 
few minutes, 
with solemn 
eyes and smil- 
ing lips, lean- 
ing on his old 
wife’s shoul- 
der ; and she 
stood gravely 
by him, her 
hand laid over 
his, to feel the 
refreshing air 
go through 
her. Then she 
spoke : 

“We shall 
sleep to-night 
Make me a 


n going to cook them a 


in the crook 


cheek lay against his 


*‘ isn’t it too 
have gone 




























“Yes, dear,” he answered gently. “ But 
don’t you think you had better put some- 


thing more on? And tell the girls to do 
so as well. ” 

‘“‘ Presently — presently. Don’t disturb 
them yet.” 


With one movement she lifted her head, 
turned his. They glanced together 
two young couples, and the host 


ind he 
it the 
laughed under his breath. 

‘““We'd better make ourselves scarce,’ 
he whispered. 

“Yes, yes,” 
back 

Even as they spoke, Percy Wilbraham 
and Connie Sargent anticipated the neces- 
manoeuvre ; his arm around her neck 
hers across his back, they faded like 


, 


the chaperon whispered 


sary 
and 
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shadows into the trees behind. 
Kate faded after them. 
were left alone. 

She stood rooted to the ground by the 
wonder of and felt. That 
“cool change,’’ which English people do 
not know the meaning of—the majesty of 
its unusual approach—the exquisite relie 
from suffering that it brought, all in a 
moment, when the suffering had become ip. 
tolerable—it was overwhelming, intoxicat. 
ing. She drew long breaths of physical 
rapture, threw back her transfigured face, its 
wet eyes closed, and so remained a minute 
or two, drinking in the divine elixir. Then 
the need of sympathy overcame her. She 
turned to her only companion. She held out 
her hand. 


Morton and 
Lilian and Ne 


what she saw 





London put on all its gala array to greet the Prince that was to end an era of tyranny.” 
(* The 


Truce of Christmas,” p 106 
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The Truce of Christmas 


By BASIL MATHEWS, M.A. 


Iilustvated by SIDNEY 


Rouen 


[’ the cobbled market place of 
roup of citizens rhey 


chatted. 


») OF 


their long cloaks around them 
losely -to shield their gaunt 
from the piercing wind that 


corner and played a 
with the drifting 
The wind was grimly playful, 
the vivacity of the men and 
§ Rouen had gone. No chil- 
played in the streets. The grey 
flected the grey despair of the 


whirling game 


Th feast of the Christ-Child to- 

w!” said Henri Janicot with a 
nical smile. 

The feast will be a fast, mon ami,” 

d his companion, ‘as every day 

been these score of weeks past.” 

And he dropped his hands with a hopeless 


lis so,” repli Henri. ‘‘ Here we 
200,000 souls to feed. From corn and 
have come to bran and vinegar, 


irom that to nothing. These English 
1 our city with the 

demons {nd the heart of their 
g Henry is as Jean the Miller’s grind- 
tor Fresh meat and 


logs Nave surrouncde 


for hardness. 


ive given place to the flesh of dogs 
mice and rats, with a seasoning 
Ss and we Va fot! a Merry 
indeed ! {nd a mirthless 
ook his thin frame. 

French looking down from 
ttlements of Rouen, saw the black, 
waters of thi wollen Seine as 

the m vy of the city wall. 
rthert nk a hundred camp- 
Clash teel, and the hum ot 
eveal exulting English 
grimly waited the inevitable 

{ the besieged city. They were 
fiercest lier ot the fifteenth 

K ! Henry \ the man ol 

7 Shaki Sp e writes as ‘the war- 

ti \ 
his heels 
ike , do fa , sword and fire, 


Seymour Lucas 


The bitter cold of the winter of 1418 
was adding its pang to the sufferings of 
the besieged citizens of the capital ot 
Normandy. Thoughts of mercy had 
hitherto beat unavailingly on the heart of 
the King-General. Since the beginning 
of August he had ringed the city with a 
hoop of steel-clad soldiers. Success or 
failure in life hung for him on the fall of 
Rouen. 

It was the eve of Christ’s nativity. 
And the English soldiers were dreaming 
of wassail and song in the homeland. 
So there rose on the evening air the sound 
of the St. Ambrose carol : 

“Thy cradle here shall glitter bright, 
And darkness breathe a newer light, 
Where endless faith shall shine serene, 
And twilight never intervene.” 

Under the impulse of the message of the 
angels’ song, the chivalry and compassion 
of the steel-hearted king were stirred. 
With a sudden, generous impulse he called 
his servants and gave orders. There was 
to be no attack to-morrow. The men of 
Rouen were to worship in peace. Busy 
preparations began, and, with glowing 
faces the camp servants stuffed the great 
creaking baskets with good fare for the 
starving French. When Christmas Day 
came the men and women and children 
of Rouen ate such delicate and satisfying 
foods as they had not seen for many 
days. Henry V., the most daring and de- 
termined of royal soldiers, whose dearest 
wish was to starve his foes into surrender, 
had remembered the birth of the Peace- 
Child. He was under the spell of the 
Truce of Christmas. 


A Festival of Music 

Exactly ten years later a group of men, 
the very flower of English chivalry, stood 
the bridge that spanned 
Loire, to where, on the other 
were long, straight, 
walls of Orleans. Suffolk and 
rs, were discussing 


looking across 
the swilt 
side, reared the 
lrowning 
Talbot, with lesser offices 


how long the best oC d sé Lic rs and citizens 
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as Christmas 
waits, under 
the very Walls 
ot the enemy 
Suffolk, Talbot 
and the other 
knights, caught 


gious — enthusi- 
asm of mercy, 
entered eagerly 


ol truce, and, 
with all the 
busy zeal that 
marks the pre 
paration 
Christmas pre 
sents. collected 
and despatched 
to Dunois, the 
French com 
mander, sump- 
tuous dishesand 
delicate fruitss 
that the French 
might celebrate 
the season with 
revelry. Dw 
nois, with fin 
French cour 
tesy, sent th 
messengers 


back with rolls 


{ 





, ' of black plush 
“With glowing faces the camp servants stuffed the great creaking baskets Es . . = 
with good fare, and bore them to the starving French”—). 103 gush 


against the 
rigour of winter 
of France could hold out against the These two rifts in the war clouds 0 
determined siege of the English. They history are not mere isolated gleams 0! 
stood on the battlements of the sturdy light. They run, with “an _ increasing 
castle of Les Tournelles, which the English purpose,” rght through the centunes 
held, where it towered over the frozen The Truce of Christmas softens the Ie 
wastes between Orleans and Blois, along lentless government of Rome, creeps 
the valley of the Loire. under the steel casque and corselet ol @ 

\ fierce, gusty autumn of wind and medieval emperor, gleams among Ut 
driving rain had developed into a bitter mountains of modern Afghanistan, leaps 
vinter, and through December the _ be- to life on the plains of Abyssinia pushes 
ieged men starved as the citizens had aside with firm hand the rifle, lightens 


starved in Rouen. But the glorious revo- army tents in Christmas midnight watches 
lutionary spirit of Christmas was brood- in India. 

ing over the camp. The soldiers put aside One of its first great triumphs cam 
pike and sword, and, getting togetherevery at the very outset of the fourth centu} 


musical instrument in camp, went down In the Christmas of the year 303 4 
to the river and played and sung carols, enormous throng of Christians, 1adl 
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“ As twilight fell to night a monster camp-fire was lighted ”—y. 109. 





CHRISTMAS 
“In the hall, the serf and vassal 
Held, that night, their Christmas wassail ; 


Many a carol, old and saintly, 
Sang the minstrel and the waits,” 


At Christmas the barons joined to ask 
for the Great Charter that lies at the 
foundation of English liberty, and Simon 
de Montfort opened a new era by sum- 
moning the first English Parliament. At 
Christmas “‘ the posie in which the White 
Rose and the Red Rose were tied together ”’ 
brought civil war to an end, for Henry 
Tudor then ended the Wars of the Roses 
by arranging to marry Elizabeth of York. 
One might stretch out the splendid line 
of Christmas “ great days” in a glittering 
pageant of banquets and coronations, 
stretching from that dawning day of 






Europe when Charles, the first of German 
emperors, Was crowned eleven centuries 
ago, to the day when a lasting truce was 
declared over all the fighting German 
principalities and powers by the placing 
of the Imperial purple on William in 1870. 


A Memorable Stuart Christmas 
It was on the very eve of Christmas, 
on a stormy, rainy morning, that London 
put on all its gala array and thronged in 
its thousands, with fluttering ribbons and 


pennons of orange, to greet the Prince 
that was to end an era of tyranny. That 


morning in 1688 a crestfallen king had 
launched on the ruffled Thames, and was 
being pulled down to the sea in his barge, 
never to return to London again. And, 
as James fled, William came marching in 
from the West, with all the acclamations 
of Cornwall, Devon, and Somerset sound- 
ing at his back, and the almost frenzied 
joy of London because of the end of its 
long nightmare. Hats bedecked with 
orange ribbon were waved in the air. 
Even the blasé dandies flourished canes 
with orange tassels. Every window was 
Hluminated with candles. Great  bon- 
fires threw a lurid light over the houses, 
and on the eager faces of women and 
children as they looked out from the case- 
ments. And every room and staircase 
in St. James’s Palace was thronged with 
the great of the land hailing the new 
truce of king and people that has never 
since been broken. 


Christmas in the Indian Mutiny 

We leap the centuries. It was Christ- 
mas Eve in 1857. But in place of the 
glittering white of snow on larch trees 
there came that mysterious glimmer of 
lamps through the white canvas of tapering 
tents. The British Army, out to quell the 
Mutiny in India, was encamped at Intha. 
It had rained heavily, and the whole host 


was waiting through Christmas Eve for 
the clear sky of the morning, and the 
sun's warmth to dry the canvas prepara- 
tory to the order to “ Strike tents’”’ and 
march: They were to hurl their forces 


against the Sepoys and drive them into 
the river. 
On Christmas 


morning a_ brilliant 


sun shone, lighting up the white roofs, 
domes, and minarets that revealed the 
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dreaming city of the East, on the horizon 
ahead of them. The tents quickly dried 
in the heat. The soldiers awaited the 
order to march. But Lord Clyde still 
sat in his tent. He was thinking of the 
homeland where his nation and his own 
people were entering on a happy season 
of festivity. The brooding spirit of the 
Truce of Christmas was upon him. He 
rose, called an officer, and gave the order 
that war should cease for the day. The 
soldiers, overjoyed, gladly seized occasion 
by the hand. Lord Clyde himself set a 
contagious example by ordering a banquet 
for his friends. Night fell, but not on a 
battlefield where the wounded groaned 
and the dead lay with ghastly faces to 
the white moon. Night fell on the glow 
of camp-fires, on trestle tables creaking 
under Christmas fare, and on the sound 
of merry-making throughout the camp, 
while roaring choruses surged into the 
sky, as men toasted their comrades in 
war and their friends in the old home. 


Between French and Germans 


The pageant of the truce goes on, moving 
to a day thirteen years later, when French 
and Germans lay encamped one against 
the other, in the fiercest campaign of the 


Franco-Prussian war. The story is best 
told in the words of the captain who 
witnessed it. 

“On the night preceding December 


25th, 1870,” the captain began, ‘‘ I was 
in command of a company of volunteers 
engaged in the defence of Paris. As l 
was walking about, the cold was _ biting 
bitterly. One of the men came up to me, 
and saluting, said, ‘ Captain, I want you 
to permit me for a little while to leave the 
trenches.’ 

‘“** Impossible ! 
rears? 

““* No, not to Paris,’ said he 
but in that direction,’ pointing towards 
the Germans. 

““He had my 
granted him permission, but warned him 
that he would most probably get killed. 

*** No fear,’ he said, and, leaping out ol 
the trenches, he waiked into the plain. 


You 


want to go to 


Smuung, 


‘ 


aroused curiosity. I 


“We followed him with our eyes, 
listening for the sharp crack of the 
enemy’s rifles, and expecting at every 


step to see him tall. Not a sound save 
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crunching of the frozen snow beneath his 
feet! As soon as he had come within 
hearing of the German sentinels he paused, 


“As soon as he had come within hearing of the 
German sentinels, he paused, saluted, and began 
a well-known Christmas hymn.” 


saluted, and began to sing the well-known 
Christmas hymn with the refrain : 


Noel! Noel! Christ is King 


of Israel.’ 


‘It was so unexpected, and so simply 
the strain took from the night, the 
the circumstances, such a beauty 


and sublimity, that the least religious of 


done, 
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us hung upon his lips, and the hardest 
hearted in our trench were moved. 

‘‘ The Germans neither spoke nor stirred. 
As soon as X—— had done 
his hymn, he gave another 
military salute, turned on 
his heel, and deliberately 
walked back to our line. 

“*Well, captain,’ said 
7 he, ‘are you sorry that 
; a you gave me leave ?’ 
‘* Before I could reply 
had begun to 
move across the snow from 
the opposite camp. He, 
like X saluted, and, 
between the companies of 
armed men, he sang a 
lovely German version of 
the ‘ Noel, Noel,’ that the 
French recruit had sung. 
I gave orders, though they 
were superfluous, not to 
fire on him. He sang the 
hymn through, verse by 
verse, and when he came 
to the refrain the soldiers 
in both camps joined in 
the chorus : 


a soldier 


“*Noel! Noel! Christ 


somed Israel!’ 


hath ran- 


“The same emotion filled all 
hearts. All diversities and enmities 
had been forgotten in the presence 
of the Prince of Peace. The soldier 
then departed to the German lines 
and disappeared. A_ few _ hours 
later we began to fire again.” 


In Afghanistan 


From the plain of the Seine to the rocky 
heart of Afghanistan is a mighty leap. 
Nine Christmases later, however, a plucky 
band of English cavalry pushing 
forward rapidly in the evening. Right 
and left loomed the mighty mountains, 
the natural ramparts and impregnable 
hiding places of the wily Afghan. The 
horsemen climbed the steep boulder- 
strewn path, and then descended the de- 
files of the Khyber Pass. On either side 
of them were glowing holly-trees, from 
which hung festoons of growing mistletoe. 
For the mistletoe the soldiers agreed, with 
grim smiles, they had no use, for half the 
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world lay between them and the maidens 
whom they would have led under its 
berries. 

The gorge narrowed, and the darkness 
deepened, while from the cliff-like heights 
came now and then the flash of an Afghan 
eun, and the sharp whizz of a bullet that 
flattened itself against the rock. They 
pressed on through the dark, and, as the 
cold grey dawn came up, the pass widened 
and dropped, till, in the dim distance, 
amid rising mists, they could distinguish 
the gleam of the white tents of the main 
British force. 

It was Christmas morning, and they 
put their tired horses to a hand-gallop as 
they caught the sharp sound. of bugles 
sounding for church parade. Then, as 
General Kinloch met them and shook 
hands, they heard the greeting shouts of 
“Merry Christmas,” forgot the Afghan 
quarrel, and the smarting desire for 
reprisals on the men who had fired on 
them from the hill-tops. 

They fell into rank behind the flagstaff 
round which the men had twisted holly. 
The regimental band struck up “‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,”’and they marched to service. 
After worship came feasting. The soup 
was served in iron mugs and enamelled 
tea-cups; the plum-pudding was eaten 
off metal plates. But the incongruity 
only served as stimulus for louder laughter. 
Banter and chaff circled more and more 
wildly round the tables as the spirit of 
Christmas gained increasing sway. 

As twilight fell to night a monster 
camp-fire was lighted, and rich young 
voices rose in the darkness with songs 
that brought memory of the homes from 
which the men had come. The darting 
flames of the camp-fire shone on the 
bearded faces of men who shaded their 
eyes with bronzed hands. 


A Truce with Poverty 
The characteristic war of the twentieth 
entury, however, is not with shell and 
shrapnel, rifle and cannon. It is the 
War whose growl unceasingly rumbles in 
the roaring streets of London. of Man- 
chester, Glasgow, and Birmingham, the 
ight for a living, the great competi- 
uve campaign. Here the regiments move 
to the iront in trainloads every morn- 
ing, and are hurled into the trenches 
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in tube and tram, in ’bus and taxicab. 
And in the crowded haunts of poverty, 
in the slums of East and West, lie the 
wounded and beaten. But Christmas 
brings its truce even to that age-long 
strife. 

The invisible barriers that divide class 
from class, the ramparts of caste, are for- 
gotten in the enthusiasm of Christmas. 
It is not easy to break down all those 
differences of point of view, of education 
and training and habit, and to discover 
the common brotherhood that is in rich 
and poor alike. Yet a common sonship 
is found around the cradle of the Child 
in the inn. 

At Christmas the grizzled and worn old 
road-mender, whose gnarled hands have 
broken their last piece of granite, chats with 
the squire, whose motor whizzes over the 
roads where the old man used to work. 
The aged laundress, whose wrinkled face 
has bent over the steam of a thousand 
washtubs, exchanges gossip with the 
dame whose linen she has wrung. The 
gulf between the Hall and the “ House” 
is temporarily bridged. My Lady Boun- 
tiful in her silks helps to entertain the aged 
folk in fustian in the “Union,” while 
her daughter captivates them with her 
songs. Music and laughter surround 
the glittering, candle-lighted tree. The 
dark days of poverty, that ought never 
to have come to the veteran [abourer, 
are lighted by the gleam of good fellow- 
ship and the glow of good cheer. Jolly 
groups of romping children prance with 
joy and wriggle with excitement as toys 
of wonderful colour and shape come from 
the hand of a “real, live Father Christmas.” 
The crippled and starvelings, with the 
veterans who have dropped out of the 
ranks through weakness, bask in the sun- 
shine of goodwill. The clatter of dishes 
and the sound of song mingle in a 
happy medley with the hum = and 
chatter of gossiping age and prattling 
childhood. 

Christmas has declared its truce. The 
truce is great gain, but the battle which 
comes before and follows after is a dark 
shame. And the day gleams on the hori- 
zon when Christmas will not simply de- 
clare a truce of days, but, in the name 
of the Prince of Goodwill, shall sign an 
everlasting peace. 
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A Living Death 


A Complete Story 





By HAROLD BEGBIE 


T was a favourite saying with Miss 
I Ransome that there would never have 
been an unkind thing said about old maids 
but for that barbarous and wicked inven- 
tion called ‘‘ Lodgings.”’ ‘‘ Anybody,’’ she 
would say, in her resolute manner, “ I don’t 
care whether it is man or woman, married 
or single, must grow bitter and narrow in 
lodgings. I never see that dreadful word, 
‘ Apartments,’ dangled from a villa window 
without feeling that an ogre lurks behind 
the curtains to destroy the humanity of 
lonely people. Every old maid should live as 
I do, on the fourth floor of the best hotels.” 

She was really very happy, and a charm- 
ing companion. As soon as she had recovered 
from a romance in her girlhood, and had 
realised that she was not very well off and 
quite alone in the world, she set herself to 
discover a manner of existence which would 
prevent her from growing crabbed and 
narrow and embittered, and perhaps ugly. 
She said to herself, 
I must avoid: myself and lodgings.”’ 
noticed that, alone in a room, she was in- 
clined te look at a certain photograph and 
let thought feed upon itself; while, out in 
the streets, even though she walked alone, 
the good-humour, 
and cheerfulness of the multitude. 

It seemed to her that 
nearer to the general life of humanity in 


‘There are two things 
She 


she caught happiness, 


her life would be 
those places where humanity lives a common 
existence, in the great hotels of the great 
cities of the world. She thoroughly endorsed 
the saying of one of her favourite French 
authors, that for a lonely woman to lose her- 
self in a great apartment, to sit solitary at 
a table formerly surrounded by dear faces, 
to listen to the furniture creaking on winter 
nights, to entertain only the rare and formal 
caller, and to be in contact with the world 
merely through the newspapers, this was 
indeed une petite mort. To avoid that living 
death she sold up her furniture ; and then, 
with all her possessions, including the photo- 
graph, contained in two formidable trunks, 
started out to see the world and to keep 
young. 
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She went first of all to Paris, and installed 
herself in a pension. This period of her life 
she described as a painful, but not uninterest- 
ing, probation. She was learning. In three 
months she had discovered that for very little 
more money than she was paying to Madame 
of the Pension, Monsieur of the Hotel would 
receive her as his guest. From that moment 
Miss Ransome became a woman of the world. 

She lived on the fourth floor of the hotel, 
and her apartment was not a grand one; 
but there was a lift, and the salon and the 
salle de which were grand—grand 
enough for a monarch or a millionaire—were 
as much hers as the most fashionable guest's 
on the first and second floor. Then there was 
the salle a manger, with its little tables and 
its music and its crowd of 


lecture, 


its flowers and 


humanity—hers as much as it was anybody 
else’s. What mattered the fourth floor, 
when the hotel was in the fashionable 


quarter, and from the window of her little 
room she could sit and watch the panorama 
of the streets ? 

There is a considerable number of solitary 
women who live this hotel life. They are the 
gipsies the 
artificial society, a race by themselves. They 


of civilisation, nomads of our 
have a knowledge of existence which is very 
interesting. They know, when the seasons 
come tor pric es to rise in the great capitals 
where they can be entertained in smaller 
but most delightful cities unknown to the 
tourist ; they know nearly all the hotels in 
Europe ; 
rivalled ; their ingenuity in little economies 
is amazing ; and they have a cultured and 
intellectual 
diverting and thoroughly cosmopolitan. 
Just as vagabonds of the road have an 
these 


their knowledge of routes 1s un- 


gossip which is exceedingly 


understanding between them, so 
gentler vagabonds of the hotel constitute a 
sisterhood, and are perfectly at home with 
other from the first moment of their 
They pass on the one to the other 
any information about landlords which may 


be useful, tell where good shoes or pretty 


each 


meeting 


lace or an evening blouse may be bought 
very cheaply, and advise each other with 
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the confidence of 
supreme authori- 
ties on every de- 
tail of that mystery 
which puzzles phi- 
losophers —human 
life. 


Miss Ransome 
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am in my spinster- 
hood.”’ 

This was in the 
early years of her 
wandering. 

Later, when she 
was five-and- 
thirty, she caught 
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the tedious convalescence had kept her a 
prisoner in Florence till the end of July. 
The heat had been terrible. She was ex- 
tremely weak and afflicted by a depressing 
languor. Often, when she was quite alone, 
she would burst into tears. She could not 
explain to herself why she cried. 

On her journey across the Continent she 
met in the train an English lady travelling 
with her two daughters. From these people, 
who took compassion on the poor invalid 
travelling alone and did her endless little 
services, Miss Ransome heard of a Nursing 
Home in Hampstead, overlooking the Heath, 
where some of the first doctors in London 
sent their patients to recover. They begged 
her to go there, and not to dream of exposing 
herself to the heat and glare of the seaside 
in August. ‘“ Wait till you are stronger ; 
wait till good nursing has made you quite 
able to look after yourself,’’ said these kind 
people 

The idea of being nursed was very pleasant 
to Blanche Ransome, and she went to this 
Home in Hampstead. 

One day, when she was beginning to feel 
almost quite well again, she walked as far 
as Golder’s Hill, and sat down on a bench in 
the beautiful gardens. It was early on Satur- 
day afternoon, and the place was beginning 
to fill with happy life. Blanche found it 
pleasant to sit on this bench, and under the 
shadow of her parasol to watch the constant 
procession of humanity. It was a very quiet, 
orderly, and self-conscious procession. Here 
and there walked an old gentleman and an 
old lady, or a mother and her children; but 
for the most part the procession consisted 
of youth at the stage of love—young men 
conscious of their fine clothes and girls con- 
scious of observation. 

Blanche hoped that all these young lovers 
would marry and be very happy. 

Of a sudden, the quiet and the orderliness 
of the place were rudely broken. A hubbub 
of voices and a hurrying scraping of feet 
sounded through the trees and 
Blanche changed her parasol to the other 
shoulder and turned to look. 

Round the corner of the walk came the 
oddest multitude in the world—a multitude 
of pale, thin, misshapen, and crippled 
children. They came with an eager rush ; 
those who could use their feet were run- 
ning, those who had two crutches were leap- 
ing forward, those who had only one hopped 


bushes 
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along at a furious pace. They were all talk- 
ing and shouting. Although they were so 
very pale and pinched, the faces of these 
poor children shone with a great light, as 
though it was a glory. Such joy trans- 
figured their suffering little faces as Blanche 
Ransome had never seen, never imagined 
in all her life. 

There was an opening in the walk close 
to the bench where she sat, and through 
this alley the children poured with a glad 
and excited On the green grass—a 
wide expanse rising slowly to a tree-covered 
knoll—they disported themselves with a 
quite frantic delight. Some threw themselves 
down and rolled; others dragged rubber 
balls from their pockets and began to play ; 
others set themselves eagerly to pick daisies. 

It was a wonderful sight to see all these 
maimed and crippled children playing with 
such wild happiness in this beautiful garden. 

At the end of the procession came three 
or four adults in charge of the party. One 
of these guardians carried a sweet little boy 


rush. 


in his arms, whose face was so pale that it 
looked like death 

He was somewhat behind the others, and 
as he came slowly along with his burden 
Blanche Ransome felt moved to ask him the 
meaning of this strange junketing. As luck 
would have it, this little man, who had very 
kind eyes and a gentle voice, seeing the 
bench so close to the green, said to the child 
in his arms, ‘‘ Look! there’s a place speci- 
ally kept for us,’’ and he came and sat 
beside Blanche with the child on his lap. 
The boy was almost more shabby than any 
of the other children. Out of the top pocket 
of his ragged little jacket projected a tin 
whistle 

A number of the well-dressed people, it 
must be confessed, moved away, glancing 
with disapproval at the shabby children, as 
though they resented the sight of so much 
misery or feared infection from such tatter- 
demalions. 

Blanche smiled at the little cripple on the 
man’s lap, and the boy opened his big eyes 
and stared with wonderment at the beauti- 
ful lady. She seemed to magnetise his gaze. 
It was as if he found her more rare and in- 
explicable than the flowers, the grass, and 
the green trees. 

Presently she was talking to the man 
who nursed this child so affectionately. 

He explained to her that a friend of the 














































alk- Ragged School Union had provided money 
e SO to give this treat to a hundred of their 
hese poorest cripples, and that vans from the 
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lad the boy. But the child only nestled closer 

a to him, still gazing open-eyed at Blanche 
red Ransome. 

a ‘Now, Stephen, would you like to please 

ves this nice lady very much indeed ?’’ asked 
ber the little man. ‘“‘I’m sure you would. 
y 3 Come ’’—he took the tin whistle from the 
es. top pocket and held it to the boy’s hands— 
ese ‘just play one of your tunes to her, one of 
ith the prettiest.”’ 
n. The boy took the whistle, and, turning 
ree away from Blanche, put it to his lips. She 
ne could not see his face, but as she looked at 
oy the poor little thin neck, so wasted between 
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the tendons, and the little shabby jacket 
covering the round shoulders, he began to 
play, and playing, gradually brought his 
face half round to her. The profile was 
charming. Blanche felt her eyes grow soft. 
The air played by this child was so gentle 
and sweet that it sounded to Blanche like 
some young shepherd of fairyland playing 
his pipe in asphodel meadows and dreaming 
of love. She was astonished at such music 
coming from the tin whistle, and from a 
child so pale and thin and wretched. 
When the tune ceased and she had thanked 
him, the boy nestled against his guardian 
and continued to keep his fascinated gaze 
upon Blanche. There was a faint tinge of 
colour in his cheeks and a shadow under his 
dark eyes. He looked so pretty that Blanche 
leaned forward and. pressed his hand and 
smiled into his eyes, asking him questions. 
““We are very happy in our Cripples’ 
Guild,” said the guardian. ‘“‘ People who 
live fortunate lives, or their children, under- 
take to be the friend of one cripple. They 





“He looked so pretty that Blanche leaned forward and pressed his hand and smiled into 
his eyes, asking him questions.” 


































write a letter once a week--that is really all 
they need do—but many of them send old 
toys and books to their particular child, and 
some of them even have these little wards 
on occasional visits to their homes. This 
friendship makes a very happy interest in 
the lives of our little cripples, as you can 
imagine. Each child has an invisible friend 
‘in the happy world.” 

Before they separated, Blanche said, “ I 
should like to know more about the Cripples’ 


Guild. Would you mind sending me particu- 
lars ?”’ She took a very affectionate fare- 


well of little Stephen, and gave him half-a 
crown to carry back with him to the Borough 

Two or three days afterwards a big en 
velope full of papers concerning the Cripples’ 
Guild Blanche With 
these papers was a letter from the gentleman 
she had spoken to at Golder’s Hill. He sent 
her a list of little cripples, and particulars 
of their lives and parents, in case she should 
like to make herself a friend of one of them 

When Blanche replied to this letter it was 
to say that she should like to be the friend 
of Stephen 

Alas! the answer came that Stephen was 


came to Ransome. 


already provided with a friend 

Then it was that Blanche 
greatly her heart had gone out to the little 
boy with the pipe. She felt a terrible sense 
of deprivation, almost of bereavement, when 
this letter arrived. The big eyes of the child 
haunted her. The air which he had played 
on his pipe breathed through her memory ; 
she found herself humming it. ‘ For the 
first time in my life,’ “T am in 
love, and it is in vain.”’ 

She sent a cheque to the Cripples’ Guild, 


realised how 


she said, 


and said that, as she was always travelling, 
it would perhaps be unwise of her to unde 
take the office of a friend. She said that she 
should like to have the address of Stephen, 
to send him occasionally a picture postcard 
or a box of sweets, if she might be allowed 
to do so. A letter arrived acknowledging 
her cheque, giving Stephen’s address, and 
saying there was no reason why she should 
not be his friend in the way she wished 
It is very strange,’ said Blanche to her- 
‘that this little boy, whose life is a 
petite should me feel that 
all my happy days of travel have been also 
a living death, and one far worse than his.”’ 
It came to her that she had lived all these 
years, not 


self 


real mort make 


only unloved, but unloving. 
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The great impulse to mother and protect 
which exists in all good women had been 
held in check, had been poisoned and starved. 
What a selfish life she had lived! She 
looked back on all her journeyings, all her 
migrations, all her management of this great 
mystery called life, and saw that she had 
done nothing to alleviate pain, nothing to 
console affliction, nothing to make others 
happy. Ah, how guilty she felt! Whata 
petite mort her life had been ! 

The memory of her long and lonely illness 
in Florence returned with new force to her 
mind. She reflected that there are thousands 
of poor people incurably ill, who lie in 
wretched garrets waiting for death amidst 
surroundings of the most horrible and de- 
pressing penury. much and 
sadness and pain there is in the world! And 
she had done nothing! Ah, petite mort / 

One day at Golder’s Hill she saw clearly 
that her loneliness resulted from her selfish- 
She must spend her life now in caring 
for others. She must make her own sur- 
roundings of love by loving some human 
being more than herself. She would love 
Stephen. Ever after this realisation she 
called Golder’s Hill the garden of her illu- 
mination. 

She began by sending the little boy a box 
of sweets and a packet of transfers. At first 
she thought of sending a loving letter with 
this gift, and of asking him to write her a 
letter in return; but her rose 
within her and said, ‘‘ You are doing a kind- 
ness only to benefit yourself. You are un- 
loved, and you want to be loved ; that 1s 
why you are sending these things.”” So she 
sent the parcel without a letter. 

Every now and then she would send a 
picture postcard to Stephen, or a book of 
adventure, or some toy which she thought 


How sorrow 


ness 


conscience 


would amuse him, and every time the temp- 
tation to write and ask him if he loved her 
was very great, but she withstood it She 
was trying to live a religious life. 

A wonderful thing had happened to 
Blanche Ransome. She was in love with a 
child 

Her life was really as deeply changed as 
any sinner’s converted from sin to good- 
ness. She monotonous twl- 
light to She from 
shadows and coldness into a place of sun- 
light and flowers. How gentle she became, 
how sweet and contemplative! Day and 


woke from a 


a golden dawn came 












































night she prayed for her little cripple ; no 
mother could have loved her child more. 
At Holy Communion she prayed for him. 
Sometimes, thinking of him as she lay in her 
bed waiting for sleep, she would cry very 
softly and feel a great longing for him 
Penitence and expiation were in this 
devotion. Love for the child had revealed 
to her how selfish, how un-Christlike, 
all her past had been She thought to 
expiate this long past of selfishness by deny- 
ing herself the love of the child. She said, 


I am Stephen’s anonymous mother ! 


But when winter came, and the air was 
filled with the sense of Christmas, Blanche 
could no longer restrain the hunger of her 
heart. For an hour just for one little hour, 
She would indulge her love, her anonymous 
maternity. She dwelt on the thought with 


“At the entry of the narrow court stood a number of very shabby people, who stared at 
her and made her feel afraid”—p. 116. 


an eagerness and an excitement which 
amazed her. She took pleasure in restrain- 
ing this impulse, holding it back till Christ- 
mas Eve. When one loves very greatly 
there is pleasure in postponing delight. 
Blanche bought her presents and waited. 

On Christmas Eve she set out for the terra 
incognita of the Borough. She went in a 
four-wheeled cab. It was bitterly cold, and 
she was well wrapped up in furs. One of 
the nurses at the Home had put a foot- 
warmer into the cab. She kept her hands 
in her muff. On the opposite seat were several 
parcels. One of them contained a beautiful 
seven-stop whistle, made of silver. 

It began to snow. 

When the cab stopped in Borough High 
Street the air was thick with snowflakes 
and the pavements were a trodden welter 

















of snow water. Blanche left the cab at the 
kerb and passed up a narrow court, at whose 
entry stood a number of very shabby and 
savage-looking people who stared at her 
and made her feel afraid. She had to walk 
through two or three of the worst streets in 
London before she reached the house where 
Stephen lived. 

Stephen’s aunt opened the door. He was 
upstairs, she said. The little fellow had been 
ill ever since the cold came. It was bron- 
chitis. They could not do very much for 
him. His mother was dead, and his father 
had gone to America ; she and her husband 
—who were only uncle and aunt to him, when 
all was said and done—had children of their 
own; it could not be expected that they 
should do much. 

The squalor of the home almost made 
Blanche regret that she had abandoned her 
anonymity. It was better to love at a 
distance. Disillusion was terrible. Her feel- 
ings towards Stephen seemed to undergo a 
change. 

However, she went bravely up the dirty 
stairs, and found him in a dark room, lying, 
whiter than ever, on a bed so shabby and 
dreadful that it filled her with nausea. Oh, 
how she wished she had not come! 

But the great eyes of the child so leapt 
and shone at her entrance that love rushed 
back into her heart. She forgot the dirty 
room, the dirty bed, the ill odours, and the 
hideous squalor, and only knew that the 
dying child was sitting up in bed, his hands 
pressed down at his side to support and keep 
him upright, his lips parted, and his eyes 
burning with wonder and love. 

“Do you know who I am?” 
tenderly. 

‘* Yes, yes 

‘ You remember ? ” 

“Yes, yes!’ He was breathing ex- 
citedly. His pale cheeks were suffused with 
fiery colour. How his great eyes flashed ! 

She smiled and said, ‘“‘ But you haven't 
known, now, have you, who it was that sent 
you and toys, 
transiers ? 


she asked, 


7? 


sweets books and and 


He had his arms round her neck, for she 
was kneeling at his side now. With 
cheek pressed against hers, he whispered 
I was afraid to ask 


” 


his 


‘IT hoped it was you 
anyone in case it wasn’t you 

She experienced a most delightful feeling, 
from which vanity was not free. To this 
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child she was beautiful and wonderful. Her 


her eyes sparkled, and she 
gratefully. Is it not delightful 


colour 
kissed him 
to be loved ? 

** But I did ask at last,”’ he said, stroking 
her hands, which were opening the parcels. 
“I thought it might be Mr. Cardew, so I 
asked him i 

She said, ‘‘ Mr. Cardew ? ”’ 

“But he said he hadn’t sent them, and 
so I was glad, because I wanted it to be you. 
I’ve dreamed of you often and often. I've 
dreamed that you kissed me!”’ 

“Mr. Cardew, Stephen ?’”’ She gave him 
the silver whistle. Her hand was trembling, 

“‘That’s my friend. He lives right across 
London, by that park where the King lives ; 
he has taken me there, and I’ve seen the 
wild birds on the lake. Oh, what a beautiful 
whistle! It’s like silver! Is it silver? 
Real silver ? ”’ 

While they were talking there was a sound 
of a man’s foot on the stairs. 

Stephen exclaimed, ‘It’s Mr. 
He always comes on Christmas Eve. 

The room was now so dark that it was 
impossible to distinguish each other's face. 
Woman and child leaned towards each other, 
embracing, and looked towards the door 
It opened, and a dark figure entered. 

“Stephen!” said a kind voice. 

“Mr. Cardew ! what do you think ?”’ cried 
the boy excitedly. ‘‘ The kind lady who sent 
me all those things is here, and it zs the same 
lady I told you about.” 

He came forward and said, ‘‘ Well, you'll 
have so many toys this Christmas that you 
won't know what to do with them. However, 
the Evelina Hospital is not far !”’ 

“‘She has brought me a silver whistle, a 
real silver one. Look!”’ 

Blanche rose and said : 

“It is very dark, but I recognise your 
voice, Arthur.’’ She held out her hand 

He did not start, but, taking her hand, he 
bent his face towards her, and said : 

“What is your name? Tell me.” 

“IT am_ Blanche But—so - 
changed!’’ She smiled as she added, “! 
have learned to love others.’ 

They stood facing each other in the dark- 
ness of the garret, looking into each other's 
As they stood there Stephen lifted 
the silver pipe to his lips and very softly 
played the air which Blanche had first heard 
in the garden of her illumination. 


came, 


Cardew ! 


” 


Ransome. 


, 


eyes. 
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A Christmas Message 
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By the LORD BISHOP OF RIPON 


“They that dwelt in the land of the shadow of death, upon them hath the light shined’’—ISAIAH ix, 2. 


- old saying tells us that “ People 
‘i. never know when they are well off.” 
This means that we seldom measure our 
blessings. Our attention is too often 
fixed on what we have not. We hardly 
heed what we have. How many among 
the prosperous are happy? There is 
always something which is wanting to 
_— their happiness. Christmas is 
the festival of gladness. There ought to 
be no murmuring hearts, if we measure 
rightly the meaning of its gladness; not 
dwelling on what we wish for, but en- 
deavouring to realise the great change 
which the birth of Christ has wrought in 
human thought. 

It has come, therefore, into my mind 
that we may measure Christmas gladness 
by a comparison. Let us picture what 
the winter festival of our forefathers 
meant: let us compare it with our 
Christmas festival. Thus we may be able 
to judge the greatness of our Yuletide 
blessing. 

Yuletide Long Ago 

_Here then, first, is the picture of the 
Yuletide festival of olden days. It is 
long ago, and our ancestors, unblessed 
with the artificial protection which we 
enjoy in winter’s cold, are watching 
anxiously the behaviour of the sun. 
They know, as we do, that the sun is a 
ble ssed power for good; they know that 
its beams give light and warmth: a 
pleasant thing it is to behold the sun. 
They know more than this : they know 
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that when the sun shines upon the earth 
in the long summer days the earth re- 
sponds and brings forth food for man. 
Knowing this, they watch the movements 
of the sun, and as the winter comes on 
they note that the sun gives less of his 
smile to the earth. 


The Shortening Days 

As the days shorten, they watch the 
sun with ever-increasing anxiety. The 
days of November are shorter than 
those of July or August, and the days 
of December are shorter still. Is the 
great sun slowly withdrawing his face ? 
Is this great and blessed power angry, 
and is he going to leave the earth to 
cold and darkness? Are their homes, 
once gladdened and cheered by the sun 
which rose upon them early and reluct- 
antly left them for a brief and faintly 
darkened night, after having been smiled 
upon for long and luxurious summer 
hours, to be bereft of the sun’s bright- 
ness and genial warmth? Such dulled 
and darkened dwellings would hardly 
be homes to them. So we can imagine 
them watching the sun’s behaviour with 
anxious hearts and questioning spirits. 

The December days brought ever- 
shortening visits of the sun. Each day 
the blessing of his presence grew scantier, 
and when the twenty-first day of Decem- 
ber came, with its shorn hours of sun, the 
anxiety reached its climax ; the days which 
followed were more eagerly observed, 














and the watching people knew the pangs 
of doubt. As the days passed a faint 
hope sprang up. Some deemed that the 
days were not shortening ; some declared 
that they were even lengthening. And 
so the twenty-second, the twenty-third, 
and the twenty-fourth of the month 
passed, and then with the twenty-fifth 
the doubt which had changed to hope 
became the hope which changed to cer- 
tainty. 
The Festival of the Victorious Sun 

With certainty came a deep joy; 
with joy the desire to express it. De- 
cember the twenty-fifth became a day of 
festival, and the festival was the festival 
of the gracious and victorious sun, who 
was returning in strength to the earth, 
who had banished the fear of the power 
of darkness, who was beneficent, and 
faithful in his beneficence, and who would 
once more fill the homes of man with light 
and heat and plenty. And so the festival 
of winter became a festival of rejoicing 
among people who understood but little 
of the world, but did understand how 
needful was the light of the sun for the 
gladness and complcteness of life as they 
knew it. 


A Parable of Christmas Gladness 

We have been trying to put ourselves 
back into the thoughts and fears and 
joys of our ancestors. Can we not see 
how much fuller than theirs are our lives 
and thoughts? The Nature thought 
which predominates in their winter festival 
may give us a parable of our own Christmas 
gladness ; but in finding the parable we 
shall see that our winter festival is richer 
in meaning, deeper in insight, and wider 
in range than was theirs. 

The winter festival of our ancestors 
was a feast of gladness because the light 
and warmth of the sun was assured to 
them. They had been fearing that cold 
and darkness would be their portion ; 


they rejou ed in the restoration to 
them of the power of the sun. They 
were thinking of physical need; the 


world since then has taken up deeper 
problems. 

There have been times in its history 
when men have put evil and dark inter- 
pretations upon life. The experiences of 
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life resemble those of our ancestors : 
darkness mingles with light, night with 
day, sorrow with joy. And often men 
have asked which is the stronger, the dark 
or the light. Is evil greater than good ? 
Is life itself so fully charged with dis- 
appointment, disease and pain that the 
greatest happiness is to be found in 
escaping from its burdens ? When dark 
thoughts like these take hold of the soul, 
then even the beautiful things in Nature 
take upon them a sinister appearance. 
The recurrence of the seasons, the ebb 
and flow of tides, the alternations of day 
and night, seem to be wearyful and monot- 
onous. “All things,’’ said the Preacher, 

are full of labour; man cannot utter 
it. .. . The thing which hath been, it 
is that which shali be; and that which 
is done is that which shall be done: and 
there is no new thing under the sun” 
(Eccl. i. 8, 9). In the same fashion the 
sacred books of the East utter the cry 
of vanity and weariness. Impermanence 
is marked on everything; love is pain; 
life is pain: to escape from life’s illusions 
and to reach a state which is beyond 
feeling and knowing is the thing most to 
be desired. 

This is the pessimistic interpretation 
of life. It has been common enough 
when men have felt the burden of exist- 
ence; it has been strong enough to ap- 
pear to put even questions of right and 
wrong in doubt. There were writers 
among the Jews who saw what was right 
and sought to follow it; but experience 
came and showed them, as it were, a 
horrible vision—the valuelessness of right. 
“I do see the ungodly in such prosperity,” 
was the cry of him who saw that the good 
man did not always meet good fortune. 
Was it to be wondered that such a man 
should begin to doubt whether it was 
worth while being good ? 


The Optimism of Christmas 

Now Christmas Day carries us far away 
from such pessimistic views of life. 
Jesus Christ is born: He lies as a little 
child in the manger; life as yet has not 
disclosed itself to His infant mind; all 
its experiences are yet to come. If this 
Infant Christ be in truth the Word which 
was with God and was God (John i. 1). 
here is a wonderful thing! Will any of 
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us say that life is not worth living, 
seeing that Christ was sent of His Father 
to face life ? There must be some use, 
some value, some great and far-reaching 
purpose in life, if He Who was the Word, 
came and took up life. 


Christ’s Interpretation of Life 

Let us, however, watch this life of Christ ; 
let us remember the pessimistic interpre- 
tation some gave to life; let us note the 
interpretation of life which Christ will give. 

We may remember that His life was 
one of labour; it was that of a man 
of sorrows ; it led through toil and tears 
to the crown of thorns and to the cross. 
But Jesus Christ is no pessimist. On the 
contrary, He interprets life by light. 
Over all is the Father, sending rain and 
sunshine on the evil and the good; He 
takes the best instincts of human love 
and interprets God through them : “ If ye 
then, being evil, know how to give good gifts 
to your children, how much more shall 
your Father which is in heaven give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask Him ?” 
As we read Christ’s life we see work and 
suffering, but the atmosphere in which 
He lives is one of sunshine. We go with 
the crowd of pessimists, and we hear 
their doleful interpretations of life. Christ 
comes and stands among them, His head 
crowned with thorns. They, like our 
ancestors, watching the shortening days, 
interpret life by their fears: there is no 
hope ; the days grow shorter; the dark 
will win. Then Christ speaks: the evil 
will go; the good is stronger; light will 
prevail. 

The Triumph of Good 

Yes, even though we may have ex- 
perience of darkening days in which the 
power of light seems to shrink, yet the 
final victory is with good; there are 
hours which seem to belong to the power 
of darkness, but these pass and the sun- 
shine will win. And even at the very 
worst the sun never dies. The December 
days of life’s experience have their place 
in a world for which there is summer as 
well as winter, and even in winter a never- 
failing sun. 


The Festival of the Light 
Jesus Christ took away the pessimistic 
interpretation of life: He showed that 
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behind all life was God—the Father— 
bestowing upon man life and life’s ey. 
periences, that man might find in life ap 
education towards a higher good; mep 
might suffer, but they need not perish: 
they might pass through the valley of 
darkness, but they need never die. As 
long as the sun’s power remains up 
quenched, so long will flowers and fruits 
spring from the bosom of the earth. As 
long as God is God, life is assured to man, 
“‘ Because I live, ye shall live also,” said 
Jesus Christ. 

It is always open to us to explain day 
by night or to explain night by day; 
to explain life by the dark things or by 
the light. Christ taught us, not only to 
“cleave ever to the sunnier side of 
doubt,” but to live in the light and 
love which, now less seen and now 
more, is never absent from the lives 
of men. 

Thus Christmas Day is the festival 
of the Light which lighteth every man 
and which never fails. 


The Festival of the Home 

But we may follow the parable a step 
farther. Our ancestors passed through a 
time of fear which ended in gladness. 
The play of the emotions has a real value; 
the sentimentalist is the man who places 
reason at the mercy of sentiment ; but 
though sentimentalism is to be avoided, 
life would possess little educational value 
if nothing occurred to rouse our emotions 
and to stir our feelings. 

Those who feared that the earth was 
about to be given over to cold and darkness 
knew the emotions of fear and suspense: 
they knew also the feeling of relief, the 
emotions of joy, when the power of the 
sun was shown to be triumphant. We do 
not live by reason only ; we find the highest 
moments of life through our emotions. 
We live more in an hour of deep gladness 
or heavy sorrow than in a day of mental 
labour or mechanical toil. The winter 
festival was a festival of rejoicing. The 
joy that followed close on the heels ol 
fear made all human ties doubly dear. 

So for us does Christmas Day draw all 
of us closer together. Christmas Day 
the festival of the home. If behind all 
things there is the love of God, then the 
love which banished pessimism from life 
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must enlarge our thoughts and give 
tenderness to our affections. The love 
which took our manhood into God has 
made all human ties dear with a sweet 
sense of sacred kinship. Christmas be- 
comes the festival of the heart—the 
sreat human festival. 


The Festival of the Heart 

It is the festival of the heart. It is love 
coming to earth. The very season gives 
an emphasis to the thought. 

The keen frost, the bitter wind that 
lashes the face and searches out the 
weakness of the clothing, the early dark- 
ness which sends its gloom along the 
streets and robs earth of her colours, 
make one think wistfully of the warm 
fireside, the friendly greeting, the loving 
thoughtfulness, the welcome of the home ! 
Everything outside the house conspires 
to make us value all that is within the 
house; Nature turns a cold shoulder 
and a chilling eye upon us, and we re- 
member that it is not in beauty of scene, 

wealth of colour, or magnificence of 
foliage, that life’s best things are to be 
found; we begin to appreciate the kind- 
ness and constancy of heart that makes 
lair scenes sweet and that keeps a warm 
place for us when all outside is dark and 
cold. 

Spring brings the festival of hope 
when prophecies of beauty and fulness 
may be read in fields and hedgerows. 
Summer brings the feast of the eye when 
earth is arrayed in her richest apparel. 
Autumn brings us the feast of industry 
When fruit is gathered in honour of work. 
But with the dark days of winter comes 
the feast of the heart, when love grows 
warm and shines bright, when happiness 
Meets us, not in springing flowers or heavy 
Sheaves, not in outward gifts, but where 
love has hidden her, behind the home door 
Which shuts out darkness and coldness, 
past unkindnesses and intrusive fear. 


To Turn our Thoughts Upward 
Christmas is the human festival: its 
very season compels us to realise that in 
t 7 , 
the long run ou greatest happiness 1S 
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not found in material things—in fruits of 
the soil or riches that can be handled and 
counted, but in the affections of the soul, 
in kindness, self-forgetfulness, sympathy, 
and love. 


The Yoke of Material Things 

In realising this we are lifted far above 
the range of our ancestors’ thoughts. 
Yet let us not forget how easily we 
may fall under the yoke of material 
things. Let Christmas preach against 
our follies and our prevalent delusions ; 
for in spite of preacher, poet and pro- 
phet, in spite of the sad and bitter 
experiences of life, we, obstinate and 
stupefied, toil for accumulations of 
money, large property, dazzling posses- 
sions, lordly titles. 

But year by year Christmas preaches to 
us of the joy which came to the manger 
and the gladness which can belong to 
the humblest home. A little thought 
might save us from great and prolonged 
sorrow. Look round the earth, and 
say whether of all created things man 
is not the greatest we know. Where, 
then, shall man, placed in the garden 
of the world, find his greatest joy ? He 
may find joy in all things that bloom— 
in flower and fruit, in grass and tree, 
in river and sky, but keener than the joys 
which these can yield is the joy which 
comes from his own kind. The best can 
yield best joy to the best. Man can 
bring to man a gladness which no flower 
or fruit of earth can bring. 

Not therefore in accumulated posses- 
sions, but in our fellow-men, will our 
truest joys be found. The old pictures 
which show us the mother bending over 
her Babe, while the wise and rich are 
unfolding their treasures, preach to us 
the dear human gospel of Christmas Day. 
Our best joys can be found, not in 
riches, but in realising our kinship with 
the men and women and children who 
are round about us; for there is more joy 
in sympathy than in a surplus: life finds 
its fulness in love, and love finds its voca- 
tion in service, even as Christ came, “ not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 
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Love's Barrier 
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SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 
Ciaupe Secreta, Vicar of Midcar.in Yorkshire, whilst on holiday in Paris makes the acquaintance of Helen Revell. On 


returning to the parish he tries without avail to forget her. 


He is poor, and his house is kept by his sister Jane—a very fine 


strong-minded woman whom he has scarcely appreciated. Quite suddenly upon their quiet lives comes a bomb in the shape 


of a letter from Helen Revell to Secretan, asking his advice. 


He at once goes to Colchester, where she is living with her 


stepmother, and she tells him of her unhappy and humiliating position. He promptly declares his love and offers her 


marriage. 
CHAPTER IV 


A HIGHWAY OF HONOUR 


SUDDEN change swept over the calm 
i of Helen’s face. It did not flush; 
it became instinct with indescribable feel- 
ing; her eyes shone, her mouth became tremu- 
lous with sweetness. Her heart, quite cold 
to the man who thus proclaimed himself 
her lover, was yet touched by his chivalric 
devotion. For the story she had just told 
him was surely not one calculated to raise 
any woman in a man’s estimation, though 
she had not told all. 

“You are very good,” she said in a low 
voice, full of intense feeling. ‘‘ I can never 
thank you ; but it is impossible.” 

“Why is it impossible ? ” 

He spoke with the quick impatience of 
the man who will not recognise an obstacle. 
We have known 


“Oh, do you not see ? 
one another only for five days, and 

“Time is of no importance in such a 
matter,’ he interrupted feverishly. ‘I 
knew the first moment I saw you that I 
felt for you what I have never felt for any 
woman before I did not try to analyse it, 
only I know the world was a different world 
for me during those scanty hours we spent 
together, and that since they have been over 
my life has seemed grey, purposeless, alto- 
gether impossible. Surely that can have 
but one meaning.” 

“From your point of view, perhaps,” she 
Said gravely. “ But you forget what you 
propose has two sides Marriage surely 
requires that two shall be agreed. Even 
the most untortunate of them start, we must 
presume, on that assumption.” 

“The circumstances are unusual,” he 
reminded her. “I am honoured beyond 
ee telling by your confidence. It gives me 
lope that in the future everything would 


I 
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be easy. I think I could make you happy, 
and even perhaps I might teach you to 
care.”’ 

She shook her head, and her eyes filled 
with sudden tears. 

She looked at him with a straight, direct 
simple look. 

“Believe me, I shall never forget your 
chivalrous generosity, never forget that 
you offered to a friendless and _ beaten 
woman the best you had to offer. I am 
very unhappy, and I do not know which 
way to turn, but I would not seek the most 
selfish way out. I would not spoil your 
life.”’ 

“Spoil it! You would be the making 
of me, and of any man’s life,”’ he interrupted 
once more, with the same strange passion. 
“You speak of selfishness. It is all on 
my side. I press that which I want beyond 
anything on earth, and I am kept humble 
by the poverty of the thing I offer. I have 
told you that Iam a poor man. My income 
is only three hundred a year, and there is 
my sister.” 

**And yourself. 
yourself, when you speak of your poverty, 
she said, with a swift, bewildering smile. 
“Tf I know anything of country parishes, 
and the place of the priest there, you 
could wed where you liked. You do not 
need to go afield to seek a wife, even one 
who would do you so little credit as I.” 

The words were delicately said, and con- 
veyed a very subtle form of flattery, but 
Secretan would none of them. For the first 
time in his life he was really humble. A 
great love, such as his had undoubtedly 
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become, glories in debasing itself. 

‘“Why will you belittle yourself? You 
must know how fitted you are to grace any 
station. And I am something less than a 
poor man. I am the son of very poor 




















































parents, I could never be your equal in any 
sense.” 

“Hush!” she said sharply. You are 
a good man, and as such are immeasurably 
the superior of a woman like me. I have 
tried to tell you something of my life, but 
I see now that you have not grasped any of 
its mean sordidness, its ghastly makeshifts, 
its hollowness pretence. It has all 
been very bitter, but it has done more harm 
even than I thought. It has created a gulf 
between my life and a life like yours. Be- 
lieve me, I am right when I say nothing could 
bridge it.” 

“‘T believe nothing of the sort,’’ he said 
with a quick impatience which caused a 
slight smile to touch her grave lips. ‘I 
believe that you are the wife for me. I 
want you. I will have you. I’l teach you 
to care for me, and to forget all the misery 
you speak of.” 

His masterful way pleased her. Few 
women care to be humbly wooed, and the 
masterful lover succeeds where the suppliant 
fails. For a moment Helen was silent, 
greatly tempted. It offered a way out— 
no humiliating, doubtful way, but a high- 
way of honour, the offer of a good man’s 
shelter and name and love. Accept this, and 
she righted herself instantly with the sneer- 
ing, prying world that had played with her 
good name ; she could rid herself at once and 
for ever of the daily companionship of her 
stepmother, and score a veritable triumph 
over her. The temptation was great, but 
as she glanced at Secretan, admiring the 
man, she admitted to herself that it would 
not be fair. For though she had found him 
a pleasant and interesting acquaintance, 
she had no love for him; she told herself 
that her heart was a dead thing which no 
power on earth could revivify. No, 
would not do him so great a wrong. 
rose to her feet a little heavily. 


and 


she 
She 


Thank you very much,” 
quietly ; “but it 
better say 


she said very 
We had 


always re- 


is impossible. 
shall 
member that you were willing to give a 
friendless wommu the best you had to give. 
If I appreciated it less, I would 
but—but you must understand.” 

He took her hands, and his deep eyes 
glowing with the passion of his heart, clave 
to her changing face. 

“Helen!” he 
not asking much. 


good-bye. I 


accept, 


hoarsely. ‘I 
You say you don’t care 


cried am 
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for me, but I am willing to wait. 
be impatient, dear. Like Jacob, I can serve 
seven years for you. Don't send me away! 
Give me the right to take care of you, to 
give you a home.” 

She suffered her hands to remain, and 


I will not 


her eyes met his in large, questioning appeal 
He was so big, so strong, so kind and good; 
so different in every way from most of the 
men she had first and last 
thought had been for self alone. When she 
compared his chivalry to the cold selfishness 
of the man who had sworn he loved her, 
and to whom she had given the firstfruits 
of her girlish passion, she shuddered. Yet 
Secretan She secretly 
gloried in his splendid looks. Beside him, 
Hunt in all his glory would not have had 
the best of it. 

“You are rushing to your own destruc- 
tion,’”’ she said, with her fleeting smile of 
pathos. ‘‘ Don’t you see the great barrier 
is that I don’t care? I like you, I respect 
you—there is something that compels all 
my confidence—but I don’t care, and I shall 
never care for you, as you say you care for 
me. It is too great a risk. Tell me—in 
your experience of the cure of souls have 
you never come in touch with the tragedy 
of a loveless marriage ? ”’ 

“Tf I have, it has nothing to do with us. 
I am not afraid. I have enough love for 
two. Let me try, Helen. I swear I can't 
go back to the cld grey life after a glimpse 
of paradise has been vouchsafed. Let us 
be married, and soon. I believe that to- 
gether we should conquer fate.” 

She drew herself a little away, and finally, 
turning completely from him, walked down 
the path by the river’s brim. He did not 
seek to follow her, understanding that she 
sought counsel with herself, which augured 
hopefully for his cause. Somewhere across 
mental flitted the “ She 
who hesitates is lost,’ and a smile followed 
them 

He admired the straight, lissome outline 
of her fine figure, the air of breeding, the 
How 
commonplace, how ordinary, how altogether 
different in comparison were all the women 
he had ever known ! 

When she came to him again, walking 
slowly, yet without hesitation, he felt his 
heart beat almost to suffocation. 

Her expression had changed ; her face, 4 


seen, whose 


was no weakling. 


his vision words 


neat, proud poise of the small head. 
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little white, was set in a sudden deter- 
mination 

“It is not out of pity you ask me,”’ she 
said, and there was a difficult note in her 
voice. ‘‘ You—you care enough, you say, 
for both! Are you quite sure of all that 
involves ? ”’ 

“It involves all I care for, the right to 
shelter you /”? he answered quickly. 

~ And you will not expect too much? I 
cannot pretend a love I do not feel, but I 
would not fail in my duty to you. You are 
willing to take all these risks, and—and any 
others that might arise?” she added, her 
glance swerving for a moment from his 
41cdCC 


Pf. take all the risks gladly. I am not 
alraid,”’ : 


“ But you know so little of me! I may 
be a quite impossible person to live with, 
and my stepmother the sufferer. You have 
nothing but my word.” 
iT , 
the po forget I don't see you to-day for 
st time There were five days in 
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“He did not seek to follow, understanding that she sought counsel with herself.” 


Paris, in all about ten hours’ intimate talk. 
Surely that must count for something.” 


‘“‘Ten hours to prepare for a lifetime! 


You have a large trust. I will take you at 
your word. I will marry you, understanding 
that you accept all the risks.” 


She gave him her hand, and he took it 


between both of his. She was thankful 
that he did not offer to kiss her. Afterwards 
he remembered that it had not occurred to 
him to do it, though it is usually by a kiss that 
such a compact is sealed. 


‘“‘Thank God! God bless you, and may 


He judge between me and thee,” he said in 
a very full voice. She drew herself a little 
away, and released her hands. 


“Where shall we go now? What shall 


we do?” she asked feverishly as if she 
feared to continue the theme. “I feel that 
I am very inhospitable, but you understand 
that the house is not mine. I have not even 
the right to ask who I will to it.” 


“I quite understand,” he answered gently. 


“But you are going to take me there now. 














We can perhaps take a roundabout way, so 
as to bring us there as near the appointed 
time as possible.” 

She stood still, looking at him wonderingly. 

“You mean it? You will go there, face 
Mrs. Revell, perhaps tell her what has 
happened ?’ 

“ That is precisely what I am going to 
do,”’ he answered steadily. ‘‘ You belong 
to me now, and the quicker she understands 
it the better.” 

“It will not be pleasant for you, and it 
is not even necessary,’ she said reluctantly. 
‘“She has really no right to be consulted, 
or to know what is going on. Even if I 
marry, I should not take her into my 
confidence.” 

**T will not leave Colchester without seeing 
her, and placing the matter on the right 
foundation,” he said quite quietly, but with 
an equal decision. 

“But she has never even your 
name,” said Helen in dismay. ‘ The 
children have told her about the nice man 
who was always so willing and so clever in 
helping with the boats, but they don’t even 
know his name. It 
plained from the very beginning.” 

“ Well, I think I am equal to that. 
you think I look it ?’ 

The change that had come over him as- 
tonished her, and filled her with a strange 
mingling of admiration and a little dismay. 
Now he was the lover triumphant, ready to 
stand up to world if 
proud only when she was by his side. If 


heard 


would have to be ex- 


Don’t 


the whole need be, 
only she had cared, what pride would have 
been in her heart! How it 
swelled with the joy of 
ecstasy of love ! 

‘I don’t think I realised until this moment 


would have 


living and the 


with an 
deter- 


just how big you are!” she said 
odd little laugh ‘You are quite 
mined, then, to see Mrs. Revell ? ’’ 

“Quite, unless you absolutely forbid it.” 

**Oh, I don’t do that 
little odd—that Couldn’t you sleep 
in the town to-night, and let me explain 
first to her, before you have the interview ? 
It would certainly bs 

**But I’m not seeking the easiest 
I want to spare you 
smooth as it made, for, after all, 
you have still a few weeks to live under 
her roof, but I shall take care that it will 
be a very few weeks.” 


The situation is a 
is all 


easier for you.”’ 
way 
to make the way as 


can be 
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“You are very masterful. Do you know 
that I have been accustomed to order my 
life pretty much as I pleased? I have never 
obeyed anybody. Why should I obey you?” 

“You will not hard task- 
master, everything, except 
what pertains to your you will 
find me as your But I 
reserve the right to take care of you in the 
way that seems best in my sight.” 

“But I might differ.” 

“Then we should laugh all the differences 
away. I’m right in this. If Mrs. Revell 
is the sort of woman I imagine her to be, 
she will respect me all the more for taking 
a bold stand. It will thus be better for 


find me a 
dearest. In 
welfare, 


wax in hands. 


you. 
** Whatever 
been, I am 


your imaginings may have 
quite have never 
conjured her up as she actually exists,” 
said Helen, with a faint smile. ‘I can't 
tell you how queer I feel, almost as if I 
had been suddenly called to take part in 
some comedy for which I had not learned 
my book.” 

“I will take the book,’’ said Secretan 
calmly. ‘‘ And I think I’m going to enjoy 
myself very much. How long will it take 
us to get back to the house?” 


Sure you 


‘** About ten minutes.”’ 

*‘ Then let us stop here and talk for another 
half-hour.”’ 

He drew her hand within his arm, and they 


turned down the path together. Helen felt 


herself like an unreal person, until he 
suddenly took her breath away by his next 
words 


“This is the thirteenth of November. In 
four weeks from to-day we can be married, 
and we shall go back to Paris for a brief 
honeymoon.” 

She laughed out loud. 

“= 


happen! You 


won't 


It can’t possibly 


happen. 
I take 


and I to marry! 
back my words I won't do it.” 
‘Take them back! Not if I know it; 
they were too precious, and I’m not going 
to be tossed back to despair when I’ve 
once been on the heights,” he observed 
with that singular calmness of appropriation 
which secretly amazed and even fascinat 
her. Helen Revell had a strong personality, 
which much isolation and introspection had 
undoubtedly fostered But now she met 
one which matched her own ; nay, bade fair 


to overshadow hers. 
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“ You talk as if matrimony was as common 
as taking a meal. In the place where you 
live do people accept the deluge like this ? ”’ 

“They haven't had a chance,” he an- 
swered grimly. “ But why should we wait ? 
The situation is acute. The home is ready, 
and the sooner you bless it with your 
presence, the happier its possessor will be.” 

“But what about the other presence, 
the sister of whom you told me in Paris ?”’ 
She cast a quick eye upon his face, but Secre- 
tan betrayed no apprehension. 

“My sister will rejoice in my happiness. 
She has often said she wished I would 
marry.” 

“That is well in theory. Good sisters 
invariably speak like that when they imagine 
themselves secure. But we have to come 
to details. What will become of her ? 
She would remain where she is, of course.”’ 

“Oh, no; that would be impossible and 
unfair to you!” 

“But I should not mind; in fact, she would 
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save the situation. Don’t you see how 
awkward it would be for us to be quite alone 
at first? We should be dreadfully afraid of 
one another, and if she is as good as you say 
it would be much happier to have her.” 

Secretan smiled a superior smile. 

“You show me every moment how 
different you are from all other women. 
I cannot imagine you possessed with the 
unreasoning jealousy of some women. You 
are cast in a very different mould.” 

“It is an inferior one,”’ she said promptly, 
and a little silence fell upon them. She 
marvelled at the blindness of the man, who 
could not see that in pleading for the presence 
of another in the house she was seeking to 
build for herself a house of defence. It is 
only the woman who loves who wants the 
loved one to herself, who is jealous even of 
the intervention of the ties of blood. Secre- 
tan saw nothing of this. His assumption 
of knowledge and experience was nothing 
short of colossal. 

















" Standing there in the half-light, she looked a remarkably pretty woman, and ridiculously 
young "—p. 123, 




















“ Are you still of the mind to face Mrs. 
Revell ? You can repent, if you like, and 
take me to a tea-shop mstead,’’ she said after 
a moment. 

“IT should love that beyond everything, 
but we must take Mrs. Revell first. When 
we get her off our minds, and she has driven 
us forth—shall we say without any refresh- 
ment ?—then we can descend upon the tea- 
shop.” 

Helen laughed again; the pure comedy 
of the thing amused her mightily. 

“‘Come,”’ she said, slipping her hand from 
his arm; ‘‘and your blood be on your own 
head.”’ 


CHAPTER V 
CYNTHIA 


HE red glow from the log fire and the 

subdued radiance which stole in through 
the curtains of yellow silk mingled _har- 
moniously in the pretty, old-fashioned room, 
and shut out the bleak greyness of the 
winter afternoon. A faint swish of silk 
skirts, a whiff of perfume, followed the open- 
ing of the door about four o’clock, and Mrs. 
Revell, fresh from her afternoon nap, glided 
in. She was a small creature, delicately 
fashioned, her long trailing skirts of black 
giving her a fictitious height. She glanced 
critically round the room, moved a flower 
vase here and there, shook up a cushion, 
and then moving to the fireplace rested the 
toe of her dainty shoe on the polished steel 
of the fender, and gazed abstractedly for a 
second or two into the fire. Standing there 
in the half-light, with the shadows behind 
her, she looked a remarkably pretty woman, 
and ridiculously young. The apology for a 
widow’s cap, just touching with light co- 
quettishness the gold of her hair, seemed an 
absurdity. But it was immensely becoming. 
For no other reason did Cynthia Revell 
cling to it in the third year of her widow- 
The first 
was that of extreme girlishness and a kind 
of pathetic appeal. But a 
quickly revealed the hard lines, especially 
the tell-tale ones about the mouth 
not a pretty mouth ; the lips were too thin, 
and were apt to compress themselves so 


hood impression of her face 


closer study 


It was 


firmly as to give the impression of shrewish- 


ness and bad temper. One by one these 


tell-tale lines are drawn on the human face, 
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and we cannot gainsay their significance, 
if we would. The clock struck four; 
the hands moved again, and presently it was 
five minutes—ten minutes—past, and her 
eyes became a little anxious and strained, 
Did some expected good tarry sadly, some 
wished-for interruption fail to come? At 
a quarter past she put out her hand with 
a little fevered gesture of impatience, and 
rang the bell, which was answered promptly 
enough by the neat pageboy who had 
answered Secretan at the door. 

“Bates, you may bring up tea precisely 
at half past, and I am not at home this 
afternoon to anyone except Mr. Harold 
Lascelles 

“Very well, ma’am,”’ replied the cheerful 
Bates, and was about to go when his mistress 
spoke again 

“Where is Miss Helen—do you know?” 

‘““No, ma’am, I don’t. She went out 
just after two, and ain't been back. I was 
a-wonderin’ meself, becos of a gentleman wot 
called soon arter and was to come 
back at tea-time.”’ 

‘A gentleman, Bates! 
gentleman ? ”’ 

* Clergyman, ma’am, by his clothes.” 

“Mr. Paget or Canon Rawnsley ?” 

“Oh, no, ma’am, none o’ them. This was 
a very big, good-lockin’ gentleman, wot wos 


even 


” 


two, 


What kind of a 


very anxious to see Miss Helen.” 

Bates this on his own account. 
He was not without imagination, and some 
small sense of humour. Absolutely devoted 
to Miss Helen, he yet managed to keep his 
place with a more exacting mistress. Cyn- 
thia was unaware that Bates was the bond- 
slave of Helen, and that he lived but to serve 
her. If she had for an instant suspected it, 
Bates would have had his dismissal forth- 
with. Cynthia was one of the women, by 
no means uncommon, for whom the servant 
in the house not as an 
instrument to minister to her need or her 
convenience. It is a common failing among 
those who have been raised from some rank 
akin to the creatures they despise. 

“And did he say he would come back at 
half past four ?”’ 

““Yus, ma’am.” 

‘Well, she must see him in the dining- 
room or the morning-room, tell her. I am 
at home to no one except Mr. Lascelles. 
Did he give any name?” 


“No 


added 


does exist, save 


ma’am.” 
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home this 
Bates, you may bring up the tea precisely at half-past, and I am not at 
afternoon to anyone except Mr. Harold Lascelles.’ 








Very well. You have my orders. 
that you carry them out.” 

Bates retired obediently, to forward his 
preparations for tea. 

Bates was a first-class servant, with 
thoughtfulness far beyond his years, and 
he owed his training entirely to Helen. 
She liked the boy from the first moment, 
when for economy’s sake it had been decided 
to introduce him into the house, and she had 
taken no little pains to instruct him in his 
duties. Helen was very fastidious. She could 
not endure the second-rate or the squalid, 
without at least making some effort to 
improve upon it. 

Bates could have tabulated the conditions 
of life in that quiet house with unerring 
precision. He knew just how it was between 
these two women, and appreciated every 
change in the atmosphere, while he appeared 
but only a pageboy, a little overpowered by 
his manifold’ duties. And sometimes the 
small, loyal soul would retire to his pantry, 


shaking an indignant fist, and even on 
occasion dashing away a few passionate 


tears. He was a daily witness to the torture 
that can be inflicted on a noble nature by 
an ignoble one ; and, being merely primitive 
man in the making, Bates’ one solution was 
to wring the neck of the one, so that the other 
might be freed 

As he passed through the hall the bell 
was rung and a note hastily pushed through 
the letterbox. Bates took it out. It was 
an envelope bearing a regimental stamp, 
and addressed to Mrs. Revell in a somewhat 
crude, unformed handwriting. Bates laid it 
on the salver, debated for a moment whether 
he should let her wait for it till he was ready 
to take up the tea-tray, but, remembering 
how Miss Helen had impressed upon him 
the necessity for delivering all messages 
without delay, he thought better of it, and 
carried the missive to the drawing-room. 
His mistress had started forward, and her 
colour was fluttering sweetly all over her 
face, fully expecting the arrival of the tardy 


visitor. When she saw it was only Bates 
with a note, she bit her lip. She did not 
open it, however, until the lad had dis- 


appeared, closing the door behind him. It 

was a very brief note, and, as her eyes scanned 

it, her colour rose to a fierce blaze, and her 
eyes seemed to emit sparks of fire. 

“DEAR MRs. REVELL,” it began abruptly, 

** T’ve talk last 


been thinking over our 
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night, and have decided that the only 

thing I can do is to leave Colchester, 

Happily I can do that by the intervention 

of my uncle, General Graves. I have 

heard from my people, and I leave to-day 
by the three fifteen. Thanks awfully for 

all your kindness to me. I have been a 

fool, I know, and I can only beg you to 

forgive and forget.—Yours faithfully, 
““ HARRY LASCELLEs.” 

Cynthia crushed the letter in her small 
but strong fingers, and tossed it into the 
fire. Her breast was heaving with a very 
real passion, for, apart from the prospect 
her latest love-affair with the grandson and 
heir to an earldom had offered, she had 
liked the young subaltern for himself. 
It was a cruel blow, and destroyed at one 
fell swoop the whole fabric of an ambition 
which had seemed to reach the stars. By 
means of Harry Lascelles she had hoped and 
intended to climb far above her compeers, 
leaving all the sordid makeshifts of her 
widowhood behind. And it was all over! 
The boy whom she had expected to offer 
her a serious proposal that very afternoon 
had escaped like a bird from the snare of 
the fowler. 

Cynthia’s expression was not very pretty 
as she paced the room, wrestling with her 
stupendous disappointment. It was one 
humiliation the more, because the affair was 
already the talk of the town, and Lascelles’ 
sudden disappearance would be readily 
understood. Bates understood presently 
when he appeared with the tea-tray that 
his mistress had not been pleased with the 
communication he had brought. She did 
not speak to him, and did not even appear to 
notice his entrance, but he knew the signs 
He spread the tea-cloth very deftly, and 
silently set out the cups, put the muffin-dish 
on the fender, and immediately withdrew. 

Cynthia continued her restless walk, 
apparently oblivious of the fact that her 
tea, of which she was very fond, was wait- 
ing on the table. In about ten minutes’ 
time she seemed to observe it, and stopped 
by the table to put a lump of sugar in her cup. 
Observing that second cup which Bates had 
discreetly provided, when told that his 
mistress would only be at home to Mr. 
Lascelles, she raised it in a sudden fury, 
and crashed it into the fireplace, heedless 
of the fact that it was one of a very old 
and valued set which belonged to Helen. 
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As the slender things crashed in the fireplace, 
the door was suddenly opened, and two 
persons entered ~Helen and a tall stranger 
in clergyman’s dress. 

“TI told Bates I was not at home this 
afternoon, Helen,’”’ she said icily, though 
her face was still crimson with the fury 
of her passion. ‘‘ You must take this— 
this gentleman to the morning-room, or 
the dining-room, where they can bring you 
tea if you ask for it.’’ 

‘He has come to see you, Mrs. Revell,” 
replied Helen quite calmly. ‘“ May I in- 
troduce Mr. Secretan ?”’ 

There was something unusual in Helen’s 
look and tone, and, naturally curious, Cynthia 
took a second glance at the man, and was 
immediately struck by his handsome looks. 

“Who is Mr. Secretan?”’ she inquired, 
with a slight, supercilious uplifting of her 
brows. Helen flushed at the rudeness of 
the question, and sent an appealing glance 
at Secretan’s immovable face. 

“If you will excuse me,” she said to him 
nervously, ‘“‘ I will leave you to explain.” 

“Most certainly ; it will be better,’ he 
replied courteously, and, walking to the door 
with her, waited to close it after her. 

Her curiosity still further piqued, and in 
no way averse to being left with the hand- 
some stranger, Cynthia put down her cup 
and slightly smiled. 

“I don’t know who you are, Mr. Secretan. 
My step-daughter is a most extraordinary 
If you know her well, I dare say 
you have found that out already.” ; 

Secretan did not smile in response. He 


person. 


came up the room conscious of being in a 
awkward position, and _ only 
concerned to get out of it as quickly as 
possible. He was surprised at the appear- 
ance of Mrs. Revell, at her extreme youth, 
her sweet looks. It was hard to believe 
that something very different was to be 
found within 


somewhat 


I am aware that this is an intrusion,” 
he began, with a singular abruptness which 
he could not avoid in the circumstances. 
“T understand that Miss Revell has not 
told you of our meeting in Paris.”’ 

“Oh, no; Helen is very close. I know 
nothing of her movements. You did meet 
in Paris, then. Where, may I ask ? ”’ 

“Only in the 
few times 


Luxembourg Gardens a 
madam ; but some friendships 
advance rapidly, and I am here to-day to tell 
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you that I have asked Miss Revell to be my 
wife, and that she has accepted me.” 

Mrs. Revell stared at him a full second 
with incredulous eyes, and then incontinently 
burst out laughing. Now Cynthia’s laugh 
was one of the most attractive things about 
her, being wonderfully childlike, spontaneous 
and infectious. She put up the wisp of her 
lace handkerchief to her mouth at last, and 
murmured a word of apology. 

‘“* Pray excuse me, but I could not help it. 
It seemed such a ludicrous idea for Helen 
to steal out at lunch-time after a most un- 
comfortable morning and return at tea-time 
with a fiancé. How did it happen? Pray 
sit down and tell me all about it. I am 
immensely interested. But won’t you have 
some tea first ?”’ 

Secretan shook his head. 

“There is nothing to tell,’’ he said quite 
as abruptly as before, hating the idea of 
appearing ridiculous before this pink-and- 
white creature. ‘‘I have informed you of 
the fact. The only other item you need 
know is that the day is fixed. We shall 
be married in four weeks from to-day.” 

‘“* Heavens ! and what happens after that ? 
Where do you spring from ? What are you 
going to keep her on? Who will give the 
wedding ? It seems to me it would have 
been simpler had you run away together 
from Paris. I can’t do anything to help 
you. Heaven knows there has been talk 
enough in this vile hole about the Revells. 
We don’t want to give any more occasion.” 

Here the real woman slipped out. Vexa- 
tion showed upon her face, the shrewish lines 
appeared about her mouth, and the pink- 
and-white prettiness was lost in the haggard 
reckoning of the woman of the world. 
Secretan was amazed at the change. 

“There need not be any talk, nor any 
occasion, madam,”’ he replied politely but 
coldly. ‘‘ We shall be married in London 
without fuss, and no one except yourself 
need know that Helen has gone away. 
We have no wish to give you any trouble. 
Indeed, Helen assured me that it was wholly 
unnecessary to come and tell you, that you 
would not even be interested.” 

‘“Ah, that is just like Helen! She has 
always been close and unfriendly. I suppose 
she has concocted a frightful story of my 
wickedness to you, but I shall not seek 
to defend myself, I assure you. The step- 
mother is lawful game, and nobody ever 












































































redit for an ounce 
of common decency of feeling. No, I as- 
sure you I shall not defend myself. Since 
these are your views and Helen’s, 
of course—may I ask why you are here ?”’ 

“T am to blame, if there is any blame,” 
answered Secretan, with the same stinging 
sense of the ludicrous hanging about him. 
““T conceived it to be merely courteous to 
see you before I left Colchester. After all, 
this is Helen’s home, and I wished to show 
some respect towards it.”’ 

“It is a house, but it has never been a 


gives her the smallest 


yours 


home,” replied Cynthia, raising the lace 
trifle to her eyes. ‘‘ I wish that I had never 
seen it. I was happy until I encountered 


the name of Revell. I was left with two 
hostages to fortune, no means, and a difficult 
step-daughter, who has misjudged my every 
action. You should stay in Colchester for 
a time, and inquire regarding the family. 
It might be worth your while,” 
significantly. 

“T shall not do that, madam,” 
Secretan, now beginning to wish heartily 
that he had taken ** Per- 
haps you will permit me to wish you good 
afternoon now.” 

““Oh, don’t be in a hurry. 
going to enter the family, we 
be friendly. You might find just one or 
two in the town who would put in a good 
word for the step-mother ; and now you have 
told me so much, why not a little more ? 
How often did you meet in Paris ? 


she added 
replied 


Helen's advice. 


If you are 
may as well 


Helen is 
a very cold person—that is, generally,’”’ she 
added as an afterthought. ‘I really can’t 
conceive how you ever got so far in suc ha 
short time. Do enlighten me. Helen and I 
don’t always agree, but really this is most 
interesting, and I’ve had a dull afternoon.” 

In spite of his feeling of awkwardness 
Secretan could not forbear a smile. The 
side of things struck him, and cer- 
tainly Helen had in no way prepared him 
for a like this. He had imagined 
every type but the right one. 

‘Ah, now, you don’t look half so severe,’ 
she said, leaning forward with a pretty air 
of confidence. “ Really I 
tell me more things ITama 
very friendly person when people take me 
in the right way. Helen is rather difficult 
It is just possible I might be able to help 
little. I my 
wish to do so, for I bear her no ill-will.” 


queer 


woman 


wish you would 


I assure you 


you a am sure it would be 
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“IT don’t think anything will be gained 
for either of us to enter into a full discussion,” 
said Secretan a trifle formally. “ Perhaps 
it will be sufficient to tell you that I am in 
a fairly good position, and hope to get a 
better living soon. Certainly now I shall 
exert myself in that direction, and I will do 
my utmost to make her happy.” 

“Will she make you happy ?”’ inquired 
Cynthia, with a sudden droop of the eyelids, 
“ After all, there is some little importance 
attached to that. My experience of men 
has taught me that they expect something, 
if not a good deal, in the life matrimonial.” 

Secretan rose to his feet, determined that 
he would not discuss Helen with this woman, 
who, with all her specious ways, her air of 
pretty deference, must be innately cruel and 
unreliable. Otherwise how could the hard, 
sad lines on Helen’s face be accounted for, 
the awful bitterness of her utterances ? 

‘I don’t want to discuss anything beyond 
actual facts, Mrs. Revell, and these, I think, 
have I have been able to 
satisfy Helen regarding my position, and as 
she has accepted me that ends the matter, 
so far as I am concerned, and she has no 
So my responsi- 


” 


been covered. 


legal guardian 
bility is solely to her.’ 

‘**T should like very much to know what 
Helen has told you,” she said, clasping and 
unclasping her hands. She is not so very 
young, of course, and there have been other 
affairs. Did mention the last one? 
I am the sole representative of the family, 
and I have a duty to you.” 

“Helen has told me all that is necessary,” 
said Secretan, with an increasing coldness. 


it appears. 


she 


There was a quiet virulence in Cynthia's 
eye which told that she eagerly sought 
opportunity to make mischief. He began 
to move towards the door. 

““Must you really go? It is not very 
friendly. Let me ring for Helen, and have 
some fresh tea sent up. I assure you I feel 
nothing but interest in you two. It is really 
exciting, and a wedding in four weeks !” 

“TI won’t wait to-day, thank you, Mrs. 
Revell. 


Good afternoon.”’ 


‘Good afternoon, then, if you will go. 
Helen a parson’s wife! I can’t realise it 
quite ! You must excuse me if I seem 


flippant, but it amuses me very much.” 
The echo of her mocking laughter sped 
him down the stairs. 
[END OF CHAPTER FIVE.] 
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The Peace Child 


A Christmas Story 
By LILLIAS CAMPBELL DAVIDSON 


HE big green car stopped at the front 
door, the chauffeur sprang down and 
ran to open the back, where the lady 
swathed in the pale green veil sat behind 
a pile of small hand-luggage—dressing-bag, 
golf-clubs, hockey-sticks, and umbrellas. 
A chorus of yelps and barks from the dogs 
on the terrace greeted her approach. One 
of the long Georgian windows of the big 
country house flew up, and out stepped a 
still young and pretty woman in a charming 
blue frock. The chill wind ran round the 
house corners, and caught her, as she 
reached the stone terrace, ruffling the hair 
over her forehead, and rudely buffeting her 
skirts. She came running to the front 
steps, one hand held to the Empire puffs 
of her coiffure. 

“* Mercy, Phyllis ! what a storm to come in! 
You must have been half blown to bits 
Why didn’t you have the car shut ?’’ The 
other, having descended, and given leisurely 
orders over her shoulder to the chauffeur 
and maid about her luggage, laughed 
lightly—a pretty laugh, yet a conventional 
one; the kind of laugh that has the mirth 
somehow left out of it. ‘‘ Why, I didn’t 
mind! I don’t think I noticed. It is so nice 
to be in the country again that I would have 
welcomed a tramontana, or a mistral, or a 
cyclone. What an adorable place you've 
tumbled into, Muriel! Jack and you must 
have searched half England over to find it. 
Georgian and red brick and correct white 
stone facings and walled gardens, and a 
pocket-handkerchief lake—I suppose there 
are pleached walks and sun-dials, and all 
the proper rest of it?” 

Muriel Featherstone had slipped her arm 
through that of her guest, and was guiding 
her through the big broad hall, black and 
white squared with marble pavement, down 
to the drawing-room, stately and white 
panelled and Adam fireplaced, where tea 
She laughed in her turn, but it 
was a laugh pleasantly exultant and com- 
placent 

“It’s rather nice, isn’t it ? 
the pages of six months of Fields and Country 


waited 


We wore out 
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Lifes before we found just what we wanted 
We really were lucky. It’s Jack’s luck; 
the same that made him find that gold-mine 
shouldering his bit of land in South Africa, 
I don’t think we could be better placed 
Of course, it’s a little strange, just at first 
starting life as squire and squiress in a stiff 
English county that looks at you twenty 
times before it makes up its mind you're 
respectable. But all the men like Jack 

-so that’s putting it right.” 

“And all the men and women like 
Muriel, I expect.”’ 

Phyllis Darrell stood for a moment 
unwinding the motor-veil from her bright 
hair, and looking round her at the cham- 
ing room, freshly decorated and furnished 
in the Chippendale Empire period, with 
a great wood-fire leaping and dancing, to 
help the hidden hot-water pipes make the 
atmosphere warm and delightful. 

On a table close to where she _ stood 
was a huge framed photograph of an 
honest-faced, ugly man in shooting mg 
Before it stood a tiny china pot of 
Russian violets. She turned away sharply 
Somehow homes and people—husbands 
and wives who loved each other, and were 
happy—always gave her that sharp, sudden 
pang of the heart that was like a spasm. 

She dropped into the low chair opposite 
Muriel, and held her ungloved hands to the 
leaping blaze of the fire. It was not the 
charming interior, the plain traces of luxury 
and easy living, and beautiful surroundings 
that hurt her, though in these latter days 
life had been ugly enough sometimes, with 
its efforts to make ends meet, and its care 
and its loneliness. All these things might 
be hers for the stretching of a hand. There 
was that man eager and waiting. And yet 
and yet, for love and a cottage—and a face 
and a voice lost to her—she would have sold 
them all, sold them with glad rapture of 
She set her lips hard, and 


abnegation. 
What was the good ? Why 


shook herself. 
remember ? 

“It's new land to you, then?”’ Muriel 
was passing the teacup she had filled, and 
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Phyllis took it 
little ; we 
you people at home 
of it 


part before ?”’ Phyilis’ 


over her cup 


“Never. I have often heard of it. Cnce 
I thought I should have got to know it.” 
Something in her tone made Muriel glance 
But there was nothing of bitterness 
in the face that bent over the teacup. ‘‘ Nice 


at her 


neighbours ? ” 


“Oh, yes! very nice. 


friendly 


you know, and some 


places. The nearest 
to us, now Hylton 
Court—it’s perfectly 
lovely.” 

The hand _ that 
held Phyllis’ cup 
shook ever so little 
Some of the tea 
splashed out, and 
ran into the saucer 
She did not meet 
the other’s eye 

“Ts it so near? 
I didn’t know I 
hadn’t thought 
But, of course, that 
stands empty I 
don’t think it is 
ever let, is it ? ’”’ 

“Not let—no. 
But it’s occupied 
this winter, all the 
Same. It’s just 
opened. Mr. Hamil- 
ton is coming back 
to live there. They’re 
tired of being abroad 
so long, my house- 
keeper tells me 
They mean to be 
here for the futur: : 

I haven’t called vet 

I haven’t met them 

and I don’t know 

who ranks as the 
oldest resident 

Since the place be- 

longs to the m 

though they’ve been 

So long away Why 


Phyllis, what’s the 


“Somehow, England’s so matter? ”’ 
colonists always seem to fancy 
must know every inch 
Haven’t you really ever been in this 
’ head was bent suddenly like ashes. 


So hospitable and 
There are a lot of big houses about, 
of them are lovely 
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For the hands shook so sharply 
now that the tea ran down in a brown torrent 
over the pretty tweed frock. Phyllis set the 
cup down on the table. Her face was 


“It’s nothing, nothing at all,” she tried 
tostammer. Then, seeming aware how vain 
such flimsy protest was, she stopped short 
in it. ‘‘ Yes, it is something,” she said, 
desperately. ‘Everything. Muchas I love 
you, Muriel, I should never have come down 
to stay with you and Jack if I'd dreamed 
this would happen. I wouldn't have come 
within a hundred miles of Hylton Court 
if I had dreamed it wouldn’t be standing 
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“*Mercy, Phyllis! what a storm to come in! You must have been 
half blown to bits.’” 
































































empty ; if I hadn’t had an insane, a sense- 
less, an imbecile hunger to set eyes on it.” 

“Why, Phyllis !”’ 

“That woman, Mrs. Hamilton—you 
couldn’t know, of course, but she was my 
own cousin, my first cousin. She’s the only 
person I think I ever hated—that I could 
never forgive, if I were on my death-bed. 
She took the man I cared for from me. But 
for her, I should have been living at Hylton, 
the happiest woman on earth, for the last 
ten years. She robbed and despoiled me, 
and lied to him and to me. Let me tell you, 
Muriel. All my old friends know. They 
think it’s long over. They try to make 
eligible marriages for me—rich men, and 
all that. You are a newfriend. You don’t 
even know my people. It’s so many years 
since I spoke of it to a living soul, I think it 
would be a consolation somehow to tell you. 
I ought to tell you why you must not call 
at Hylton while I am here; why I must not 
be asked to meet that woman. 

‘‘ He—Victor Hamilton, and I—we were 
engaged to be married. I was happy— 
frantically happy. here—we won't speak 
of that. I find I am not able. Alice, my 
own cousin, Alice Chaytor, she deliberately 
made up her mind to supplant me. She 
tried to make mischief—that was no use. 
Then she forged a letter. She showed it to 
Victor ; she made him believe I had deceived 
him, that I didn’t care for him, that I was 
false and heartless. Then she flung herself 
on him, told him she loved him ; appealed 
to his honour; charged him with having 
made her care for him. He was desperate 
I don’t know how it all came about, but it 
was half fury with me, half recklessness, I 
imagine. 
of his letter, I saw his marriage to her in the 
paper. Then hard on that followed an 
accidental meeting with him—they were just 
leaving England ; she was always delicate. 
He broke down at the meeting ; he told me 
the whole truth, and we had an explanation. 
He knew he had been tricked and swindled. 
But he is a good man; he knew he had 
made her his wife, and he had to make 
the best of her. I am not a good woman. 
That day made me a wicked one. I swore 
never to look into her face again—if she 
were dying and I could save her life for 
her—swore never to forgive her, if it lost 
me my own chances of heaven. I never 
have taken that oath back—I never shall. 


Before I had recovered the stun 
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And now I find myself, by a miserable chance 
almost shoulder to shoulder with her!” 

“Oh, Phyllis!” Her friend was gazing 
at her with moist eyes. The Passion 
the strain of torture in the voice that told 
the story, were terrible to listen to. “By 
you need not, darling. I haven't called—] 
don’t mean to yet; you shall not com 
across either of them. I don’t even know 
They said he had 
come down to see that the house wa 
ready.”’ 

Miss Darrell gathered up the furs that lay 
strewn about her. “I think I'll see my 
room now, if I may,” she said. She had 
checked the excitement in her voice, but a 
red spot burned in either cheek, and her 
hands were still shaking. The sting of 
telling that dreadful old story again wa 


if she is down here yet. 


harder to bear than she had anticipated 
““And we won't ever talk of it again, wil 
we? I can surely keep out of their way 
for the week I’m down here. And I may 
never come again, dear. They want me to 
marry a rich American, and go to live in 
California. If I could manage it, it might 
be better, mightn’t it ?”’ with a laugh—a 
hard laugh ‘But I don’t know whether 
I can attain to it.’ They went together 
to the room where her boxes and her maid 
waited, and they only talked commonplaces 
as they went. But long, long after the 
maid had gone, and the hostess, Phyllis 
stood at her window, looking across to that 
straight line of old trees inside the park 
wall that she had dreamed of ten years ago 
and now viewed with such torment of stormy 
feeling. 

More guests came late that evening. The 
house filled fast. The next day was given 
over to shooting-parties and outdoor lunches 
and a big dinner in the evening. That 
night the weather grew colder. Snow fel 
in silent, soft flakes. In the morning the 
park trees were powdered, and the ground 
beneath was hidden an inch deep, and 
sparkling. People came down to breakfast 
feeling it correct to shiver, though the 
sustained atmosphere inside the house wa 
somewhere akin to midsummer. 

There was talk of motoring over to the 
market-town after lunch. Phyllis kept 
silence. When she was appealed to by her 
hostess, she begged off, and said she wanted 
She had not had such 
a pleasure since she made snowballs. She 


a walk in the snow 
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refused all offers of escort, and was 
mysterious over her destination. To tell 
the truth, she had a secret desire to go and 
look at the little old Norman church she 
had known so well by dv-scription in the 
old days, where she had used to picture 
herself going Sunday by Sunday with the 
man who was 
never to be her 
husband 

The light 
snow had left 
the leafless trees 
but it still lay 
white and un 
tracked across 
the path on 
either side of 
the avenue as 
she walked 
briskly down it 
The terror that 
had shaken het 
on her arrival 
had passed by 
What if she did 
come across the 
new residents at 


Hylton ? She 
would pass het 
cousin by as 


she would have 


passed a stran- 
ger. She would 
find even a 
Satisiaction in 
setting her face 
like a flint, 
should Ali Cc 
show a_ desire 
lor recognition 
As for him, no 
no! She would 
rather they did 


dead, but shx could not forget. Men were 
more fortunate 


The old brown church, with its squat 
tower and Spire, lay down the high road 
a long way. It was closer to Hylton than 
to the hous: just bought by the Feather- 
stones. Nobody had been to the church 
since the snow fell; that was evident. It 


lay a little back from the road, and the 
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not come acros 7 . . ” 
oe ne “ zs , s “Oh, to have had a child like this !”— 
a ther, 1e 20 
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old days were ’ ; 


path to it was smooth and flawless. A 
little side gate stood slightly open. There 
the snow carried marks, and Phyllis bent 
her own steps in that direction. Strangely 
little marks they were as she looked down 
at them—the uneven small footsteps of a 
child, straying in zigzag fashion. She pushed 
the gate wider 
and went in to 
the snow-filled 
churchyard. A 
smothered voice 
met her ear—a 
voice with ac- 
cents of dismay 
and distress in 
it. 

“Oh, dear! 
Oh, dear/ It’s 
so stiff! And 
I’s shoes is fulled 
wiv it!” 

She turned 
the corner by the 
big yew, and 
saw struggling 
along the path 
before her a mite 
of a girl, in a 
Dutch baby- 
bonnet, with 
bare red arms 
showing outside 
the pinafore. A 
flushed face full 
of distress was 
turned back 
over the baby 
shoulder at the 
sound of a fol- 
lower ; and the 
tiny snow- 
clogged shoes 
were staggering 
desperately 
against the drift 
that lay across 
the path and made a mountain to such 
minute feet. Phyllis’ heart gave an odd 
thrill of amusement and interest and com- 
passion. 

“Why, you’ve lost your way, darling, 
haven’t you ?”? She hurried up, and knelt 
down in the soft wet snow to throw a fond, 
protecting arm round the soft little shoulders. 
“You didn’t want to come in here. You 

















must have thought it was the gate to your 
own house, didn’t you? Where’s mother ?”’ 

The wee thing shook a pale golden head. 
The delicate features were flushed with cold 
exertion. ‘‘I wanted my muzzer!” 
“IT was tummin’ to look for her. 
I fordotted ze way. You show me.” 

“You perfect angel!’’ Phyllis took her 
up in her arms, and made her way with ker 
to the porch. There sat down and 
held the mite on her lap, gloating over her. 
If things had been as they had been dreamed, 
she might have held just such a baby in her 
arms, and heard it call herself mother. 
The mother-hunger that is in the souls of 
all real women rose and shook her with its 
desire, its longing, its suffering. Oh, to have 
had a child like this! To have felt soft lips 
to hers; held baby feet in her hands to 
warm them, as she was doing now ; put back 
golden straying hair from a soft, pure fore- 
head! Why had some women all these 
things, while other women were left starving ? 
She pressed the yielding tiny form against 
her breast convulsively. 

The baby smiled up at her gravely, con- 
fidingly. It was a friendly mite, and used 
to appreciation. With one chill finger it 
gently felt the long gold chain at Phyllis’ 
neck, from which swung the enamel pendant. 
Phyllis caught the finger and the plump 
hand to her mouth, and rained on them 
kisses. 

“What did you want mother for ? Had 
she come out and left you?” This was 
not a cottage child. The little bonnet was 
of fine satin; though cottagers 
their children, nowadays, in satins and silks 
and laces, and only the children of poor 
gentlefolks went plainly and cheaply clad. 
The baby swung. the chain, and laughed 
at it. 

“Wanted to say my Kissmas ’im 
teached it to me 

Christmas! Phyllis gave a faintly guilty 
start. She had forgotten all about Christ- 
mas. It was the time when happy families 


and 
she said. 


she 


dressed 


Nana 


met, and glad homes were aglow with holly, 
and people who had children hung up their 
When lived 
crabbed old aunt and uncle 


with 
thought as 
little of those things as one could 


stockings one alone a 


one 


She pressed her lips against the little 
hand again ‘Say it to me. I'd like to 
hear it Perhaps mother is busy.” It 


would be like a woman who had a child 
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like this, a priceless dear possession, to be 
too busy with silly inanities to listen to her 
baby’s sweet lisping. 

The mite raised her head, and fixed he 
eyes on the fretting of the stone arch above 
her. She piped out in a clear, high voice, 
more or less in tune, a line or two: 


*6*Ark! ze ‘eral’ angels sing 
Glory to ze new-born Kin’! 
Peace on earf, and mercy mild, 
Dod and sinners yeconciled!’ 


‘* What’s yeconciled mean ?”’ She turned 
her eyes down to Phyllis’ and slyly hugged 
the neck she clung to. Phyllis’ eyes rested 
on her with adoration. 

“Oh, it means being friends, forgiving 
people !”’ vaguely. 

“Ess, I knows! Nana says peoples kiss 
and be friends and never mind what dey 
did to hurt dem. I’m doin’ to kiss kitty— 
she scratched me. Who's 'oo goin’ to kiss 
and make friends wiv ? ”’ 

“Nobody, I’m afraid.” 
lection of the woman she hated crossed 
Phyllis’ heart. She half rose from her 
seat, unthinking. The child clung to her 
the closer. 

“Don’t let me fall—tumble !” 

Phyllis laughed, and snatched her to her. 

“As if I should! Oh, you darling! Do 
you think your mother and father would 
give you to me for my little girl ? You should 
have everything on earth you wanted.” 


A sharp recol- 


The baby looked serious. ‘Me don't 
know ! Fader wouldn’t let me! But Nana 
won't, either, ‘less you kiss and make 
friends wiv somebody.” 

“There isn’t anybody but one. And 


I can't forgive her. I don’t mean to.” 

It was absurd to talk to this baby as if 
she could understand. Yet somehow there 
was a relief in saying it. Phyllis had not 
calculated the effect. The little face clouded 
the eyes grew frightened, the lips trembled 
to fordive dem, and kiss 
dem, and be friends !’ she whimpered, dis- 
tressfully. ‘‘ Nana says ’oo’s dot to!” 

Signals of sorrow were terrible to Phyllis 
in a thing so small and so adorable. She 
bent to the face, but it 
withdrew from her 

“Oh, I san't kiss ’'oo ‘less "00 makes 
friends !"’ wailed the baby It was 
apparently a nursery code of retributiot 
Phyllis, overwhelmed at this sudden clouding 


** Oh, you've dot 


down quivering 


voice. 
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of the face of her idol, was almost ready to 
promise anything 

“Darling! Don’t! You mustn’t cry! 
For goodness’ sake! There, I'll try, anyhow. 
Won't that do? I’ll think about it. I'll 
see if I can.” 

The baby face considered, with a look of 
sagacity. ‘‘’Oo’s got to try velly ‘ard. 
When 'oo does it, I’ll kiss ’00.” Phyllis 
made a dart at her, but the face hid itself, 
and she was only able to find the shoulder 
and neck with her lips. A baby gurgle of 


delight went up at the new game. Phyllis 
strained her to herself with ecstasy. ‘* Oh, 


you greatest darling that ever was ! I wonder 
if your people wouldn’t give you to me? 
Are there many of you at home? Many 
little girls and boys ? Perhaps they wouldn’t 
niss just one of you!” 

“Dere’s only me!” said a voice smoth- 
ered against her shoulder. ‘‘ Dere isn’t any 
more babies. Perhaps somebody else’s dot 
more of zem.”” 

“T don’t want other babies ; I want you, 
just you yourself. Won’t you come away 
and be my little girlie ? I'll give you heaps 
and heaps of toys—yes, and a pony,” 
desperately. For the sake of securing a 
creature like this, one would wear shabby 
frocks, and go without a maid to dress one, 
and live in a back street in Bermondsey ! 

“Tl tum if ’oo’ll kiss and make friends,” 
with infantile insistence. This baby was 
as callous where her own relatives were 
concerned, apparently, as other young per- 
sons of her age and capacities. 

It was too absurd, too ridiculous. Yet, 
the look of distress and reproach on this 
baby face made one feel, for the first time in 
ten years, a certain shame where one had, 
till now, upheld a proud resolution. Hatred, 
revenge, hardness of heart—were they as 
Sweet, aiter all, as a little child’s soft kisses ? 
For the sake of a voluntary turning to the 
heart that cried out within her at that 
moment, Phyllis could have found it in her- 
self to forget that past she had brooded 
over and nursed within ker memory, rolling 
her hatred under her tongue like a sweet 
morsel. To have that baby face smile, feel 
those red lips on her own, one might almost 
forget how imbecile it would be to relinquish 
the hate of ten years for so trivial a plead- 
ing. Something Phyllis Darrell 
There are angels 
in heaven who belong to little children, 


within 
wavered and hesitated. 
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and whose eyes for ever behold the face of 
the Maker of peace and forgiveness. Was 
it one of those now urging within her ? 

‘‘Give me the kiss first, and I'll see,” 
with artful duplicity. The baby head 
shook and the face turned away further. 
One groping hand caught in the chain round 
Phyllis’ neck. With an instant change of 
interest the baby tugged at it. 

“‘Me’s dot a chain, too. And a pretty, 
pretty picture on it!’ She lifted her head 
from the sheltering shoulder to grope in 
the neck of her pinafore. Glad of the di- 
version, Phyllis assisted. Their faces were 
close ; those soft lips were too alluring. 

“Kiss me, and I'll do anything, any- 
thing!’ Phyllis breathed in a gasp. 

The baby crowed delightedly. ‘‘ Make 
friends ?”’ 

“Yes, yes! Only kiss me!” 
baby kissed her. 

Oh, that kiss! It raised the heart of 
Phyllis like a benison! She hugged the 
mite again and again; the chain at her 
neck swung loose, with a little miniature 
dangling from it. With a careless hand, 
Phyllis turned it over, then shrank back as 
if a serpent had stung her. There, from 
the round gold circle, smiled up at her, 
smooth, false, triumphant, the face of the 
woman who had wrecked her life—her 
cousin, Alice Hamilton ! 

‘““Who—who are you!” she panted 
sharply, as if the wee thing could understand 
her. The baby caught the swinging minia- 
ture, and shouted with laughter. “It’s 
muzzer, my muzzer! Isn’t she pretty?” 

For a second or two the old grey stone 
porch, the great clothyard yew, and the 
churchyard spun round Phyllis. With a first 
instinctive movement she had almost thrust 
the child from her lap. Alice’s baby! 
Alice’s! Then her second instinctive im- 
pulse grasped her the tighter. The baby 
had hailed her as its friend ; come to her, 
loved her, kissed her. Powers of heaven 
and earth should not tear that dear fact 
from her! Again she started, for the 
baby fingers were thrusting the miniature 
close to her face, and the baby voice was 
crying, “It’s my muzzer! Kiss her! 
Kiss her !”’ 

That was too much! Yet, what was it 
all worth, after all—that long-cherished 
animosity ? The child of the woman who 
had wronged her turned to herself—time 
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take peace back 
to the hong 
where her 
thoughts of 
anger and re. 
sentment must 
brood no more; 
where she had 
promised to 
shower for. 
giveness. She 
walked out of 
the porch, bend- 
ing to let the 
baby bonnet 
escape the low 
round arch 
where the 
ground beneath 
had so _ risen 
She turned the 
corner by the 
great yew, and 
behold, she was 
face to face with 








“She was face to face with Victor Hamilten.” 


had wiped out the sorrow. She had given 
her word to the little child. She had bought 
a trusting kiss with it. How could she re- 
pudiate the promise she had made? With 
a sense of inward loathing she let her lips 
brush the glass above the face that smiled 
back at her exultantly. Something in the 
trivial act seemed to set loose unknown 
forces within her. The peaceful church- 
yard, where all anger lay burnt to ashes, 
the old grey church above them, the little 
child on her knee—what were human 
wrongs and resentments here, in the light 
of heaven's judgments ? She got up, and 
raised the child from her lap to her shoulder, 
holding her there with a fond arm. ‘‘ Come, 
baby,” she said. ‘‘I must take you home. 
Your people will be anxious about you. I'll 
carry you up to the door, and give you 
back to Nana.” 
“Take Irene back !”’ 

very name was a token! 


Irene! Even the 
Yes, she would 


foul. Yau 
ONG als 





Victor Hamil 
ton ! 
There was a 


stifled exclama- 

tion, an instant 
of awkward embarrassment. Then she tried 
to rally her forces. 

“I found your little girl wandering in the 
snow,” she said. “I’m just taking her back 
to her mother.” 

“To her mother:” How strange his 
manner was! Why did he look at her % 
oddly ? “Did you not know? Had you 
never heard? I thought you must have 
been told it.” 

‘Told what ? ”’ 

For all answer he pointed silently to the 
marble cross beside which she was standing 
Her startled eyes read the new black le 
tering: “ Alice, wife of Victor Hamilton, 
aged thirty.”” The date was thirteen months 
ago. He held his hand out ; and, dazed, she 
took it. “I have been looking for ya 
ever since we came, but I could not find you, 
he said. “Something has led you here. 
And she echoed dizzily, “‘ It was a little child. 
‘ A little child shall lead them’ !” 
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The Policeman as Philanthropist 


GOOD WORK QUIETLY PERFORMED BY THE MAN IN BLUE 
By ERNEST H. RANN 


“Our police force . . is a body of men who, 
though distinctive in their character !rom ail others, as 
members of the public service must necessarily be, are 


yet related to the people whom they serve by ties of 


intimate personal association which are not to be found 
in any other country in the world. The policeman, in 
London, is not merely the guardian of peace: he is an 
integral part of its social life 


“Tue Times,” December 24th, 1908, 
\ IDNIGHT in a great Midland city. 
4 The bells are ringing the advent 
of another Christmas Day, but their 
merry sound is sadly out of keeping 
with the lowering sky which threatens a 
snowstorm, with the muddy streets, and 
the icy wind that 
whistles and tears 


tells it, as his chattering teeth allow. 
Father dead, mother struggling to keep 
the home together in a neighbouring 
slum, eldest sister taken to drink—and 
worse. Barely half an hour ago sister 
had returned, much the worse for liquor. 
There was a stirring of angry tongues, 
a shaking of angry fists, and suddenly 
the flashing of a knife and the shrill cry 
of ‘“‘ Murder,” hearing which the boy had 
fled in terror, to find his only /riend—the 
policeman. 

Yes, his only friend, the policeman. 





along as though 
warmth was never 
to be felt in this 
world again. Sud- 
denly there is a 
sharp cry of pain 
and the patter of 
little feet along the 
flagstones—little 
bare feet, you can 
tell that by their 
plash-plash in the 
cold and wet, and a 
dwarfed, ill-clad, ill- 
fed specimen of hu- 
manity stands before 
you. His only gar- 
ments are a ragged 
shirt and a pair of 
knit kerbocke rs 
held up by a 
single brace. No 
hat, no waistcoat. 
ho coat, no stock- 
ings, ho boots. 
He shivers as the 
oitter wind shrieks 
once again, and hud- 
dles himself into him- 
self, although there 
can be little warmth 
In his fragile body. 
What is his story ? 
Little by little ‘he 
625 






































“*Come along; I'll see you right’”—p. 142. 
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As he finishes his piti- 
able tale a constable 
appears, recognises 
the little chap, realises 
the situation without 
a single question, and 
with a cheery, inspirit- 
ing “‘ Come along ; I'll 
see you right,” takes 
the little waif under 
his wing, on the road 
to safety and comfort, 
wherewith to begin his 
Christmas Day. 

This is no fancy 
picture. It is an ac- 
tual experience, which 
might be multiplied 
by the dozen in every 
city in the Kingdom. 
The policeman is the 








come to be regarded 
as the friends and pro- 
tectors of the young, 
who look to them for 
help with the trust 
and confidence born 
of their experience of 
kindness in the past. 


Clothing Destitute Children 

Let me state one 
fact, simple but sig. 
nificant. The police- 
aided scheme for cloth- 
ing destitute children, 
which was originated 
by Captain Hender- 
son, the Chief Cons- 
table of Edinburgh, 
has been either wholly 
or partially adopted 








children’s friend, the Pieter Charts 
good fairy who looks 
after the waifs and 
strays of humanity that throng our 
streets, gives them a wise and kindly 
word in season, puts them in the way 
of getting better clothes and better 
food, saves them from moral ruin, and 
starts them on the path that, in time, will 
lead to the goal of good citizenship. 

Few of us realise what a policeman’s 
duties really are. To the public mind 
he is often and only associated with the 
most sordid side of human nature and 
with the worst specimens of human kind. 
The burglar and the assassin are perforce 
his intimates, and on these his energies 
are bent with a view to securing their 
detention in the prison cell. 

This work, however, needful though it 
be, represents only a fraction of the 
policeman’s services to civilised society. 
More and more it is being recognised that 
prevention is better than cure, that it is 
far better to prevent a boy from becoming 
a thief than to punish him when he has 
committed a theft; that society can 
best be reformed, not so much by track- 
ing down and punishing evildoers as by 
guiding the footsteps of the little ones in 
the ways of cleanliness, orderliness, and 
honesty. 

The police may be a terror to criminals 
—I hope they are—but in nearly every 
city and town of the Kingdom they have 
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in Birmingham, Bol- 
ton, Cardiff, Chester, 
Coventry, Dublin, 
Dundee, Glasgow,, Halifax, Leeds, 
Leicester, Liverpool, Manchester, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Northampton, Plymouth, 
Preston, Rochdale, Salford, South Shields, 
Smethwick, Stockport, Swansea, Wake- 
field, Walsall, West Bromwich, Wolver- 
hampton, and Worcester. 

And it must be remembered that the 
work treated by the associations is in 
every single case outside the official duties 
of the police; it is a voluntary and 
gratuitous effort in the cause of the little 
ones, inspired by the kindly heart that 
so often beats beneath the blue tunic. 

Obviously it would be impossible m 
the course of a short article to mention 
a tithe of the good deeds performed by 


the man in blue. They tell me at the 
offices of the International Christian 
Police Association—an excellent instr 
tution that for twenty-five years 


offered a home to travelling members 0 
the force—of officers on night duty who 
frequently share their supper and the 
warm coffee with which they are supplied 
with the outcasts of the streets. Not long 
ago a policeman on duty on the Thames 
Embankment rescued from the mver 4 
girl who was intent on suk ide. Her case 
was desperate, for without money, friends, 
or home the black, swirling waters seeme 
her only refuge. A friend she found in 
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her rescuer, who took her home, where 
his wife fed and clothed her, and where 
she staved until a situation could be found 
for her. None of these good deeds are 
“according to regulations”; they are 
undertaken simply in that spirit of doing 
good for preventing evil which is per- 
meating every police force in the country. 

I could tell of an amusing case in which 
a young officer received the confidences of 
an aged widow, who complained that, if 
she went out shopping to provide for her 
lodgers, her sewing, on which she partly 
depended for a living, must go undone. 

“ T’ll look after the sewing,’”’ said Robert, 
as he sat down, being off duty, and the 
widow went forth. When she came 
back she found half a dozen towels had 
been hemmed by the obliging officer, 
whose fingers were defter than they 
appeared. 

But it is towards the little ones, as we 
have said, that Robert’s 
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life are investigated, and if the child be a 
suitable claimant he is handed over to the 
Association and clothed by them. The 
clothes are not given, they are simply 
lent to the parents, and all brokers, pawa- 
brokers, and secondhand dealers are 
warned against receiving them. After 
the child is clothed the police keep their 
eye on him, to see that he is enjoying the 
advantages which they and the Association 
have awarded. The Head Constable of 
Liverpool, to whom I am indebted for 
many particulars, tells me that nearly 
4,000 children were last year clothed on 
the recommendation of the police. 


“ Widows in their Distress” 

The most unquestionable cases for re- 
lief are those of widows, and I have before 
me that of a poor woman who earned 
six shillings a week in a bag warehouse. 
She supported herself and her child on 





heart opens widest. In 
Liverpool the destitute 
children of that great river- 
side city find a good friend 
in the policeman, and every 
Tuesday and Wednesdav 
during December, January 
and February they and he 
may be found at the 
clothing depét in Is- 
lington. The whole 
lorce is enlisted for 
the purpose of looking 
alter the little ones, 
and the keynote of 
their work is struck 
in the standing order 
which states that : 

“Tf a Police Constable 
sees or has his attention 
called by others to a 
child who seems to be 
insufficiently clad, he will 
question him or her, being 
careful to do so kindly. so 
as not to let the child 
think it has got into 
trouble.” 

“ Being careful to do so 
kindly.” Is there not a 
world of meaning in the 
Phrase? The whole cir- 
cumstances of the child’s 










“ Half a dozen towels had been hemmed \ 
by the obliging officer.” . 
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this meagre allowance, without receiving 
a farthing from the parish, and the agent 
of the Association found her “ sober 
and respectable.” A clear case for help, 
if ever there was one, and it was readily 
granted. Another was that of a shoe- 
maker, who had been out of work for 
eight weeks. and dependent, with his wife 
and family, on the 

charity of other people. 


The rent alone was 
5s. 6d. per week. Their 
sad state was brought 
to the notice of the 
Association, and three 
children, aged respec- 
tively ten, five, and 


three and a half years, 
were provided with 
warm garments. 


A Friend of Children at 


Liverpool 
One of the best 
friends the Liverpool 
children ever had was 
Police constable Wil- 


liam Campbell, of whom 
it was once said, *‘ His 


YT. Taylor.) 
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POLICE CONSTABLE CAMPBELL AND SOME OF HIS LITTLE 





heart is as big as a pumpkin, and full 
of honey.” Young and old in the city 
knew him, and in the _ neighbourhood 
where he stood on point duty he was 
consulted in every case of difficulty 
and distress. One of his feats was to 
take a party of forty old people ona 
day’s excursion to Eastham Woods, and 
the youngest member present had passed 
his sixty-eighth birthday. If a child 
were lost, it was Campbell who restored 
him to his friends and his relations; 
if father were ill, it was Campbell who 
seized an odd half-hour off duty to go 
and read to the invalid; if brother Bill 
were out of work, it was Campbell who 
gave the earliest ‘‘ tip’’ where a “job” 
could be found. 

One day this stalwart constable was 
found sauntering quietly along one of the 
streets leading from Breck Road, with a 
little child toddling along a few yards in 
front of him. 

“‘ What are you doing here, Campbell ?” 
he was asked. 

“I’m taking this lost child home. 
She didn’t know where she lived, so I 
told her to run home to mother, and I 
know, if left to herself, she will find her 
way there in time.” 

And find her way there she did, thanks 
to Campbell’s timely inspiration. 

Campbell not only gave his time to the 
service of the little ones, but his money 
as well. He is an expert canary breeder, 
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ull | 
city and every penny of profit out of this day. In another instance a youth was | 
100d hobby was treasured up until he had charged with stealingiron. His garments i/ 
was sufficient for a trip to the country for a were ragged and filthy, and generally he if 
ulty few old friends or neglected little atoms presented a most unkempt appearance. i 
s to of humanity. To their great grief, Liver- During a remand for a few days his hair iq 
na pool children know him no more, as ill- was trimmed, and a complete outfit of i 
and health has compelled him to live at clothes was purchased for him by the ‘| 
ssed Harrogate, police. Even- 1 
hild but in thought tually the i 
red heis still often Chief Consta- 
Ns ; with those in ble withdrew 
who whose service the charge, 
go he laboured and passed the 
Bill for so many youth on to 
who years. Mr. Holmes, 
Ib” St. Helens the police- 
is another court mis- 
was Lancashire sionary, who 
the town where succeeded in 
ha policeman and getting him 
; in philanthropist into a home. 
are synony- St. Helens 
?” mous terms. has no per- 
The work is manent Chil- 
ne. difficult, often dren’s Cloth- 
| discouraging, ing Club, 
i] and Mr. A. R. owing to lack 
her Ellerington, of funds, but 
the Chief Con- the police are 
iks stable, frankly never _ back- 
confesses that .@ ward in pro- 
the out of the 300 ft viding boots 
ey persons of the and clothing 
er, unemployed, for deserving 
loafing, and cases, in re- 
criminal lieving abso- 
classes, who lute want 
have been from their 
j helped to own pockets, 
{ clothes, in making col- 
money, and lections to en- 
Situations able youths 
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last four 
years, a cer- 
tain percent- 
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BEFORE AND AFTER CLOTHING BY THE LEEDS POLICE. 





age have 
turned out 
failures. But, on the other hand, the 
workers can point to many cases of 
success. One is that of an old {ndian 
Mutiny veteran, named Patrick Gaffey, 
who lor years has been clothed by the 
Pp lice, and through their report, sent up to 
the War Office, his pension was increased 
from one shilling to eighteenpence per 


and others 
found wan- 
dering to re- 
turn to their 
homes, and 
even sharing 


their suppers with the outcast and the un- 
fortunate whom they encounter during their 
Good deeds all, and the 
better for the secrecy with which they are 


nightly patrol. 


done. 


Good Work at Leeds 
Over the county border, in the great 


city of Leeds, the police force bears its 
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part nobly as blue-coated philanthro- 
pists. The Chief Constable has spent 
more than thirty years in the public 
service, and he believes that “it is 
doubtful whether any more generous 
class exists than policemen, as a_ body, 
with regard to any deserving charitable 
matters to which their attention may be 
directed.” 

In Leeds the police make collections to 
send poor children to a holiday camp, 
and to assist the unemployed, while the 
promoters of Lifeboat Saturday and of 
the Salvation Army 
Self-Denial Week 
never look to them 
in vain. Cricket 
matches are played, 
and the proceeds 
divided among _lo- 
cal charitable insti- 
tutions, and by 
this means alone a 
sum of {1,000 has 
been raised ; while 
{100 per annum 
contributed to- 
the main- 
tenance of the 
Police Orphanage 
at Harrogate. 

One of the most 
helpful branches of 
police work in 
Leeds is the rescue 
of young girls at a 
time when, if not 
checked, they are 
likely to take up a 
life of professional 
Some of the 
girls ot most 
respectable parentage, and it is no un- 
common thing for the Chief Constable 
to receive a heart-breaking letter from 
a mother in a distant city, giving par- 
ticulars of a girl who has left her home ; 
and the joy of the parent when the girl 
has been restored to the family circle 
is the only—but it is a sufficient—reward 
that he and his officers receive for thei 
splendid services. 

\lthough there is no organised police- 

d clothing association in Leeds, rag- 
ged little wails and strays are always sure 
of Robert’s kindly he Ip; and the four 
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pictures which we give on page 145 
bear eloquent testimony to this unofficial 
philanthropy. 


Clothing Scheme at Birmingham 

Birmingham was one of the first cities 
in the Kingdom to take up the noble work 
of providing for necessitous little ones 
through the agency of the police. The 
former Chief Constable gave his hearty 
support, and this has been continued by 
his successor, Mr. C. H. Rafter, who tells 
me that, in addition to help clothe the 
children, the police 
do many acts of 
kindness by rescu- 
ing homeless girls 
from the streets, by 
taking charge of 
lost children until 
claimed by their 
parents (no fewer 
thar 1,729 in 1908), 
in regulating child 
trading on the 
streets, and in find- 
ing situations for 
boys who would 
otherwise lapse 
into idleness and 
crime. 

It is with the 
clothing scheme, 
however, that we 
have most to do at 
present. Mr. W. J. 
Clarke, who _ has 
been hon. secretary 
of the Association 
for the last fifteen 
years, and was the 
first to suggest 
the police-aided scheme tor Birmingham, 
is eloquent in his praise of the help 
given by the police. From the begin- 
ning of the work no fewer than 10,265 
separate families have been dealt with, 
embracing } children, who have 
received among them 140,539 garments 
and 27,422 pairs of boots. It is not too 
much to say that this noble work would 
have been impossible without the cordial, 
sympatheti , and discriminating co-opera- 
tion of the police. It is the constable’s 
eye which first detects the ragged child in 
the street ; it is the constable who follows 
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him to his home, discovers the causes 
which have led to his destitution, and 
arranges for his being clothed and shod ; 
who afterwards watches that the boy is 
wearing the clothes and reaping the ad- 
vantage of the kindness which has been 
bestowed upon him. 


Restoring a Widow's Health 

Let me give one instance of such work 
in the great Midland city, of a widowed 
charwoman, who had been told by the 
parish doctor that she must stay in bed 
for some time. It was good advice, no 
doubt, but as likely to be followed as the 
recommendation to take a Mediterranean 
voyage. Her sole income was 5s. per 
week from the parish, 2 lbs. of sugar, 
4 lb. of tea, and $ lb. of rice. When the 
police superintendent paid his first visit, 
there was half a loaf in the cupboard, 
but not a bit of wood or coal was 
to be seen. The eldest child was 
ragged and badly shod, the other four 
children were at school—fit subjects, 
one might say, for mental training. 
Out of his own pocket the superin- 
tendent relieved the immediate needs 


of the family, and the Association took 
charge of the case until the poor mother 
was restored to health. 


The Poor at Sunny Brighton 

Brighton occupies a unique position 
in this philanthropic work. What, you 
will say, poor children in healthy, sunny 
Brighton, needing food and clothing ? 
Yes, many of them needing it badly, 
and the wind does not bite less keenly 
because it comes from the sea, and purity 
of air is rather a drawback when you 
are lacking the food to satisfy the appetite 
which it creates. For Bnghton has a 
population of about 130,000, nearly all 
of them dependent on the crowds of 
visitors who year by year seek health and 
pleasure there. The town is entirely 
lacking a factory, it has no staple industry, 
and the employment available for un- 
skilled workers is limited and precarious. 
The police, led by the splendid example 
of Mr. W. B. Gentle, the Chief Constable, 
find plenty of work in helping the desti- 
tute. Last year no fewer than 850 children 
were clothed and 50 girls fitted out for 
domestic service. In the majority of cases 
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THE QUIVER 


the clothing is made by poor women, who, 
failing this mode of earning a living, might 
have the terrible alternative of parish 
relief. In every instance the help was 
most timely and valuable. Mr. Gentle 
told me of a case where a father, mother, 
and four children were found one Satur- 
day night hungry and cold, with empty 
stomachs and no prospect of food for the 
morrow. This was the opportunity of 
the good fairy, in the shape of the police- 
man, who relieved their immediate needs, 
clothed the little ones, and ultimately 
found work for the parents. 

In another instance a police superin- 
tendent found a situation for a motherless 
boy who was just leaving school. The 
difficulty of proper clothing cropped up, 
however, as the father was far too poor 
to provide it, but with the help of the 
Association the lad was “ rigged out” 
and set in the way of earning an 
honest livelihood. 

In a third case the son of a widow in 
reduced circumstances became a _ shop 
apprentice, but his earnings were small, 
and he was unable to keep himself in 
clothing suitable to his position. In his 
dilemma he applied to the Association, 
and help was readily forthcoming, for it 
was felt that timely aid was better than 
allowing the boy to grow discouraged and 
discontented. 

“Until you work among them,” said 
Mr. Gentle, “ you cannot tell the amount 
of mental suffering endured by the respect- 
able poor.” 

He pointed out to me that particular 
attention is given to poor girls because, 
even when they desire to enter domestic 
service, too often the parents are so poor 
that they cannot provide the necessary 
outfit, and thus their daughters are in 
danger of drifting on to the streets to 
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lead a life of shame. This is the chance 
for the policeman as philanthropist, and 
in the course of a single year as many as 
fifty girls, the fitting out of whom js 
undertaken by Mrs. Gentle, have been 
provided with an outfit, a box to 
keep it in, and a situation into the 
bargain. The reports from their mis. 
tresses show that the majority of them 
are doing well. 

I asked him about the moral effects of 
the scheme, and whether it tended to 
pauperise the parents. 

‘““Not in the least,’’ said Mr. Gentle. 
“The parents recognise the value of the 
aid given, and are anxious to keep the 
child up to the standard of cleanliness 
and appearance which the police have set. 
When we started the work the children 
who came to be fitted were none too 
clean, but nowadays they know the 
meaning of scap and water. And to tell 
you how poor they are, I may mention 
the case of one boy whose only covering 
consisted of a brown-paper shirt. The 
scheme has a distinct moral value, for the 
children clothed by us not only feel that 
they must live up to their more respectable 
appearance, but they come, by knowing 
the police to be their friends, to have an 
increased respect for law and _ order. 
The policeman-philanthropist, as you call 
him, is engaged in the making of good 
citizens, and that from material which 
otherwise would shape for lawlessness and 
crime.” 

Christmas is here once more; winter 
is with us again, when nakedness has to 
be clothed and hunger appeased; and 
surely, when our hearts warm with chant: 
able Christmas feeling, we should remember 
the Man in Blue, whose work in the cause 
of the poor is making for a stronger, 4 
nobler, and a better race. 
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The Story of a 


gems RS idling through the dale 
‘J wondered greatly as to who David 
Branthwaite might be when they chanced 
to meet him, for he was one of the 
men who could not be overlooked. Many 
were the mistakes the wayfarers made in 
their efforts to classify him, but, so far as is 
known, not one of them ever imagined him 
to be the doctor. If luck was theirs, and 
the fact was revealed to them by a native, 
they left the hill-country bearing some 
strange stories which were apt to make the 
men of the towns think better of the heart 
of humanity. They were.also given the 
desire for a word with David Branthwaite 
and a shake of the hand. 

It must be confessed that in many matters 
of address and conduct the doctor fell short 
of the standard set up by the profession. 
We never saw him arrayed in black, save 
lor a burying; his preference in material 
ran to a serviceable heather-mixture, in cut 
the shooting costume met his fancy best ; 
when he made his rounds he drove a horse 
shaggy as any of the mountain ponies, and 
we never met him without his dog, the 
most tousled otter-hound in the country- 
side. It is also on record that when he 
ane the quality at Dalefoot he addressed 
them as “‘ Mr.” and ‘ Mrs.,” and dealt with 
them in the tongue of the faculty ; but among 
his own people he had a strong liking for the 
dialect, and probably the happiest hours he 
knew were those spent by the glowing fire 
of a farmhouse kitchen when storm and 
noon han y him on the hills. In this 

’ darned many secrets, was givena 
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Rich Prodigal 


glimpse of many skeletons usually hidden 
behind well-locked cupboard doors, and be- 
cause he was a strong man and likeable 
he became a helper in a multitude of cases 
for whose treatment the lancet and the 
medicine bottle had no application. 

Conversation on these occasions ran in 
grooves. Andrew Matterson had a taste 
for politics, and an hour with the doctor 
and the master of Nepghyll we counted a 
better thing than a night in the House of 
Commons ; at Sampson Lowther’s we had 
theology that would have greatly astonished 
the bench of bishops; but up at Grayrigg 
the talk ever turned on the adventures of 
Robert Steele, the lad who acquired the 
secret of money making so completely that 
while he was still young he had become a 
man of power. 

One day, when Robert was beginning to 
make a name for himself, David drove five 
miles out of his way so that he might carry 
a newspaper to the sheep-farm on the 
shoulder of Great Howe; afterwards, as 
soon as they saw him mounting the brow, 
Jacob and Margaret knew that the doctor 
had news of their boy for them, and those 
were never-to-be-forgotten moments for the 
doctor when he read how “the chair was 
taken by Mr. Robert Steele,” or how “ Mr. 
Robert Steele proposed the adoption of the 
balance sheet,’’ though the greatest event 
of all was when he revealed to the old folks 
the fact that their own son had actually 
“‘ addressed the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on behalf of the deputation.” 

It was shortly after this that certain 
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THE QUIVER 


suspicions arose in the doctor’s mind con- 
cerning Robert Steele, and the day after the 
sheep-farmer and his wife completed the 
greatest exploit of their lives, a surprise 
visit to London, he dropped in for a “‘ crack.” 
As a man of observation he discovered at once 
that the adventure had ended in disaster. 

Margaret was clearly ill, Jacob confessed 
to feeling a ‘‘laal bit tired,” but the thing 
that troubled the doctor most of all was 
that new hardness of their features and 
their chilling lack of response. Both of the 
old folks had grown like the rocks that en- 
circle the dale. 

London, they explained, 
wearying place, it lived so quickly and 
made so much noise; and their weariness 
was the mark that London had made. 
Margaret felt terribly sorry for the people 
who were compelled to earn their bread and 
butter there, and she was sure that a single 
day’s work in London must be vastly harder 
than a whole week of sheep-tending in the 


was such a 


dales. 
Robert ? Oh, yes, he was quite well! 
His house? It was a wonderful house ; 


there were none like it in the dale, except 
the castle at Dalefoot where his lordship 
lived. Yes, Robert had plenty of servants. 
Margaret had counted four, and she fancied 
there were others; and he had silverware 
that must be worth a fortune, and carpets 
as soft to the foot as the breast of Great 
Howe, and pictures that surely the greatest 
painter-men in the land must have painted. 
And that was all. They were both very 
tired, and they would never go to London 
again 

“And quite right, too,”’ the doctor snap- 
ped ; “you’d have been better employed 
if you’d gone to Tom Jenkinson’s sale,”’ 
and in a trice old Jacob and he were discuss- 
ing the prices which Tom had obtained for 
his sheep and cattle, this being Branth- 
waite’s way of giving a new turn to an un- 
He had little doubt 
as to what had befallen the old couple, and 


desirable conversation. 


his suspicion became a certainty at the 
end of a month, when Margaret took to her 
bed, smitten by a malady for which medicine 
Branth- 
waite’s hard cases ; setting a bone or battling 


has no remedy. This was one of 
with a fever was child’s play to treating a 
breaking heart. 

She’s beating me herself,’’ he declared, 


when the time for faithful dealing arrived, 


‘and Jacob, my man, I’m not going to 
hide the truth from you any longer. The 
mistress is failing, and I’m helpless. Ag 
long as a body wants to live, it’s one half 
the battle, but Margaret’s just letting her 
life go by.’ He laid his hand on the 
farmer's shoulder and looked him squarely 
in the face. ‘* Jacob, I’m in the dark—she 
kens what it is that ails her, and you know 
it as well. I’m not wanting you to tell me 
anything that belongs to yourselves alone 
but as between man and man I’m making 
it plain to you that mebbe your wife's life is 
lying in your hands, and if you can nameany- 
thing that’ll rouse her it’s her only chance.” 

They were out in the croft, standing 
by the doctor’s shabby, time-worn gig, and 
this was Branthwaite’s last word. He was 
never the man to beg for a confidence or to 
wait for one, but as he placed his foot on the 
step Jacob Steele laid a detaining hand on 
his arm, 

‘* Bide a minute, doctor,’”’ he said; “T'll 
tell you. You mustn't let her slip. I need 
her mair than ever. I canna face the lone- 
liness without her. It’s for the laddie 
she’s grieving. He was all she lived for; 
but—he—he’s slipped away; the thing that’s 
known as pride has stolen him, and now 
she’s a mother without a bairn, and she 
seems to feel that she has nothing left that’s 
worth living for. You'll mind hoo we were 
aye joking aboot the busyness that wouldn't 
give him time to come to the dale to see 
his father and mother, and hoo we settled 
to give him a grand surprise by going to 
London oorselves and dropping in on him 
just as if we'd called for a cup o’ tea. We 
shouldn’t have done it. He’s done famous, 
has Robert, but—he’s one of the men who 
can’t stand corn. He’s climbed so high 
that he’s passed oot of sight of his starting 
point. Man, it was terrible—a heartbreak 

we saw it at the very first. We had a gey 
hard job to get intil the hoose at all, for there 
was a silly man body who wanted to know 
if we'd brought cards with us, an’ then he 
wanted oor names, and it was boddersome 
to drive it intil him that in t’ dale a friend 
may always count on an open door, and 
that all he’d got to do was to tell his maister 
that a man and woman wanted a word with 
him.” 

‘‘ But you got your word at last?” 

“Ay. We got it. Robert bundled 4s 
through intil a bonny back parlour. He 
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A SON OF RENOWN 


was frightened to death that any of the 
servant folk should know that the woman 
with the plain speech and old-fashioned 
clothes, and the man who was a sheep- 
farmer, and looked like one, were just his oan 
father and mother. I'll spare ye the rest. 
There weren’t any words. We just came 


home. And since then Margaret’s been 














mak’ o’ pride than the sort my lad has 
found among his money bags and his honours. 
Robert Steele has chosen his own track— 
and he may tread it. If the old home and 
the old folks and the old ways are not good 
enough, he may just make shift with the 
new ones. I’ve put him oot of my life. 
That night—after we got back fra London 





“*He was frightened to death that any of the servant folk should know that the woman 
with the old-fashioned clothes and the man who was a sheep-farmer were just his oan 


father and mother. 


foing doon the hill 


oan bairn 


She’s scorned by her 
an’ she isn’t caring aboot living.” 

“And yersel’, Jacob ?”’ 

rhis was one of the signs that the doctor 
Was touched. He nearly always dropped 
into the dialect. Jacob Steele stared steadily 
way to the Pike o’ Blisco, glowing in the 
sunlight like an upreared spear of gold ; 
tue doctor knew that his heart also carried 

jagged wound, and that speech was 
hurting 

“Ima prood man myself,” he answered, 
at length ; “and I’m thinking mine’s a better 


” 


—when I barred the door—I barred it 
against him for ever.” 

‘Does Margaret ken that ? ”’ 

‘ We've never had any secrets.” 

‘“What does she say?” 

‘“She agrees wi’ the justice of it. We 
both mean to be hard. There’s nothing ’ll 
ever wipe oot the slight. And, doctor, 
there’s surely a chance for her—you’ll not 
let her slip.”’ 

“It’s what ye might call a complicated 
case, Jacob.”’ David's voice could be 
terribly dry when he chose to make it so. 
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“‘T don’t know that I’ve ever had one like 
it. There have been times when I’ve sus- 
pected the breaking of a heart, but I’m 
pretty certain that I’ve never been asked 
to prescribe for one that was suffering from 
hardness as well. Anyhow, you may count 
on me doing my best. It’s no ordinary treat- 
ment that’ll set her on her feet, and no 
physic ; but while there’s life there’s hope, 
and I'll bid ye good-day.’”’ And with that 
he was up in the gig and driving out of the 
croit. 

His next visit to Grayrigg was a long one, 
and, according to the things that Margaret 
has related, his talk had little to do with 
sickness or its treatment. Still, it was 
amazingly effective, for when Jacob came 
down from the fells he found his wife sitting 
up in her bed, new colour in her cheeks, 
her eyes once more ashine. She was won- 
derfully ready to talk; she who had been 
so content to lie still day after day with 
rarely a word upon her lips; and while 
Jacob marvelled at the change she began 
her revelation. 

“T’se a wicked woman ’’—of all the 
women in the dale we had none more gentle, 
not one more motherly—‘‘and I’ve only 
just found it out. Like the man in the Book, 
I’ve turned my face to the wall and been 
ready to give up my life, bit noo I’m wanting 
to live—if oanly to put the crooked things 
straight.” 

Jacob laid his hand caressingly on his 
wife’s shoulder. ‘‘ Eh, my lass,” he mut- 
tered brokenly. ‘‘ This just caps aw—God’s 
mighty good—an’ this’ll be a bit o’ David 
Branth’et’s work.” 

“ He’s spent a gey long time with me to- 
day ’’—Margaret was full of her tale—‘‘ and 
noo I see things as plain as print. He's 
been telling me of a woman body some- 
where—he wouldn’t name no names, though 
I expect she’s one of his patients. She's 
got a son who’s one o’ t’ biggest wastrels on 
earth ; he’s neglected her till she’s known 
the want o’ bread, and abused her as though 
she’d been his worst enemy, and there’s 
hardly one o’ t’ Commandments he hasn’t 
broken ; and yet, when she’s had a penny 
to spare she’s spent it in buying something 
for herself and she’s passed it off as a present 
fra her son, so that the folks who kenned 
him when he was a bit laddie shouldn’t 
think ill of him.’’ 

‘My word, lass, but that was fine.” 


THE QUIVER 


‘Ay, wasn’t it? An’, Jacob, before he 
went the doctor asked me aboot—aboot 
our laddie. An’ it wasn’t so much the words 
he used as the queer way he handled them 
that set me thinking, and I’ve got it on my 
mind that the folks in the dale may be 
blaming Robert for the thing that’s such a 
heartbreak to you and me. And I canna 
stand it. What if he is ashamed of his 
mother’s old-fashioned ways? I can bide it. 
What I can’t bide is that anybody should 
treat his name with disrespect, or point the 
finger of scorn at him.” 

“It’s oanly his wages, the thing he’s 
earned. Didn’t we agree that as a matter 
o’ justice id 

** Ay,” Margaret broke in, ‘‘ we spoke in 
haste and pride. An’ I’m not so sure aboot 
justice now. I’m beginning to think that 
when fathers and mothers have dealt with 
mercy they'll have neither time nor taste 
for justice—they can leave that to folks 
with harder hearts.” 

“And what is it you want me to 
do?” 

There was rebellion in the tone; and 
while Margaret pleaded for the reopening 
of the door Jacob listened with his jaw 
tightly set, his eyes harbouring an uncom- 
promising frown. From the _ bedside he 
turned to the window, and looked with un- 
seeing vision on the mountain heights. 
Memory painted for him another picture, 
of that scene in London with all its black 
indignity, reminded him of the sacrifices of 
fatherhood and motherhood, and the base- 
ness of the return. Margaret was asking 
more than he could grant. Time enough 
to relent when the prodigal came home and 
begged for mercy 

His mind made up, he returned to the 
bedside of his sick wife, and there he dis- 
covered that decision rested with the 
mother and not with himself. In her hand 
Margaret held a pair of baby shoes, holed 


and frayed by use and years. They were 
her crowning argument. 


she whispered, 
a passion of love in the tone ; “ they are his 


‘*D’ye remember them ?’ 


the first pair your money bought for 
him.”’ She placed them in his hands. “ Ye 
mind how proud you were. The little 


feet soon grew tired in them days, Jacob, an’ 
ye were aye ready to hoist the bairn on your 
shoulders and help him on the way. He 
needs you yet. For the sake of the little feet 





that wore them, laddie—for the sake of the 
feet, you'll open the door ? ”’ 

This was verily Margaret’s hour. The 
triumph of mother love was complete. 
Handling the shoes with reverence, Jacob 
restored them to her keeping. ‘‘ You shall 
have vour way, wife,” said he. ‘ If Robert 
likes to lift the sneck, he'll find the door 
open, and—and I don’t think it’s ever been 
bolted yet.”’ 

With this he hurriedly left the room, but 
half way down the stairs inspiration checked 
his steps and sent him back to his wife’s 
bedside. ‘‘I’ll be away to Bransty in the 
morning, and ye shall have the best black 
silk that money can buy; an’ if fwolk like 
to think that it’s a bit present fra Robert— 
well, we'll just let ’em think.” 


[' was a fierce winter that fell upon the 
country that year, and the men of the 
dales have marked it in big, bold lines on 
the calendar that memory keeps. Long be- 
fore the autumn winds had made an end of 
their dirge, Scawfell was wearing his winter 
cap, and when the news came over the fells 
that Black Sail was blocked we knew that 
we were in fora hard time. Bitter were the 
winds that assailed us, blinding were the 
sheets of snow, and as the end of it all that 
tempest for which, when we tell of it, we 
have no prefix of degree. It is not known 
to us as ‘‘ The Great Storm,”’ but simply 
as “‘ The Storm.”’” When even the railway 
arches on the coast line outside the dale 
were filled from base to crown; when the 
hollow wherein Margery Bannister lived 
was buried so that nothing was left of Mar- 
ery S cottage save the chimneys; when 
Robert Musgrave lost one hundred and fifty 
Sheep; when every dyke in the lowlands 
was hidden, and at Burnfoot every house- 
hold had to dig its way out 

As David Branthwaite drove with diffi- 
culty through the defile into which the dale 
narrows at its head, he could hear the shep 
herds at their work upon the heights gather 
ing in the flocks which had fled to the hills 
Give our mountain sheep their freedom, and 
they will never wait to be buried in the 
valley ; they prefer to face the tempest on 
the topmost crags. Muffled and dim, the 
‘ries of men and the baying of hounds 
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drifted down the steep fell-sides, and after 
a brief struggle the doctor surrendered. 

“It’s not a bit o’ use, Meg,” he bawled 
to his storm-battered horse; “I mustn't 
be sitting in my gig in comfort when 
a helping hand may be wanted up there, 
so we'll just see how Jacob Steele’s 
getting along.”’ Half an hour later Meg 
was snugly housed in Jacob’s stable, and her 
master was hard at work rounding up the 
stricken flocks ; and when, after the labour 
of hours, the last of the sheep had been 
penned, the doctor was fain to agree with the 
farmer that he ‘ would nivver win through 
to The Green,”’ and that a night at Grayrigg 
must be his portion. 

With the passing of the hours, the storm 
grew in fury. Shrieking, howling, roaring, 
the wind swept through the passes ; high 
overhead it billowed from rock to rock 
with the boom of thunder, and the snow 
was driven before it in blinding sheets, and 
swirled and piled about everything that 
gave it hold until the drifts were built higher 
than the height of a man. 

Seated by the wide-mouthed kitchen hearth, 
Margaret made a fine pretence of knitting, 
but her needles lay mostly idle in her lap ; 
and, as for Jacob, he was for ever stirring 
about, now pacing the floor, but oftenest 
going out into the porch to note the move- 
ments of the tempest. “I’ve been thinking 
I heard a cry across dale,” he explained 
after a longer absence than usual, and, 
although he was sure it ‘“‘ was nowt bit a 
shepherd call,”’ he was off again the moment 
he had got the chill off his finger-tips. 
Almost immediately he was back again with 
a shout that brought his wife and Branth- 
waite to their feet. ‘It’s true, doctor, it’s 
quite true. There’s some poor body out 
yonder in t’ snaw, and I’m off to seek him.” 

““Ay! And I’m coming with you. This 
is likely to be a doctor’s job.”” David was 
already wrestling with his_ greatcoat. 
““And we must have Jossy Ferguson along 
wi’ us, and we'll give Lanty Armstrong 
and Ben Dodgson a call if we can get near 
their houses.” 

Heavily coated, wrapped also in thick 
shawls and armed with iron-pointed sticks, 
the three men turned speedily out into the 
tempest, Margaret's benediction in their 
ears: ‘‘ I'd bid you bide if I dare—but it’s 
a mother’s bairn that needs ye—and God 
bring ye safely back!” 
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“I’m none too sure aboot my bearings,” 
Jacob shouted as he whistled his two sheep- 
dogs across the croft, ‘“ but t’ cry seemed 
to come fra down there ’’—he pointed straight 
across the dale—‘‘somewhere Birker way. 
Dogs ’ll be a fine help if he calls again.’ 

It was a vain hope, however. All the 
world seemed to be full of sound, but it 
was the raving of the tempest ; the clamour 
of distress hushed. And rescue also 
appeared to be impossible. Out on the fells 
the snow was piled in drifts, huge and 
deep and dense, and even the winds appeared 
to be clouds of snow, so thickly massed were 
the sweeping flakes and spikes. One man 
on such a night would have been helpless, 
but foot by foot the doctor and his comrades 
fought their way. At the end of an hour’s 
desperate struggle the dogs gave them a new 
lead ; and there, under the shelter of a mighty 
rock, they came upon the wayfarer, over 


, 


was 


whose body the storm was spreading a wind- 


ing sheet of spotless purity. Branthwaite 
knelt beside him. A pause of awful solem- 
nity followed. The doctor burst into a 


passion of speech. 

“It’s you and me against death, lads. 
Here, Lanty, get a grip o’ this bottle. Now 
then, the rest o’ ye, give me a lift with him. 
We'll have him on his feet, and if we don’t 
shake life intil him it’ll not be our fault.” 

Now, with regard to the other happenings 
the farmer of Grayrigg has a somewhat hazy 
recollection. He that many 
orders were given by the doctor, and that 
all were faithfully carried out, but the fact 
that has fastened itself on his mind is this 

that when at last the stranger spoke he 
uttered ‘Father,’”’ and that 
afterwards the voice of the doctor cut loud 
and exultant into the thunder of the storm, 
“Eh 
laddie you’ve saved this night 

He is also apt to make light of that second 
struggle, when upon a stretcher made of coats 


remembers 


the one word 


man, this is mighty It’s your own 


and staves, they carried the prodigal across 
the breast of the fell, but never will he forget 
the face of his wife when her son was given 
back to her said he to the doctor 
afterwards, “is just past telling.’ 

Margaret met them at the door, standing 
outside in the driving snow Lanty Arm 
had the which 
David had sent so that she might be spared 
a harder shock. When he saw her, darkly 
drawn against the flood of light, the doctor 


4. Love 


strong given her message 
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roared that other message for which she 
waited in trembling hope. ‘ Ye’re laddie’s 
right, Margaret ; his mother’s nursing is all 
he wants.” 

Himself he was not so sure, but it was ever 
Branthwaite’s way to beat back despair with 
the offer of hope until defeat could no longer 
be concealed. Far into the night they 
toiled in the old-fashioned bedroom, just the 
three of them, with now and again a maid 
showing a frightened face ; the doctor with 
his coat off, sleeves rolled up, perspiration 
gleaming in brow ;_ the 
others waiting, helping, praying. Thus the 
new day entered, and, as the grandfather's 
clock downstairs struck three, Robert Steele 
came back from the Land of Silence. 

Full of wonder 
point to point. 


beads upon ‘his 


his eyes wandered from 
They settled at last upon his 
mother ; he whispered her name, and then 
“Father.’”’ Margaret stooped and kissed 
him. 

For a spell the room was silent as the 
moors on a sultry day in June. It wasa 
movement by the doctor that broke it, 
and Robert looked on the grizzled 
face of David Branthwaite memory sprang 
into fulness of life 


when 


‘*I remember now,” he said. “I was 
coming home—and the storm beat me.” 
‘That'll do, my laddie,’’ the doctor 


growled. 
one night. You may get to sleep now.” 
But Robert not to be silenced so 
easily, even though speech was a labour. 
it was the letter that 
I couldn't stay away.” 
the father the mother a 
glance of perplexity was exchanged. The 
doctor busied himself at the table, bending 
task 
hand gently over her son's head. 


‘You've had enough storm for 
was 


‘*T was coming home 
dragged me. 


Between and 


Margaret passed her 
““ We've 
sent you no letter, my bairn,’’ she said 
“No. It the doctor. I’ve brought 
it with me. I’m going to keep it for ever. 
He told me he was glad I'd found wealth 
Afterwards he told me that my 
mother had been ill, but I wasn’t to worry— 
And then 
for the devotion I was showing by 
And I'd 


given her nothing but shame and neglect! 


low over his 


Was 


and fame. 
she was doing nicely. he praised 
me {for 
sending her such beautiful gifts 


He also told me how my name was ever on 
your my father’s. How 
through all the dale I was being held up 4s 
a model of what a son ought to be. He said 


lips, yours and 

















“*The cry seemed to come from down there.’” 


about the saving grace 
shoes, but I don't 
I understood all the rest— 


something besides 


ol a pair of baby know 
what he meant 
Saw how you were trying to shield my name 

it broke down all my empty pride I 
didn’t want I wanted to 


I didn't want 


money any longer 


look into my mother’s face 


lame and thx applause of men; I wanted to 
r’s hand 
unted So I came home. 
tried to keep me at Dalefoot 
Stay I'd si ply got to get 
lost the track and now I'm going to sleep 
a lad in my father’s home.”’ 
Margaret sank 
son's bedside 


ip my tath 


l There was nothing 
else that « 


rhey 
but I couldn't 
home, and I 
igalin 
knees by her 
her face buried in her hands. 


upon her 


Gently the doctor tip-toed from the room, 
and when Jacob followed he laid a heavy 
hand on the farmer’s shoulder and growled 
threat. ‘‘ Man, if ye say but 

thanks, I'll strike ye off my 


a fearsome 


one word o 
list.”” 

Still it was Jacob to whom the honour of 
the last word fell. ‘‘ I'm not going to thank 


ye, David Branthwaite 


he said, ** for that’s 
a thing that’s beyond the power of tongues. 
And I'm not thinking that Margaret ’Il put 
ye to confusion, but I’se warrant that for the 
rest of her days your name ‘ll not be missing 
fra her prayers.” 

And as the doctor himself 
observed, ‘‘ What mair can a man desire?” 


has since 






















By the Rev. J. D. 


Ba slow progress of the Kingdom of 

God is one of the sorest triais of 
Christian faith. In the earliest days 
Christian folk expected the immediate 
return of Christ, and with His return the 


creation of the new earth wherein dwell-° 


eth righteousness. But as the days and 
years passed, and no Christ came, the faith 
of the Church staggered and faltered. 
And as the faith of the Church faltered, her 
foes began insolently to triumph over her 
and to make a mock of her “ blessed 
hope.” “Where is the promise of His 
coming ?”’ they sneered. And as to their 
dream of a new earth, they bade the Chris- 
tian look abroad upon the world, “ for 
from the day that the fathers fell asleep 
all things continue as they were from the 
beginning of the creation.” ‘ There is 
no change or amendment,” they said ; 
“all this expectation of a returning Christ 
and a renovated earth is a cheat and a 
delusion.” And the worst of it was— 
what these mockers said seemed true. It 
did look as if the dream of a changed world 
was a delusion. Things were going on in 
the same bad old way they always had 
done. There was no sign of right’s 
triumph. Wrong seemed just as firmly 
seated as ever upon the throne. Till at 
last the taunt of the mockers and sceptics 
found a response in the hearts of the 
Christians themselves, and they became 
more than half inclined to surrender their 
hope of Christ’s return and a redeemed 
world. 

Since those earliest days the Church 
has passed through many a similar season 
of depression and discouragement. We 
are passing through such a time just 
now. All our work seems to go for 
naught. We seem to make no impres- 
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sion upon the forces of evil ; indeed, evil 
seems to gain upon the Church. For all 
our efforts the world does not seem to get 
any better, but evil men appear to wax 
worse and worse, until we too are tempted 
to say, in Clough’s words, that “The 
struggle naught availeth.” 

I had a letter not long ago from a friend 
of mine who gives himself unreservedly to 
every good cause, and who spends himself 
lavishly in the service of men. It was 
written shortly after the defeat of a great 
moral cause at the hands of a gigantic 
vested interest. The letter was like the 
wail of a disappointed and almost despair- 
ing soul: ‘‘I am sick at heart,’’ he said. 
‘“* The great causes for which I have lived 
and laboured seem all to fail. The toil 
and trouble of forty years seem to have 
gone for nothing. We make no progress. 
I begin to ask sometimes if it is all worth 
while.” And others, beside my friend, are 
often tempted to ask, Is it worth while? 
Like him, we are tempted to cast ourselves 
down beneath the juniper tree and com- 
plain with Elijah that we have laboured 
for naught and in vain. 


Is it all in Vain? 

But is it for naught and in vain, after 
all? Is it a fact—as we are sometimes 
tempted to say in our bitterness—that 
things do not get any better? Is it a 
fact that the Kingdom is no nearer to-day 
than it was a hundred or a thousand years 
ago ? Christmas has come round again, 
reminding us once more of Christ’s pro- 
mised Kingdom, and of that happy time 
when there shall be peace upon earth and 
goodwill amongst men. What about the 
Christmas message and the angelic pro- 
phecy ? Is it a delusion ? That we are 
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a long way off the golden day of peace 
of which they sang is apparent enough 
to anyone. But the question is not, 
whether we are still a long way off the 
ideal. but whether we are any nearer than 
we were? As Christmas after Christmas 
passes, do we find ourselves any nearer 
the realisation of the angels’ prophecy ? 
Is the world really growing better ? It 
may be that if we 'set ourselves pa- 
tiently to examine the facts we shall 
find, in spite of all discouragements and 
disappointments, ample reason for cheer 
and good hope. 


We must Take the Long View 

The first remark to be made about this 
question, “‘ Is the world growing better ? ”’ 
is, that if we want to answer it satisfac- 
torily we must take the long view. In the 
case of growing children we can register 
the advance year by year, but not in 
the case of the progress of the world. 
If the question were, “Has the world 
grown better in 1909 ?’’ I would not under- 
take tosay. For this simple reason—that 
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the course of moral progress is never 
a straight line. Advance is never un- 
interrupted and continuous. The history 
of the moral progress of the world would 
be much more truly represented by a 
zigzag than by a straight line. The great 
causes advance to their victories and 
final triumphs only through reaction and 
reverses. So that it is impossible by the 
examination of a single year to tell whether 
the world is making moral advance or 
not. To discover the general drift and 
tendency of things we must take the long 
view, we must study history in broad 
stretches, we must cast our eye over the 
centuries. When we take that broad 
bird’s-eye view of the world’s history 
we shall find no difficulty in returning 
an emphatic, unmistakable, unhesitating 
“Yes”’ to the question, “Is the world 
growing better ?”’ 

Well, now, how shall we test the ques- 
tion ? I propose a very simple test. Paul 
defines the Kingdom of God as “ righteous- 
ness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 
If the Kingdom is really coming, if the 
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world is really growing better, we shall 
see signs of advance in these three re- 
(a) In the matter of justice, (5) 
in the matter of peace, (c) in the matter 
of the joy and happiness of living. 


spects : 


Progress in Justice 


How stands it then, first, with this 
matter of justice ? Obviously, justice is 
not yet fully established; great and 


glaring wrongs still exist amongst us. 
But make what qualifications and observa- 
tions you please, it remains undeniably 
true that our world has made enormous 
strides in this matter of justice. Let me 
give an illustration or two. I begin first 
with slavery. I look back upon the world 
into which Christ came, and I find the 
practice of slavery practically universal. 


The fabric of ancient society was to a 
large extent built upon slavery. Now 


slavery is the final and supreme injustice 
against the individual. It is a complete 
denial of the most elementary of human 
rights. It is the degradation of a man 
intoathing. The slave's time and powers, 
his honour, his very life, were all at his 
master’s disposal. The whole system of 
slavery was a ghastly and hideous out- 
rage upon justice. But from this modern 
Christian world of ours slavery has 
vanished. The Western nations have 
washed themselves free from its stains in 
blood. Slavery and the slave trade are 
alike repudiated and abhorred amongst 
us. This elementary right of every man 
to his own personal freedom is an axiom 
in all our thinking. And we have gone 
further 


far than the mere abolition of 
slavery. There has been an immense 
enlargement of freedom and _ privilege. 


The whole tendency of modern times is 
toward “equality of opportunity.” I 
compare the working man of England to- 
day with the serf of England in feudal 
times, with the slave of Rome in early 
Christian days, and I know that from the 
point of view of justice the world has 
grown enormously better. 


The Treatment of Women and Children 
The same fact may be further illus- 
trated by the almost incalculable change 
that has taken place in the treatment of 
women and children. Inthe ancient world 
women and children had no rights. To all 
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intents and purposes they were the goods 
and chattels of the husband and the 
father. The progress of the centuries has 
been marked by an ever-increasing recog- 
nition of the rights of the woman and the 
child. Woman to-day occupies a position 
of honour and privilege; the little child 
is the special protégé of the law. I com- 
pare the position of women and children 
to-day with the position of women and 
children long ago, and I know that from the 
point of view of justice the world has grown 
enormously better. Time fails me to tell 
of the increasing equity of law and the 
ever-growing impartiality of its administra- 
tion; of the legislation passed to secure 
reasonable conditions of labour in fac- 
tories and mines—all of them making for 
fair play as between man and man. But 
no one can consider these things without 
being persuaded that from the standpoint 
of justice the world has made real and 
substantial progress. 


Progress in Peace 

How stands it, in the second place, with 
regard to peace? It looks, at first sight, 
as if there, at any rate, my case hopelessly 
breaks down. We live in the midst of 
wars and rumours of wars. The nations 
of Europe are armed to the teeth, and 
this year of grace 1909 has witnessed an 
acceleration in the mad and wicked race 
of armaments. And yet I am going to 
maintain that in respect of peace the world 
is a better place than it was nineteen cen- 
turies ago. Let me illustrate that state- 
ment in one or two directions. Take the 
case of private war. Away back in the 
Middle Ages private war was a recognised 
practice, and within the bounds of the 
same realm men were wont to settle their 
quarrels by an appeal to arms. And 
during these incessant private wars the 
peasant and the poor suffered unspeakable 
things. To such a pitch, for instance, had 
things come in France in the tenth cen- 
tury that a Church Council could declare 
that ‘the cities of France were depopu- 
lated, the monasteries burned or destroyed, 
the fields reduced to solitude, so that it 
could be truly said that the sword had 
pierced to the nation’s very soul.” Well, 
private war, with all its horrors, has been 
utterly and finally abolished. Side by 
side with private war | will put puacy 





—which is a form of private war at sea. 
In the old days no ship worth seizing was 
safe. In these days the ocean is as safe 
as Piccadilly. Piracy has been sternly 
repressed and stamped out. And, lest all 
this should seem unreal because so remote, 
let me remind you of things that have 
happened within the limits of the past 
half-century. First of all, the actual 
practice of war has been humanised, 
especially in the matter of the treatment 
of prisoners and the institution of the 
Red Cross Society for the succour of the 
wounded. Secondly, war is being in- 
creasingly recognised as a ghastly and 
hideous evil. In the old days men flew 
to arms at the slightest provocation ; 
now the strongest nations hesitate before 
they make their appeal to the dread arbit- 
rament of the sword. Thirdly, there is 
a steadily growing tendency to refer 
national disputes to arbitration courts. 
The Hague Conferences, and the Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal those Conferences set up, 
are enormous strides in the direction of 
peace. And when I[ think of all these 
things, then, in spite of bloated ship- 
building programmes, I thank God that I 
can say with a good heart that even in the 
matter of peace the world has been growing 
better. 
The Joy of the World 

How stands it, in the third place, with 
respect to the joy and happiness of life ? 
I do not for one moment wish to close 
my eyes to the misery and wretchedness 
and suffering that unfortunately are all too 
prevalent among us. I do not want to 
lorget the slum or the unemployed. I do 
not want to ignore the fact that in this 
England of ours at this very time there 
are thousands of people living in cold and 
hunger and nakedness. And yet, in spite 
of it all, I am prepared to say our world 
is gradually becoming a_ better place, a 
happier place, to live in. For during the 
centuries there has been a steady growth 
in the spirit of kindliness and love. The 
Christrnas season witnesses a wonderful 
outburst of human affection. But the 
Spirit of kindliness is not a flower that 
blooms only in Christmas week. It is— 
shall I say ?—an everlasting flower. It is 
always operative. It prompts all through 
the year to deeds of kindness and love. 
Think of our hospitals and our almshouses, 
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and our orphanages and our refuges—all 
of them meant to alleviate suffering and 
to make life a little easier, especially for 
the poor. Think of the swift response to 
the cry of need, even though the cry come 
from a far-off Messina or a still more 
remote Armenia. Think of a fact like 
this, that while since the middle of the 
nineteenth century wealth has grown 
enormously in England, the money con- 
tributed to charities has grown twice as 
fast. No one can think of the children, 
the sick, the old, the toiling millions of 
our land, without realising that life is a 
far happier thing for them than it used 
to be within the memory of many still 
living. There is more pity in the world, 
there is more kindness, there is more love, 
and consequently there is more joy. I 
compare the old, hard, inhospitable world 
with our modern world, with its tender- 
ness towards children, its care for the 
poor, its gracious ministries to the suffer- 
ing; and, in spite of every distressing fact, 
I know there is more love in the world, 
and that therefore, in respect of happiness 
and joy, the world is steadily growing 
better. 
The Kingdom is Steadily Coming 

If justice, peace, and joy constitute the 
Kingdom of God, as Paul says, then 
history emphatically declares that the 
Kingdom of God has been steadily coming. 
And so, in spite of what people call “‘ the 
arrest of the Christian Church,” in spite 
of reactions and defeats, there is no need 
for us to groan and croak over the world’s 
future. ‘‘ Through the shadow of the 
globe we sweep into the younger day.” 
The angels’ song was no mockery. The 
Child born at the first Christmas has been 
surely and steadily coming into His 
Kingdom. Let the teachings of history 
dispel our depressions and despairs. The 
Lord Who has already accomplished so 
much will accomplish everything. ‘ He 
shall subdue the people under us, and the 
nations under our feet.’”’ Poverty, vice, 
crime, drink, war, lust, greed—those giant 
evils that now vex our earth and defy our 
efforts and well-nigh break our hearts— 
shall all be clean abolished and swept 
away, and this world of ours shall become 
like the garden of the Lord. The world 
has been growing better; it will grow 
better still. 


- 














































































A Scent of Sweet Lavender 


A Complete Story 
By FLORENCE BONE 


HE sunlight of a late September was 
filling the Langdale Valley with that 
soft, golden haze which is peculiar to 
itself. On every side rose the great fells, 
clothed as yet in a living purple that was 
soon to die into faded heather. High above, 
a trickle of silver water fell against the dark 
rocks, and tumbled among the heather in 
a musical fall. 

A great silence seemed to fill all the valley 
and to creep up to the crags above, where 
there was no sound save the cropping of 
the little black-faced mountain sheep as 
they climbed from crag tocrag. The summer 
was ended, the tourists had all gone, and the 
Westmorland dalesmen had their wonderful 
country to themselves again. 

But under the spur of an overhanging 
rock there was one occupant of the fellside, 
who sat among the parsley ferns, making a 
desk of a flat rock by his side for a sheet 
of music paper on which he was dotting 
down hieroglyphics of his own. By his 
side, on the short turf, lay two solid, shabby- 
looking books, manuals of English law, in 
which he was supposed to be immersed, but 
his whole soul was given for the moment to 
the music that he was writing to a little 
song. 

Dick Martindale was nobody in the village 
of Langdale but a lame lad who played the 
church organ, and who had lived with his 
aunt, Miss Janet Snow, in the white cottage 
under the fell, ever since one blustering 
winter night, when the carrier left him, a 
delicate baby of three, at her door. Miss 
Janet possessed all the reserve as well as 
the grit of the North Country, and she had 
confided to no longing neighbour either the 
story of a sister’s broken heart, or her own 
intentions concerning the boy who did so 
brilliantly at the village school, and who, 
in spite of a slender purse and many head 
shakings, she had kept at the nearest 
grammar school until he was sixteen. 

But now it was holiday time, and Dick 
was ekeing out slight resources by keeping 
sheep on the deserted fells, and training the 
village boys in the music that his whole 
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soul loved. It was only up here on the 
wild fells that he might indulge it to the 
full, and scribble down those little songs 
of which he was half ashamed. In spite 
of the slender grist that it brought to the 
mill, Miss Janet regarded it with suspicion. 

The boy leaned back against the crag 
behind him, and passed his hand somewhat 
wearily across his brow. He looked down 
at the law books at his feet, and then away 
to the sheep, and the great, silent fells. He 
moved his lame foot impatiently. What a 
mighty distance lay between his ambitions 
and his actions! In the days to come 
would it be possible for his own, frail life 
to bridge that gulf? Or was Dick Martin- 
dale going to be a failure ? 

““Never!’’ he said aloud to himself, 
picking up one musty tome and viewing it 
with distaste, and at that moment up the 
fellside came a sound—a wonderful, vibrat- 
ing, lingering sound of haunting tenderness, 
that came straight out of one heart to 
touch all those that heard it. 

Dick drew a long breath, and his thin face 
flushed under its tan as he leaned forward 
in the eagerness of his music lover’s heart. 
Nearer and nearer thrilled the wonderful 
voice, letting out ail its power across the 
empty hills, sobbing into a rare undertone 
of tremulous feeling, and dying away, as 
day dies, in a lovely and dearly loved place. 

Then a slight figure came into view, 
silhouetted against the silvering sky, and 
a girl poised herself on an opposite crag 
and suddenly caught sight of Dick. Some- 
thing leapt into Stella Greyling’s eyes, but 
as quickly was extinguished. Did she know 
that she had been a lodestar to Dick ever 
since she wore pinafores ? Perhaps she did, 
but there was a great gulf between her 
father’s big and prosperous farm and Miss 
Janet Snow’s cottage. 

“Hulloa, Dick!” she called out, het 
mellow tones thrilling the lad again as she 
spoke. ‘‘ What are you doing up there— 
star gazing ?”’ 

“Maybe,” returned Dick briefly, looking 
straight into Stella’s eyes. 
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“**Oh, Stella! The world will be at your feet.’” 


She flushed slightly, and took off her 
broad-brimmed hat; the last bars of 
sunset fell across her hair and turned it to 
living gold. Then, with shining eyes, she 
came lightly across the space between them, 
and sat down by Dick’s side. 

“T’ve got it,’ she said, a great triumph 
in her voice 

“ Got what ? 

“The scholarship. I’m going up to 
London next month, and, after that, I’m 
determined it shall be Germany.” 

“Oh, Stella! The world will be at your 
feet.”’ ; 

‘I mean it to be—none of your little 
provincial successes for me.’’ 

~ And when it is ’’— Dick’s voice was low 
and halting, and husky with a great love 
that had grown with every fibre of his boy- 
hood’s growth—‘‘ when it is, Stella, will 
you remember that I have been there all 
the time ? ”’ 

She knew what he meant, but she turned 
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away from him, lightly humming a little 
tune in her flexible, silver voice. 

“You are a boy,” she said, somewhat 
contemptuously. ‘It’s hard work that 
lies before you,’’ and she pointed to the 
discarded law books. ‘‘ What have you 
been wasting your time with here ?”’ 

She picked up the sheet of music, and 
hummed the delicate air. Then, almost 
in spite of herself, she began to sing the 
little song :— 


There’s a scent of sweet lavender under the wall, 
It grows in a bush by the way 

Solt is the sheen of its old-fashioned grace, 
Its leaves are silver grey. 

Still, it is frayrant, though dead are the days 
When it grew there for you and for me 

And vone is the glamour my lavender wore 
When its charm was a treasure to thee,” 








Stella laughed, with a sound in her mirth 
of that hard-hearted cynicism which comes 
sometimes to youthful success—and breaks 
only with a breaking heart 

‘“‘ How desperately sentimental !’’ she said. 
“Do you call yourself a man, Dick ?”’ and 
a mocking light danced in her eyes. 

But there was an answering flash in 
Dick’s. ‘‘I mean to, one day,’’ was all he 
said, and his voice was cold with the chill that 
her light laughter had brought to his heart. 

‘Some day’s another name for never,’’ said 
Stella contemptuously, and she ran her eyes 
carelessly over the second verse of the song 
Almost unconsciously she sang it, for the 
dainty music in the haunting refrain went 
straight to the music-loving heart that 
might keep other things at bay, but could 
not resist that. 


** When dusk falleth gold in the gate of the west, 
I gather my lavender rare, 
Out of my heart, where its old, faded flowers 
Linger with memory there ; 
And sometimes I dream in the shadow to-day — 
Lavender’s message to me— 


That in days when the distance dies out of our lives, 


*T will again be a treasure to thee.”* 


Unconsciously Stella’s voice took on a 
tone of sympathy, and rose and fell across 
the hillside in delicious rippling tones that 
gathered force into passion and dream as 
the last four lines trembled into a haunting 
cadence. Dick clasped his fingers togethet 
and his whole nature was stirred He did 
not realise it was his music that she sang 
He only knew that while life should last 
there would never be to him any voice but 
Stella’s, any face but hers, or any other 
heart to desire 

‘Oh, Stella !”’ 
last the music died into a sobbing breath 
across the fells 


was all he said, when at 


Oh, Dick!” she answered mockingly 
but her eyes did not meet his. She had 
heard the call of the world beyond the hills 
and she did not want to listen to her heart 

Are you sixteen, or sixty ?’’ she asked 
him mischievously 

I—I didn’t write the words,’’ muttered 
Dick “I found them 

Stella’s laugh thrilled through the gather 
ing dusk She waved her hand ‘This is 
good-bye,” she said “T am going on a 
round of visits to-morrow before I begin 
my work. It will be a long time before the 
valley sees me again.”’ 
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Dick started to his feet, but the space 
between them was strewn with boulders. 
She stepped from one to another with an 
agile grace that is only born of the hillsides, 
What chance had he, a lame lad, to reach 
her side? He was handicapped, body as 
well as spirit, in the race with Stella. ; 

“Then when shall I see you again ? 
called through the dim gloaming. 

*“Some day—some day,’’ came back the 
ringing voice from below. The slender 
figure in its pink cotton gown grew fainter 
in the distance. Stella had passed out of 
sight, and out of Dick’s life. In the years 
of grim, hard work before him he was often 
to live over again this September evening 


’ he 


on the fells, but always with the vision of 
the girl he loved passing slowly out of sight, 
and the knowledge that some day might 
mean never. 

He gathered up his books, with firmly set 
lips ; already something of his boyhood had 
lefthim. Then he looked among the boulders 
for the sheet of music, but it was nowhere 
to be found. 

Either Stella had crumpled it into a ball 
and thrown it across the fellside, or she had 
carried it away with her into the life where 
Dick could not follow 

He could scarcely hope that after her 
mocking laughter, for he had not learnt to 
read a woman's nature when she is afraid 
of her own heart, so he shrugged his shoul- 
ders and went away down the hillside after 
fastening up the sickly sheep for the night. 

The lamp was lighted in Miss Janet 
Snow’s cottage. Its cheery glow streamed 
out through the open window, and a cosy 
little fire blazed in the old-fashioned grate. 
The supper table was laid for two with the 
simple dainties of the North Country, and 
Miss Janet herself sat in the arm-chair 
reading a weekly paper 

She was a tall, spare woman, in a plain, 
trim gown, and with bands of grey hat 
parted above a broad brow that spoke ot 
intellectual strength and a nature wide in 
its sympathies Her lips were sad and 
firmly closed, as though to hide much 
history and more than one sorrow that 
had left a mark. There was that in her 
face which betokened the strength of her 
own northern crags, but her eyes were lit 
still by a woman's ambition and a woman's 
heart 

She laid down her paper. It was not the 






















































gossipy news of a lo al district, but a literary 
weekly full of the events of men’s minds and 
the changing thought of the day. It was a 
long time now since this strong and simple 
country woman had begun to get her boy 
ready for his future by getting ready for it 
herself 

She went to the window, and looked out 
to the darkening fells, beyond which her 
heart never went for herself 

“The lad is late,’’ she said aloud. “I 
doubt me he has met Stella on the fellside 
for I saw her go up yon way. Eh, laddie, 
laddie, ‘Ye ha’ many a thing to learn.’ ”’ 
A shadow crossed her face, but there was 
no irritation in her voice. It was on large 
lines that Miss Janet was built. 

She saw him then, limping through the 
dusk, wearily, as though his very youth 
were a burden to him. He stopped a 
moment beside the lavender bush at the 
gate, and gathered a spike of the fading 
fowers. Then her eagerness overflowed, 
and she almost ran to fling the door 
open 

“Come in, come in, laddie,’’ she called. 
“It’s grand news I have for ye—I canna 
keep it another hour."’ 

Dick’s eyes lightened, and he dragged his 
lagging feet up the flagged path. In all the 
boyhood that he had spent under the fells 
that cheery voice had never failed to give 
him a welcome 

The tea was made from the copper kettle 
on the hob, the hot cakes brought from the 
old-fashioned kitchen, and the firm white 
cheese cut with a generous hand. Then, 
with the old pewter teapot poised above 
the blue and white cups, Miss Janet looked 
at Dick with the light of great things to 
come in her eyes 

“Dick!” she said. ‘‘ Dick Martindale ! 
Your fortune’s made if you’ve a mind to 
work, and you are no son of Westmorland 
. ye havena. I’ve been to Lancaster this 
day, and my savings ’Il do it, lad. Before 
ye're three months older ye’ll be an articled 
pupil to a Liverpool lawyer. I shall live 
to see ye Lord Chancellor, my bairn—eh, 
God grant my old bones may last me a bit 
longer vet : 

Dick got up from his seat and kissed her 
weather-worn face. A zest for the work 
before him, a sudden impatience even with 


} » 
that very afternoon, sprang up 
in his heart 


himse lf ot 
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‘“May you never be disappointed in me, 
Aunt Janet,” he said 

“ Disappointed ! The Lord and your own 
will forbid,” cried the woman, who had 
worked all her life for this moment. “ Eh, 
laddie, yon’s a great city ; ye’ll tak’ heed to 
your ways that your footsteps slip not?” 

“Aye! Youmaytrustme.” Hesquared 
his shoulders. 

‘Ye'll put away foolin’ wi’ music, and 
ye’ll remember—’twill be a gey long time 
before ye can have aught—to do wi’ a maid.” 

Dick sat in the shadow, and he was silent 
for a moment. When he spoke there was 
a bitterness in his tone that went straight 
to Miss Janet’s heart and told her a tale. 

‘““What would a maid want wi’ a lame 
fellow ?”’ he asked in a low tone. 

‘* A good deal—some day,”’ said Miss Janet, 
with some asperity. Then she leaned for- 
ward and laid her firm hand on Dick’s. 

“The lassie is good and true enow,”’ she 
said, ‘‘ but over full of herself. She thinks 
to sing to other women’s hearts. Eh, but 
her own must greet before she can reach 
their sorrow. Life must open her eyes be- 
fore she can make other people see it.” 

Dick said nothing, and Miss Janet rocked 
herself to and fro for a moment in the old 
rocking-chair. ‘‘ She'll be a winsome woman 
—when she’s made,”’ she said, “ like Words- 
worth’s Lucy. But she has only grown in 
the sun yet: she hasna stepped into the 
shadow. She hasna leaned her ear into that 
secret place whose beauty must needs pass 
into her whole spirit as well as her bonnie 
face.” 

Miss Janet had sunk into a reverie, and 
Dick went out silently into the starlit 
September night. 

The mighty fells were hidden now; he 
could only see the white flowers whose scent 
rose up into the dark, and hear the silver 
trickle of the stream. He leaned over the 
little gate, and the spikes of the dying 
lavender touched his cheek. All his boy- 
hood, all his future, seemed to be woven 
together into one great resolve—to be worthy 
of the trust of one good woman, and never 
to carry a “sickly soul” though he bore a 
sickly body. No beautiful maiden had tied 
her scarf about his sleeve, but he went out 
into the world for all that with the bands of 
a woman's great love about his heart. 

Footsteps came along the valley, and 
voices reached Dick as he stood at the gate. 
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Then a light laugh thrilled him, and a 
man’s voice, older, more cultured than his 
own, answered in tones of gay and flattering 
banter. Already Stella Greyling was at 
home in a world in which he had no place. 
But it lay with himself, and the future, to 
make one. 


“HE fog of a dark December day was 
creeping slowly up the Strand, and filling 
London with a mystery, even a romance, that 
lurks there in the winter dusk. The clang 
and clamour of modern life was throbbing in 
every square yard. The hoot of the motor, 
the hurry of the taxi-cab, were drowning 
the trot of horses on the wooden pavement, 
so long a London echo. But in the old 
by-ways about the quiet Temple, and behind 
the Law Courts, an atmosphere of other 
times still lingered. Where a great red sun 
died into mist, above the dome, black and 
aloof, of St. Paul’s, there was a hint of poctry 
brooding over the prose and business of the 
London streets 
The Law Courts had been sitting all day, 
and had just risen after the dénouement of 
a long and sensational trial which had 
puzzled statesmen and legal lights, and in 
which the English press had revelled for 
a month. But on this dark December day 
there had been a stir in the dingy atmosphere 
of crime and accusation. The long hours had 
been entirely occupied by the cross-exam- 
ination of a witness in the hands of a junior 
counsel, recently called to the Bar. His 
masterly questions, his savoir-fatre, his 
address to the jury, had put an entirely 
different face upon the case, and had been 
heard with spell-bound attention. Socicty 
ladies had leaned forward to ask eagerly 
who he was, experienced dignitaries had 
listened to him with respect, and the case 
for which he stood had been brought to 
an unexpected and successful termination. 
When Richard Martindale came out into the 
mist and murk of the December day he 
knew that he had conquered his fate, and that 
a great future lay before him 
He had toiled for it with all the grit and 
capacity for work that belonged to his 
northern nature. His skill in the musi 
that he still passionately loved was an almost 
forgctten pastime. But two beacon lights 
rose before him still—the rugged face and 
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indomitable hopes of Miss Janet Snow, 
whose faith had never failed him—and the 
memory of Stella’s beautiful voice, that 
lured him still, while his dream of her made 
a shrine in his inmost heart. 

Other women had begun to smile on him 
of late, but in the ceaseless study to which 
he had given himself their influence had 
been crowded out, and he unconsciously 
measured each one beside his memory, to 
their disparagement. 

During these years of preparation he had 
heard very little of Stella. She had never 
come back to the farmstead on the hill. At 
first the glamour of her new life had held her, 
and new friends had claimed her time. 
Then misfortune stalked across the fells, 
and in the middle of the girl's expensive 
training her father lost his all, and then 
his life. Since that day, left to her own 
resources, Stella seemed to have disappeared 
from the horizon of Dick’s life. He had 
heard of her in Dresden, and once a rumour 
reached him that she was living in Vienna. 
But from the quiet ways, and the fellsides 
of the Langdale Valley, Stella had wholly 
gone. 

Dick walked on down the Strand in a 
tumult of varied feelings. The driver of a 
hansom hailed him, but he preferred to 
walk and try to realise his newly won fame. 
To-morrow every newspaper in the kingdom 
would blazon his name, and a grey-haired 
woman, far away in Westmorland, would 
polish her spectacles, and read, and read 
again, until the tears blurred her vision. 
Dick was the man of the week—even in the 
murky dusk of crowded London people were 
pointing him out to one another and 
whispering of his great speech. 

He felt like a schoolboy let out for a 
holiday, for Christmas would come and go 
before he saw the Law Courts again. Surgical 
skill had reduced his lameness to a slight 
limp, and he turned towards Regent Street 
with a glad heart. Such a Christmas-box 
must reach Miss Janet from the gay and 
festive shops as she had never possessed 
before. 

Dick paused before a jeweller’s window, 
but turned away. There was nothing there 
that would appeal to Miss Janet Snow. 
In this hour of his triumph where was that 
young, beloved personality who had gone 
away out of his life to live her own ? 

He strolled along idly, and suddenly his 
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‘ eves fell on the letters that stared back at a beautiful woman, and her deep blue eyes, 
r him from a huge hoarding. It was the _ her shining hair, were the blue and gold of 
‘ nnouncement of a great concert in the England, and of the North But, as she | 
: \lbert Hall that same evening, at which a handed her cloak to her maid, the singer’s 
new star who loomed large on the musical eyes were sad. She had known struggle, 
horizon was to sing A sudden impulse’ and hardship, and poverty ; she had battled 
drew Dick with = diffi- 
strongly to- culties, and 
; wards the had won her 
Albert Hall. way at last 
If Stella to splendid 
were by laurels. 
any chance They were 
worn to- 


in London, 
such a con- 
ert would 


ea magnet 
to her, too 
To-morrow 
Dick was 
going down 
into West 
morland 
To-night he 
would revel 
in such 
music as his 


soul loved 


The great 
hall was 
pat ked to 
overflowing 
and a tens¢ 
expectancy 


held the 


night, not 
as a light- 
hearted girl 
would have 
worn them, 
but as a re- 
sponsibility 
laid upon a 
thinking 
and a feel- 
ing woman. 
Yet in this 
great hour 
the singer’s 
heart was 
sad, because 
there was 
none of her 
own about 
her. The 
magnificent 
roses that 
awaited her 
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English, in spite of her name This night great names, and gold, in exchange for her ; 
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— a shimmer of white satin, and a to-night she was alone in the world i 
beam of pearls, the great singer passed to the The mellow music of a famous violinist 
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om behind th platform. She was indeed floated in from the hall. The singer gathered 
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up her music and turned to her maid for the 
splendid roses 

‘*Mademoiselle will need many encores 
to-night,’ said the Frenchwoman _ad- 
miringly 

The singer smiled, and shook her head. 
Laying down the music of an Italian 
masterpiece, she sought among her songs 
for one written in pencil upon a shect of 
music paper. Then, in answer to a furious 
burst of applause, she went away into 
the hall 

Dick had chosen an insignificant seat at 
some distance from the platform, and had 
spent the earlier portion of the concert in 
scanning the audience. Then came a pause, 
a hush, a great furore of clapping. The 
wonderful new singer was coming. 

She walked on to the platform, with her 
shimmering gown floating behind her, and 
her eyes shining like mysterious stars between 
the halo of her hair and the roses in her 
hands. The grace of her movements, the 
sweetness of her smile, touched the heart of 
the vast audience, and they rose and cheered 
until the great building echoed and re-echoed, 
and the first, wonderful notes of her song 
were hardly heard. 

But Dick sat still, and looked, and looked, 
and looked again. Behind the shimmer, and 
the pearls, and the roses, Stella had stepped 
back within his horizon again. 

The lark-like notes, now clear as a flute, 
now wild as an autumn wind in the pines, 
or mellow as a summer zephyr, swept about 
the great building, carrying more than 
Dick’s heart with them, and when the Italian 
masterpiece was ended Stella had conquered 
London 

A mad enthusiasm possessed the people 
as they recalled her again and again. At 
last she came back, without her music, 
without her roses, but with her slender hands 
clasped behind her. 

A few bars on the grand piano. They 
seemed familiar to Dick, and he leaned for- 
ward and propped his head on his hands. 
Then in the magnificent voice, trained, and 
wonderful with sympathy and experience, 
came the little song, whose music he had 
written on the far-away fellside seven years 
ago 

Stella had sung it then with a half-con- 
temptuous admiration and a reluctant sym- 
pathy. She sang it now from a heart that 
had felt and known 
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** When dusk falleth gold in the gate of the west, 

1 gather my lavender rare, 

Out of my heart, where its old, faded flowers 
Linger with memory there ; 

And sometimes I dream in the shadow to-day— 
Lavender’s message to me— 

That in days when the distance dies out of our lives, 
"Twill again be a treasure to thee,” 


There was no applause for a full minute, 
as the song died away, save a sob that 
sounded here and there, and a faint sigh 
from many a fashionable breast. 

But to Dick, the Albert Hall, the many 
coloured throng, even the stately singer, had 
disappeared. He was out again on the fells 
above the Langdale Valley, with a mocking 
girl in a pink cotton gown, whose eyes 
looked away to the world. And now Stella 
knew that world, and, if the little song were 
the message he felt it to be, it had sent her 
back to him. 

In the tumult that followed the silence 
Dick left his seat, and walked up and down 
in the dark without, in a bewilderment of 
emotion. He forgot his own success and 
to-morrow’s papers. He only knew that he 
had found Stella, and that he yearned for 
her as he would yearn for nothing else his 
whole life through. 

He could hardly wait for the last song 
and the brief bars of the National Anthem, 
and then he was round at the performers 
door, waiting impatiently among a jostling 
crowd. 

‘She is coming,” the whisper ran from 
one to another, and with a silken rustle, a 
scent of flowers, the slender white figure 
appeared. Her foot was on the carriage 
step, she was gathering up her wonderful 


gown, when suddenly a big hand was laid 
on hers. She turned, and her eyes met 
Dick’s. 

“ Stella!” 

“pec i” 

For a moment they forgot the crowd and 
the fact that they were both notable figures 
whose doings were chronicled. Then Dick 
opened the door wider, and, helping her 
followed, and slammed it after him. Alone 
in the half-lights of the London streets, he 
held her hands; he bent over her, so neat, 
so dear, but he knew not what to say. 

“Oh, Stella, Stella, Stella !”’ he murmured. 
“T’ve found you—you must never go again.” 

She laughed, in a low and happy vole, 
that held no mocking breath. 
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| ‘raversed seemed to bring them nearer 
ether, and half-way through that won- 


t rful day Stella discovered, as she turned 

© morning paper idly, that the man 

it her side y is the hero of the hour The 

y of her tri ph had been the day of his 

—Out that day's glory to both of them was 
} t pls t that they had found each other 

The year had reached its last day when 

the crown of that glory came They had 


died up the mountain side, and were 


ng ina cleft of the great bare bosom of 
the tell. Everywhere the last light of an- 
ther year was dying. The heather had gone, 
and the bracken had faded to a russet brown ; 
vV the rags of the everlasting fells were 


re was no breath of wind, no dash of 
wonderful peace of the valley 
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“Her foot was on the carriage step, when suddenly a big hand was 


She turned, and her eyes met Dick's.” 


and the silence and aloofness all around. 
Even the silver trickle of water was held fast 
bound by the frost 

Stella had taken off her hat, and her 
shining hair was like an aureole. Dick 
looked down at her, and without a word 
each knew that the moment had come 
when they had done with loneliness and 
separation for ever 

He put his arms round her, and the shining 
head lay still and content against his breast, 
while he kissed her brow and her parted lips 
as he had so long and so passionately hun- 
gered to do. 

‘*My darling,” he whispered, “ you want 
me at last.” 

‘““Oh, Dick!” she breathed. ‘I think 
I wanted you all the time. That was why— 
I kept the song.’ 
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E and She entered Childland with 
H trembling feet, and with the sus- 


that they were venturing on unex- 
some time ago—a 
they had faint recol- 
inhabitants of the 
more a 


plored parts True 
very long time ago 
ections of having been 
nd themselves, but it 
tradition than a recollection. 
He thought he remembered 
ne dav when his nurse would not let 


hug the carving-knife ; She had a 


was 


crying 


m idea of toddling along home 
after the first day at school ; 
but these legendary glimpses 
lid not entitle them to 
Citizen’s Papers in the 
Kingdom of Childhood 
any more than the 
general inference 
that as we have all 


been children we 
re all domiciles 
of that country. 


lruth to tell, they 
were utter stran- 
gers in Childland, 
und entered 
the tremulation 
felt by tourists 
landing in a foreign 
port ior the first 
time, and without a 
knowledge of the lan- 
lage 

Now, He and 


represent 


with 


g 
She 


just two ._ior- 


dinary unsophisticated mor- the first smile—into which 
tals who assume the rédle of fond parents read all sorts of / 
parenthood, and knock at the (Photo : Whitlock and Son, td) oOssible and impossible mean- j 
gate of the Child’s World ; He atatildint ings and portents—up to the 


nd She, in fact, might well 

fepresent all of us who are human enough, 
to sit at the feet of 
the child and learn of the mysteries and 


ims of his -existence. 


na } 
d humble enough 


We are, nowadavs hearing more and 
more of the child—and rightly so But 
th all ou study we must confess to the 
‘est Measure of ignorance We acknow- 
kk Bt the fact that we were all once 
aren, but who can, with any degree of 
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certainty, put himself back into those early 
days, and give us even a tolerable idea of 
“the lay of the land’? How many of us 
remember that triumph of physical nature 
our first walk ? Yet it was a perfectly 
unique experience at the time, and might 
well be regarded as an epoch-making 


event. Or who remembers that first 
great triumph of the _ intellect—the 


memorising of the alphabet? Yet 
this was essentially the greatest achieve- 
ment of the mind in its particular 
day, as important to us at 
that time as Newton's dis- 
covery of the law of 
gravitation to the : 
world in general ; it 
was a stretching out 
to the great un- 
known, and when 
we first achieved 
it there must have ; 
been all the 
glamour and ro- 
mance of pioneer- 
ing about the per- 
formance. Alas, TF 
we do not remem- 
ber it ! 
So He and She 
in every generation 
enter the Kingdom 
of Childland, and 
amuse their friends 
with the marvellous dis- 
coveries they make, from 
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conquest of the world by the 
aspiring youth, and the tender confidences 
of gentle maidenhood. These things go on 
from generation to generation, but they are 
always new to those with eyes to see them, 
and we are always about as ignorant on ( 
The mere male mind can never 


a 


the subject. 


. } 
really learn the geography of Childland, ’ 
whilst some few mothers, from long and t 
varied experience, know enough to wish 


for the opportunity to know a little more. 
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BEDTIME. 

and tug one another about; 
watch the little ones in the 
drawing-room fling the best 


cushions on to the floor, replace 
them and repeat the operation ; 
observe how they never seem to 
Youth 
it is only age 
that has learned to dole out care- 
fully and sparingly 

This is perhaps the first im- 
pression. con- 
scious, in the next place, of the 
spirit of romance that enshrouds 
the child. The world is gold and 


walk when they can run 


is always lavish ; 


We soon become 


red to the child-eyes. Black 
sometimes enters into his little 
vision, but never grey. The 
spirit of wonder encircles every- 
thing. That deep shadow cast 
by the lamplight is a gnome ; 


the clouds, white and fleecy 
the mountains of 


are 


another world ; 


he sees fairies hiding behind the 
buttercups, and princesses in old 
wooden dolls: all is romance to 
the child, for he has not learnt 


that ‘‘ there is nothing new under 


Energy and 
Romance 
What 
are your 
first im- 
pressions 
of Child- 
land? I 
think we 
must be 
struck 
first of all 
with the 
vivacity, 
theendless 
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the sun.’”’ The world is full of Surprises 
full of wonder. 
Imitation 

We cannot help noticing, however super. 
ficial our study, what a great part imitation 
plays in Childland. See the little felloy 
watching, watching, with his great eyes 
following every movement of his mother, 
and his hands unconsciously carrying out her 
motions. Take him for a train jourmey 
and next day you will find him running up 
and down the stairs, slamming the doors, 
and whistling to an imaginary driver. Come 
across him unawares, and he will be givinga 
lecture to his playthings, in the drollest 





energy of baby-imitation of adult fashion, founded 
the little on mother’s talk to the butcher, or father’s 
ones. See  reproof to himself. So he sees, imitates, 
what im-_ and learns. 
mense la- Imitation is one of the most valuable 
bour they assets the child possesses, and he uses it 
put into  unsparingly wherever he goes: so be careful 
their play; of the example you hold up before him! 
see how If imitation is his first weapon of offence, 
they hug curiosity makes a very good second. He 
te 
ci 
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wants to know the why and the wherefore 
of everything ; and many a fond mother 
has been driven nearly to distraction with 
his oft-repeated “But why?” He will 
take the clock to pieces to see what makes the 
time, and perform an operation on his sister’s 
doll to discover how it says, ‘‘Mamma! 
mamma!” Still, in spite of occasional mis- 
directed energy, imitation is his right hand 
and curiosity his left, in climbing the tree 
of knowledge. 

But it is not these things that make He 
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life itself, by his very weakness he becomes 
stronger than the strongest. How often 
has the little unconscious infant, with his 
cry of helplessness, called into being new 
qualities of tenderness, chivalry and love— 
qualities that before had not been sus 
pected. 

The weak appealing child has turned the 
coward into a hero, has made the drunkard 
sober, the miser generous, the sinner a saint. 
No wonder that He and She worship him, 

Then there is his trustfulness. The child, 















































“WHEN THE HEART IS YOUNG.” 


(By Ernest W. Philpott.) 


and She the abject slaves of the child. What 
is it that makes us all worship at the shrine 
of the little babe, that makes him the ruler 
of the home ? Perhaps I might name some 
of the things that constitute his charm 


\is helplessness, his trustfulness, his humility, 
his readiness to forgive, and his faith 


Helplessness and Trustfulness 
His helplessness Phat was what touched 
the mother and father hearts of He and 
She when first they bent over the little one. 


Entirely dependent upon them, even for 


until he is taught suspicion and caution by 
his elders, will ‘‘ trust and not be afraid.’ 
Naturally timid and fearful, yet he will go 
to sleep on the edge of a precipice if father 
He will put his 


yw 


is there to hold his hand 
life into your keeping without the shad¢ 
ofadoubt. He places implicit reliance upon 
The fact that ‘ father said so 
‘mother promised,"’ is as good as 4 draft on 
the Bank of England. He will believe the 
most ridiculous story, and it 1s one of his 
most painful discoveries that people cal 
deliberately depart from the truth. 


your word 
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the child does not 
need much insisting 
upon The Hon 
Mrs. Smith- Jones will 
not deign to nod 
to Mrs. Tomkins 
but young Master = 
Smith - Jones will 
play with the ' - — = 
butcher’s boy with 
as much gusto as 


with a duke’s son. 


IN CHILDLAND 





be corrected. He 











“FLOWERS FOR MOTHER.” 











The humility of 
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We said, at the 
much about Childland. How many of us know 
anything about the religion of the child? We are 
told in the Old Book of the time when our first 
parents walked and talked with God in the cool of 
the evening. Who knows but what the child, fresh 
from heaven, does not keep up that swect inter- 
course until, with 
vision of the morn ? 

Of course, this is one side of the picture. He and 
She soon learn that baby has a temper of his own, 
a wili that tends to wrong, a perversity that has to 





outset, that none of us know 


advancing years, he loses the 


loves the sweet and detests the 


bitter—like children of an older growth! Yet He 
and She—and all of us—learn more than we teach 
the child. We give him life, but he gives us love, 
and he enriches us just by what he draws out of us. 


In olden days 
the child was de- 
spised, neglected 
and wronged. But 
there came One 
Who taught us that 
the child is to be our 
model—an _ uncon- 
scious miodel it is 
true—for he who 
would enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven 
must first become 
as a little child. 
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“PITY MY SIMPLICITY.” 














There are no sot ial 


q 


distinctions with the child: he is the onlytrue democrat. 


There is another feature which distinguishes the 


tdinary child—his readiness to forgive. The true 
hild is never vindictive or revengeful; he will 
get into a temper slap his mother and kick the 
nurse, but half an hour after he is punished he 


ill be caressin the hand that smote him 


Last of all, the faith of the child is surely the 


most beautiful thing in the world His mind has 
not become used to proving all things—and doubt 
Ing most. A child is naturally religious, and turns 


to God just as readily as the flowers to the sun- 
shine. He prays with the sweet freedom of youth 

prayers which sometimes sound irreverent to our 
“onvention-stilted ears, but which are really models 
o simplicity and faith. : 
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“Forgive us our Trespasses” 


The Story of a Christmas Reconciliation 





By MONTAGUE HERBERT 


I 


‘T’HE Rev. Arthur Hemmidge, Vicar of 

Sendfell, sat in his study, struggling 
with his sermon for the coming Christmas 
morning 

“On earth peace ”’ ; 
am come to send peace 
The two texts had struck him some time ago, 
and he had noted them down as a sugges- 
tion for a Christmas sermon: the strange 
paradox of Christianity—its message of 
peace ; but peace through strife, the peace 
of the conquest of right. The theme 
gested a powerful discourse, and he started 
to develop the first point 

How silent the house was! He had al 
ways insisted on the necessity of quiet when 
preparation time < Now he almost 
longed for the banging of a door, or the merry 
snatch of song that betokened his wife’s 
presence. 

She had been away exactly three weeks 
that day. The first fortnight had 
an infinite relief to him; he had gone 
about his work with the air of a man from 
whom a heavy burden had been lifted. But 
somehow, in spite of the quiet, he had missed 
her presence this week 

‘“INTRODUCTION.—The Gospel Pavadox 
Peace, a sword. Love to man, punishment of 
sin 

The vicar wrote the words at the top of 
the paper, then laid his pen down. It was 
inevitable that he should send his wife away ; 
he had given her chance after chance, and at 
the last had failed He, with 
his preaching gifts and his devotion 
not have been still at the little fishing village 

f Sendfell if his wife had not grievously 
offended the Bishop—grossly insulted him 
his own house. She had alienated the 
parishioners at his city charge, and even here 
had quarrelled with Mrs 


“Think not that I 
but a sword.”’ 


sug: 


ame 


been 


chance she 


would 


in 


she Jones, who 


took the Mothers’ Meeting Phat had been 
the last offence—the straw which broke tlh 
camel’s back 

When he spoke t her on the subject 
she replied in icy tones. She did not 
even trouble to quarrel with him, but 
readily agreed to his suggestion that she 


| 


i+ 


should accept her mother’s invitation to 
go home “ for a time ’’—for good, was the 
unspoken understanding. 

“ First Point.—Righteousness befove peace 
An ignoble acceptance of wrong ts not peace 
but sloth. God demands rightness of heart before 
peace can retgn.”’ 

The sermon was making slow progress. He 
remembered Margaret as he had seen her 
for the first time. He recalled with a sad, 
grim smile her eagerness to hear him, her 
delight in his explanations of science and 
theology ; he thought of the strange glamour 
she had cast over him. Under her influence 
he had preached twice as effectively ; the 
love that entered his life through her eyes 
made the creation to him 
But she was a headstrong and wayward girl 
—one moment docile and humble, the next 
At 
one time she would absorb his sermons and 
enter into his parish work with zest; the 
next week she would throw it all up and 
insist on a round of pleasure and gaiety, so 
disturbing to the Vicarage, and such a 
scandal to the parish. And then she would 
be penitent and promise amends. So penl- 
tent—but uncertain! He had endured 
it all patiently, hopefully. He had pleaded 
with her, reasoned with her, prayed for her, 
agonised over her, but all to none effect. So 
he had agreed that they should separate. 
She should go her way, he his. There would 
Her mother’s prolonged 


world a new 


insisting on her own way at all costs. 


5O 


be no. scandal 
indisposition offered the necessary excuse 
She would stay at her mother’s home—1- 
definitely. His marriage had been a mis 
take. He was a man of quict life, intent on 
filling the office that had been appointed 
him, beloved of his people and anxious to 
ambitious, with an i 
excitement, a veritable 
But now it was 


she was 


for 


do good ; 
cessant 
untamed child of 
all over, and only work remained 
Hemmidge turned to his manu- 
script ; but this time an outward interrup 
The door opened 
his only son, burst 


craving 


nature. 
weary 


tion stopped the writing 
noisily, and little Mark 

in. He was on his way to bed, and had come 
to Flaxen-haired, rouné 


say good-night 
















































of face, he had his father’s brow, but his 


mother’s sparkling, restless eyes. Awed, as 
always, by the quiet and grim study, and 
his father, he knelt on the vicar’s lap and 
said his prayers 

“Bless mummy; bring her back soon, 
‘cos I wants her. No, no! Me won't bless 
Nan, ’cos she’s a wicked, spiteful fing, and 
me hates her!’’ This with all the vehe- 

mence of his youthful spirits. He had in- 
herited his mother’s temper, and Nan, his 

7 nurse, had offended him. ‘‘ She’s a spiteful 
fing, and she pinched me, and I hate her!” 
“What was I teaching you, sonny?” 
said Hemmidge gravely. ‘‘ Forgive us—as 
we forgive 

But soon, with a little coaxing, the bad 
temper was gone, Nan was forgiven, the 
prayers were said, and the little boy marched 
off to bed 

“Forgive us our trespasses, as we for- 
give them that trespass against us.’”” A 
momentary wave of bitterness swept over 
the vicar. Could he forgive her? She who 
had spoilt his life and wrecked his happi- 
ness? He turned once more to his task, 
as the time was flying. 


II 
M* DEAR HUSBAND——” 
? He had opened the letter somewhat 
impatiently. It was the first note she had 
sent him since she had gone away, exe ept 


ior a brief line telling of her safe arrival. 
My pEAR HusBAND 
I cannot stay here any longer with- 
out you. It has all been my fault 


ind I most sincerely apologise for my 
Shocking behaviour. Can you forgive 
me once more? I know I do not 


deserve it; but, believe me, I really 
did not mean to offend you. I have 
: been blaming myself most bitterly the 
last few weeks, and calling myself all 
the hard names I could think of. Can 
you trust me once more ?_ I will try so 
hard to be rood Please, please, write 
and say I may come back 
wife ** MARGARET 


Your loving 


My shocking behaviour.’ She writes 
ke a schoolgirl ”’ 


bitterly 


commented Hemmidge 
His usual good temper had deserted 
lm this morning . 

us morning rhe breakfast had been 


“FORGIVE US OUR TRESPASSES” 


spoilt in the cooking. Whatever his wife's 
weak points, she had always insisted on the 
orderliness of the meals. Then, too, he had 
been unable to finish his sermon the pre- 
vious night; inspiration seemed to have 
left him, and he had had to creep to bed 
after an hour’s fruitless labour. 

Study seemed out of the question this 
morning, so he put on his heavy boots, and 
tramped across the fields to make a few calls, 
his wife’s letter in his pocket. 

“Can you forgive me once more ?’”’ Could 
he forgive her? What hopes and visions 
he had had when he married her! He 
judged himself the happiest man in the 
kingdom when he took her to be his own. 
Life was before them, and what great things 
they might have made of it! If only she 
had been less unreasonable, if only she had 
entered into the spirit of his work, put away 
her ambitions of social distinction, and 
been content to help him! What good 
they might have done! And now she asked 
him to forgive her—once more. Had he 
not given her ‘one more chance”? Had 
he not ‘‘ wiped the slate ’’ again and again ? 
Treated bygones as bygones, and all to the 
same end? He loved her still—with less of 
the passion of youth, but with a more un- 
selfish, a more yearning love. But he had 
ceased to believe in her. Cynicism had 
taken the place of hope. He wished he could 
feel angry, but he only felt bitter. He re- 
membered her pitiful face when she had 
asked to be forgiven, after the scene when 
she had petulantly thrown down his books 
at his feet in front of his workers’ com- 
mittee. She had been scornful then, but 
so humble next day. He could not resist 
her pleading face, and had forgiven her. 
But now he could only smile grimly at her 
pleas for forgiveness. They were real and 
sensational—but too often repeated. 

Even now he would like to take her back 
His heart cried out for her, but his judgment 
forbad. It was for their own good that 
they should remain apart. It was for the 
good of the parish, for the good of the work 
to which he had been called, that she should 
leave him. She was the victim of tempera- 
mental weakness. He supposed that was 
the most charitable judgment he could pass. 
But oh! if she could only have conquered 
her moods and tried to be his help-meet 

And so through the day; and at even- 
song his voice quivel d as he led the little 






















































































congregation in the prayer, “ Forgive us our 
trespasses, aS we forgive them that trespass 
against us.” 

‘‘T will write her in the morning—and 
forgive her,’’ he muttered as he went to bed. 
** But I wiil tell her not to come back.”’ 


Il 


N Sunday morning a terrific storm broke 
over the little fishing village of Sendfell 
After a night of fitful and ominous calm 
early dawn had brought black banks of 
clouds from the north-east. The wind blew 
in great gusts that tore down trees and 
shattered frail windows; on the front the 
sea wrought havoc amongst the fishermen’s 
boats, and rendered locomotion of any sort 
well nigh impossible. The vicar, after strug- 
gling to church, found the door banged in 
his face by the violence of the elements, and 
with difficulty forced his way in. 
gregation was gathering, but only a handful 
of the more hardy had ventured out. 
In due time and order the choir 
nucleus of it 
menced 
The opening sentences and prayers were 
gone through, and not till the psalm was 
being sung did the vicar pass his eyes over 
the scattered congregation. There stood 
Sam Jones, who had the form of a giant and 
the tenderness of mother. He looked 
every inch a leader of men, as fearless as 
the very storm that swept round the build- 


The con- 


or the 
filed in, and the service com 


a 


ing. Three scats away was old Hezekiah 
Short, the schoolmaster, faithful to his 
church, though he would never see sixty 
again. Round to the right, by the pillar 


was the Vicarage pew, where the vicar’s wife 
should have been. He glanced over there 
Good heavens! Could trust eyes ¢ 
His wife was there He looked again, lest 
his imagination should have deceived him 
It quite true. Pale death, with 
quivering lips, she turned eyes full of plead 
ing 


he his 


was as 


rhe vicat 


| he 


to him as their glances met 
frowned and went on with the service. 


next moment a gust of wind of more than 
usual violence shook the church from doo1 
to steeple Then a dull boom, boom, was 


heard 
being discharged 


followed by the noise as of a rocket 
A ship had run aground 

Sam Jones, after a moment of hesitation, 
and a glance at the vicar, slipped from his 
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place and hurried out. He was captain of 
the lifeboat. Other members of the crew 
who were present followed. 

During the next few prayers more booms 
fell on the ears of the worshippers. More 
of the congregation slipped out, first the 
men and then the women. Hemmidge 
debated whether to abandon the service, 
but as a handful still remained he decided 
to continue. 

The half-dozen worshippers paid little 
attention to the readings and the prayers— 
except one pale figure whose eyes seemed 
not to wander from the vicar the whole 
time. Evidently, from the sounds outside 
the church, the lifeboat had been launched, 
and by the time the sermon began the com- 
motion had abated. Hemmidge 
abridged his sermon to the utmost, but it 
seemed the longest he had ever preached 

both to himself and to the little company 
listening for what was happening outside. 
From time to time voices could be heard: 
then silence. How was the lifeboat faring? 

The sermon had nearly ended when a tre- 
mendous shout rang out outside. Some- 
thing had happened! The few remaining 
worshippers could stand it no longer. With 
apologetic looks they crept out, leaving the 
vicar alone with his wife ! 

What happened after that Hemmidge 
could never quite understand. He sup- 
posed that somehow he finished his ser- 
mon and said the closing prayer. Most 
likely it was the work of a moment or two: 
it seemed hours. The service had ended. 
He hesitated. Should he go forward and 
speak to his wife, and ask why she had re- 
turned, or—as in the usual course—proceed 
straight to the vestry ? He came down the 
pulpit steps for moment undecided. 
Then resolutely he turned to the vestry. 

All this time Margaret had stood as if 
rooted to the spot. He caught sight of her 
face as he turned, and its pathetic disap- 
pointment touched him to the heart. He 
half again At 
that moment the door flew open and a fisher- 


outside 


one 


moved round, undecided. 


‘** Please, sir, come at once 
You're wanted ! Hemmidge and his wile 
hurried out of the church and on to the sea 
front 
rhe lifeboat’s been 
they're bringing the bodies 
plained the man who had called them. 
rhe of indescribable 


man rushed in 


overturned, and 
ashore !””’ eX- 
scene 


was one 

















“*The lifeboat’s been overturned, and they’re bringing the bodies ashore !’” 


contusion ~-ome how no one knew how - 
the lifeboat had been overturned. Most of 
the crew had managed to extricate them- 
selves from the vessel and swim to land, but 


two or three—including the brave captain 





were underneath when the boat was 
lracce } 

dragged ashore, and when their bodies 
were recovered they were apparently life- 


less 

It was at this critical moment that every 
body lost their heads. The captain of the 
lifeboat had been the leader of the men from 
time immemorial ; it had always been his 
1ot to give the orders, and without him there 
seemed to be no one to take command The 
men who had swum ashore were hardly in 
a conditi n to render first aid, and the rest 
of the crowd was composed of women and 
a tew old men who had been seeing the boat 
on 


Mrs Jones added to the confusion by 


throwine herceal 
ba wing herself hysterically on her hus- 
yan bod } 
ae } rhe little group of onlookers 
as ImMmidca . 
lemmidg. approached them, turned in 


stinctively to the vicar for instructions. It 
was a moment when Hemmidge ought to 
have risen supremely to the occasion—and 
it was the moment when he disastrously 
failed. He looked helplessly at the sea- 
soaked men and the grief-stricken women, 
knew that something was required of him, 
but could not make up his mind quite what 
to do. 

Mrs. Jones sent up a frantic wail—‘ My 
husband! He’s dead! he’s dead !”’ 

‘‘ Where shall we take the bodies, sir ? ”’ 
asked the fisherman who had called them 


from the church 
‘““My husband ! 
He’s dead ! 
woman. 
Before the vicar had made up his mind 
what course of action to adopt, the leader- 
ship had fallen into other hands. Margaret 
had taken in the situation at a glance, and, 
with her woman’s quick instinct, at once 


shan’t take him! 
’ screamed the poor 


You 


he’s dead !’ 


knew what was required 


Gently, but firmly, she drew aside the 




































































weeping woman. ‘ Your husband is not 
dead. Goat once and get a warm bed ready 
for him, and we'll bring him along!”’ 

With short, sharp words of command she 
directed the fishermen how to proceed 
The daughter of a doctor, she was familiar 
with first-aid work, and soon had all the 
men engaged in the work of resuscitating 
the captain and the other victims of the 
disaster. 

Mrs. Jones was, by Margaret’s orders, led 
away by one of the women ; others went in 
search of blankets and hot drinks. 

Half an hour went by. One of the men 
had recovered, and had been moved off to 
his home, but there was no sign of life in the 
captain. 

The vicar, who at first had looked on with 
surprise and dismay, was now busily help 
ing 

‘I am afraid it is useless!” 
last. 

*“Nonsense! Do not leave 
minute !’’ replied Margaret 

Presently a faint touch of colour crept into 
the captain’s cheeks; and he opened his eyes 

Thank God!” the 


he said at 


off for a 


murmured vical 


IV 


\) L the men were saved, by the practical 
- common-sense and timely aid of the 
vicar’s wife But Margaret herself, when 
all was finished, had had to be carried off to 
bed in a fainting condition 

It Day. The storm had 
ceased long since, and through the bright 
crisp air the bells be 
tinging the glad tidings of ‘‘ Peace on earth, 


good will to men.’ 


was Christmas 


church would soon 


The vicar, ready for morning service, came 
to spend the remaining hour with his wife 
to church. He dropped into 
a chair by the side of the bed and watched 
the pale, beautiful face and the closed eyes 
He had spent hours thus watching, from the 


before going 


time that they carried Margaret into the 
little room. And they had been hours of 
deep thought and self-examination. At first 


he had bitterly reproached himself for failing 
t the time of need Why had he not been 
able to act when the moment required ? 


Why should a woman—his wife—have to 
take the initiative and assume the com- 
mand ? Soon his thoughts had taken another 
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direction. He reviewed once again his 
relations to Margaret. He thought of her 
waywardness, her many mistakes, her im- 
pulsiveness. Yet this habit of acting on the 
spur of the moment had saved the lives of 
those fishermen, and made her the hero of 
the village. Could it be that he had judged 
her too harshly, and not sufficiently under- 
stood her character? How his slow, delib- 
erate judgment must have irritated her at 
times! How his cold, resistless logic must 
have been galling to this creature of im- 
He had not thought of that before ; 
but perhaps, after all, he had been cold, 
hard, and unsympathetic. She was of an- 
other order to himself; no doubt he had 
done wrong in marrying a woman of such 
totally different temperament, but, having 
done so, was it not his duty to understand 
her, to sympathise with her, to help rather 
than condemn her? She had her faults, 
but so had he, and the faults of each were 
caused by their different natures. He had 
accused her of temperamental weakness: had 
he not his temperamental weakness, too? 

And now, on that lovely Christmas morn- 
ing, as he watched the pale face on the bed, 
a great wave of tenderness swept over him. 
he had loved—the 
He remembered once 
again their first meeting, the love-light in 
her eyes, her merry smile, her provoking 
the waywardness that had 
made her all the more charming in those 
old days 


pulse ! 


rhis was the woman 


woman he loved still 


waywardness 


‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
them that trespass against us.’’ He remem- 
bered the sentence he had tried to teach 
their little boy 

Giving way to a sudden impulse, Hem- 
midge bent down and imprinted a light 
kiss on Margaret’s cheek. She turned, then 
opened her eyes, and there was a faint smile 
on her face. 

“Is that you, Arthur? I 
were just married again.” 

‘Aye, it shall be a new marriage and 3 
new beginning. It’s Christmas Day, deat.’ 
And he kissed her once again. 


dreamt we 


* - * * * 


through his Christmas 
He touched very lightly 
on the first point, but his “ final word ” on 
’ was 


The vicar got 


sermon somehow 


*“ peace, forgiveness, a new beginning, 
a very long one and given with great feeling 
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No. 2.—_To a Man who Regrets his Matrimonial Engagement 


\ Y DEAR YOUNG FRIEND,—When 
+ I parted from you yesterday I told 
you I had still more to say on the 
subject we had discussed, and you 
smilingly urged me to write it, alleging 
that you would give every word of mine 
your attention. We had been talking 
of social dilemmas, and you said there 
were few to beat a binding promise that 
you would like to be free of. Some- 
thing in your words moved the matter 
out of the impersonal region in which 
we had been wandering, and reminded 
me that I had heard of your contemplated 
marriage, and also that you had not 
invited my congratulations. I argued 
the case a little, to establish or allay 
my suspicion, and found a testiness in 
your tone and a flippancy in your remarks 
that seemed to justify my surmise. When 
you added, “A fellow has got to behave 
decently, no matter what he feels,” I 
became convinced that the fellow in 
question was, at that moment, not far 
from my elbow. 

By “decently,” I think you mean in a 
way that one need never recall with 
humiliation, but it is possible to be 
humiliated unjustly, and to be put in the 
wrong by reason of false estimates. There 
is a good deal more in life than the 
courageous facing of difficulties: a man 
might deeply wrong himself when thinking 
to do his duty. I think women are often 
sacrificed matrimonially to family or 
social estimates, and men to the fetish 
ol the word they have spoken, sometimes 
a very foolish and ill-considered word ; 
in neither case do I consider the idol 
worthy of the offering 
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I want to talk this thing over frankly, 
Seniority and intimacy give one privileges. 
I have known you since you wore blue 
ribbons on your baby shoulders, and 
toddled about supported by one of the 
fingers of the grown-ups, and I retain 
many a record of your schoolboy “ays 
written by your happy mother. for 
these reasons, and because the crisis 
in a life ought to interest all who are 
conscious of it, I will give you a woman's 
unprejudiced opinion. While it is ad- 
mirable to set the highest standard for 
ourselves, it is helpful that a friend 
should sometimes remind us that each 
of us has rights as well as duties. 

I do not know that this marriage 
business is ever conducted as wisely as it 
might be, and I am not sure that the 
Anglo-Saxon does not mismanage it to its 
top notch. If the State did the wooings, 
and undertook weddings, as was the 
case in the best days of Sparta, I believe 
the level of happiness and of national 
good sense would ascend. But the hands 
of the clock of time do not turn back, 
and the present habit is to muddle along. 

I wonder why you thought you would 
like to spend the remainder of your life 
with Miss Blank! Was it because she 
danced very nicely the first time you saw 
her > or was it because she wore a becom- 
ing silver ribbon in her hair, and you 
thought she looked pretty; or was tt 
because another girl was jealous of her 
and you wanted to make her more jealous 
still ? I have known marriages determined 
by each of these inadequate motives, a 
argument surely in favour of some kind 
of control. 
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If I were a man, I should not marry 
unless I felt life would be unendurable 
without a particular woman, while, with 
her, good or evil fortune would be merely 
circumstances in a well-ordered history. 
Without abiding, intelligent, mutual sym- 
pathy I should think it difficult for people 
to continue to interest each other. Of 
course, they can jog along—many people 
do—but the young are free to aim at 
more inspiring conditions. I wonder, 
did you believe you ardently loved this 
girl, till emotion stood aside, and reflection 
came; or did you drift into a declaration 
because she was near and you were idle ; 
or, because another girl snubbed you, 
did you take this method of convincing 
her that you did not care ? You are very 
young, and youth is like a weathercock 
and responds to many a light wind. 

I know nothing of the lady, except 
what attaches to the fact that I have 
heard nothing against her; had she 
been a terrible outsider, someone would 
certainly have told me. Yet, being en- 
gaged to her, you speak of the married 
state as one might of travelling by rail, 
regarding it as a convenient, everyday 
necessity. That being so, you are not 
in love. ‘ 

To my mind—and, remember, I make 
no profession of romance—marriage should 
result from a conviction on the part of 
two people that their union would enor- 


mously increase th happiness of both. 
Failing that condition on both sides, I 


feel sure the partnership agreement should 
not be signed. I have quite old-fashioned 
ideas about the dignity and indissolu- 
bility of the marriage tie, and about the 
lutility cf any attempt to reshuffle the 
cards once the whole hand has_ been 
played. For that reason I am disposed 
to be very cautious over the preliminaries 
to the gam If less formality attached 
to the prologue, if the getting engaged 
were paraded less than we parade it, 
little discomfort would attach to the re- 
caniation which is frequently necessary. 
Were I the arbiter of social usages, I should 
make it an evidence of bad manners to 
announce an engage ment before a year’s in- 
timate intercourse had afforded the pair 
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be equally banned. I think public taste 
could be educated to regard a sudden 
engagement to marry as a piece of vul- 
garity as unbecoming as getting drunk 
at dinner. Both indicate deficient con- 
trol: society should cold shoulder them 
equally. 

The community loves a lover. Young 
Lochinvar, Jock o’ Hazeldean, the Lord 
of Ulva’s Isle, it was love rendered these 
dashing gentlemen immortal. Certainly 
none of them desired to run away from 
the lady—had he done so, that would have 
been quite another story. 

Twice in my younger days have I been 
consulted by men of my own generation 
regarding an engagement they regretted. 
Each stated his case, simply wanting 
advice, and having no fear of a betrayal 
of confidence. In one case the engage- 
ment had been drifted into—the man 
was temporarily idle, and the girl was 
there ; too late he discovered how little 
they had in common. In the other case 
constitutional, hereditary delicacy mani- 
fested itself after the engagement had 
been made public; it was not the posi- 
tion of nurse to a valetudinarian that the 
man had aspired to. Both men were dis- 
appointed, yet each wanted to do right. 
I was younger then than now; I fear I 
was more foolish: heroism seemed to 
me a definite and desirable condition. I 
advised both to abide by their word; | 
judged that the finer course, and spoke 
as I thought. They took my advice— 
to their sorrow. To-day 1 would be dic- 
tator to no one on a matter so momen- 
tous. Observe that I do not say to you, 
“Do that, or this,’ but merely indicate 
that to have spoken should not establish 
unalterable conditions when one realises 
that he spoke unwisely. I had false esti- 
mates once. I thought man was always the 
seeker, woman the sought. I no longer 
think so; and I believe we are of value 
to our kind in proportion as we impart 
to them the truths we know. 

More than half the marriages that are 
effected are due to female initiative ; 
that being so, it is dreadful that the man 
should suffer obloquy if he wishes to 
withdraw from the agreement while there 
is still time. No doubt there are cases 
where the breaking of an engagement Is 
dastardly, but there are other cases where 
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it is a mere measure of self-protection. 
If the need for retraction never arose, 
all would be well, but better twenty 
broken engagements than one wretched 
home. 

Commercially, it is a good thing to hold 
every bargain binding; ‘‘ His word is as 
good as his bond” is a sentence that 
quickens the pulse; the best of all records 
awards a high place to him who, having 
sworn to his hurt, changes not. But in 
mental estimates feeling is everything, 
and if either party to a love bond no longet 
desires to be held by it the spirit ol the 
promise is dead. Some might argue that 
this applies equally to marriage, but the 
engagement to marry is a mere attribute 
of Western civilisation—neither primitive 
man nor the Oriental has it among his 
usages—while marriage entails responsi- 
bilities the world over. 

Getting out of an engagement is a painful 
business for a man, and rather than en 
counter its difficulties many just set their 
teeth and go on to the bitter end. Some- 
times the result is better than could have 
been anticipated. Human nature is so 
adaptable that the race can accommodate 


itself to any conditions not quite un 
endurable. I feel sure any reasonable 
man would in time acquire a liking fot 


a woman who was helpful and sensible 
and amiable. Unluckily there is no cer- 


tainty the undesired bride will possess 
these attributes; indeed, I could tell 
some quite interesting stories of how 


tyrannous an undesired wife may prove. 


Was not Mrs. Abraham Lincoln a case 
in point ? There is no secret about what 
has been set out so freely in ‘‘ Some 


Famous Love Stories.” 

There is an easy way of getting out of 
i regretted engagement, provided the 
girl has dignity. Given some negligence 
on the part of the man, and she will take 
the initiative in renouncing the engage- 
ment. But all girls are not of this proud 
spirit 

Socrates had probably the case of the 
sensitive man held against his will in 
view when he said, ‘* Whichever course 
you take, you will regret it.’ One won- 
ders if he made some efforts to be free 
ol Xantippe before he wedded her. 1 am 
disposed to think he did his best in that 
direction 
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This battle is your own: no one can 
come to your rescue, you must fight it 
yourself; but it may strengthen your 
hands to know that if you ask your free. 
dom like a man no one whose opinion 
matters will think a whit the worse of 
vou. The pain will be yours, and that 
no one can minimise; but the shame! 
my dear boy, it need never exist. To 
my mind, the individual should never be 
sacrificed to the individual: it may be 
right to suffer for the state or the race 
or the community, but none should lay 
his neck under another’s chariot wheels, 
or waste his happiness lest another should 
suffer the smart of hurt feelings. We 
are the natural guardians of our own 
happiness as much as of our honour or 
our life; mistakes have to be atoned for 
as much as sins, but let us not exact of 
ourselves what another would not exact 
of us—a life-long penalty. 

In case of a regretted engagement, | 
should deem it a and fair 
thing to go to one of the girl’s male 
relatives and say, ‘*‘ We two have made a 
mistake which were better ended, Will 
you tell me what will pain her least and 
justify her most if we make an end? 

No doubt he would answer 
things it would be unpleasant to hear; 
unquestionably the alternative is hornd 
but, for all that, I know of no other course 
that would leave ultimate regret 
No one would resort to this expedient lor 
trivial reasons, so strong would its demands 
be on both courage and conviction. The 
seriousness of the alternative will test the 
strength of your desire for freedom. 

Many men have intervals of dismay 
when they contemplate all the respons 
bilities that attach to marriage; these 
may mean panic rather than regret, and 
may envisage the conditions rather than 
the individual: they are most frequent 
where finances are unsatisfactory. _ Intet- 
vals of cold reflection are not necessarily 
of fatal augury, but they are not aids to 
happiness; and when they recur 100 
frequently they are like rockets at $éa, 
not holiday fireworks, but signals of dis- 
tress that cannot be disregarded with 
impunity. With good wishes, 

I remain, 
Your friend, 
AMICA 
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“IT Am the Way” 
Wr do not know when or where the wave 
of trouble is to sweep up against 
us as a great roller suddenly heaves up out 
of a tranquil sea ; but just because of such 
awful surprises we build in cloudless days 
where the flood can never reach us, high up 
on the rock. That is the message of Jesus 
to many a life which wants to hear of other 
things, as the disciples wanted to know of 
that which Jesus did not reveal. Many a 
mystery of life and death is undisclosed by 
Him, many a proolem which distracts the 
mind is left unanswered; but along the 
way He opens moves for ever the hope and 
peace of man. Not knowing whither we are 
going, we take our life and duty just as they 
come ; and across all the uncertainties of 
joy and trouble, and achievement and regret, 
and life and death, that may await us, the 
Jesus calls, ‘‘I am the Way !’"’— 
PEABODY 
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Prevailing Prayer 
HE river that runs slow and creeps by 
the banks, and begs leave of every 
turf to let it pass, is drawn into little hollow- 
nesses, and spends itself in smaller por- 
tions, and dies with diversion ; but when it 
runs with vigorousness and a full stream, 
and breaks down every obstacle, making it 
even as its own brow, it stays not to be 
tempted by little avocations, and to creep 
into holes, but runs into the sea through full 
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and useful channels. So is a man’s prayer. 
If it moves upon the feet of an abated appe- 
tite, it wanders into the society of every 
trifling accident, and stays at the corners 
f the fancy, and talks with every object it 

eets, and cannot arrive at heaven; but 
when it is carried upon the wings of passion 
and strong a swift notion and a 
hungry appetite, it passes on through all 
the intermedial regions of clouds, and stays 
not till it dwells at the foot of the throne, 


desires 


where mercy sits, and thence sends holy 
showers of refreshment (Eph. vi. 18) 
JEREMY TAYLOR. 
& Js 
Found in the Harvest Field 
PASTOR once had occasion to visit 
one of his flock, who was a farmer 


on a spiritual errand. On arriving at the 
farmhouse the minister inquired whether 
his parishioner was at home. “ You will 
find him in the harvest-field !’’ was the re- 
ply. And so it proved. The busy farmer, 
making hay while the sun shone, improving 
the opportune weather for the ingathering 
of the matured crops, was discovered at the 
post of duty, losing no precious moments 
in gossip, idling, or mischief-making. 

“Found in the harvest-field!’’ That is 
the true description of a faithful Christian 
labourer. The harvest, since the days of 
Him Who walked through the grain-fields 
and olive orchards of Galilee and Judza, has 
been plenteous, and the call for labourers 
is incessant. Every convert is charged with 
the reaping of some portion of this great and 
growing harvest Nowhere in the vineyard 
of the Lord is there any place for an idler 
or a shirker rhe post of duty, occasionally 
the point of danger, but always the glorious 
arena, is the harvest-field. 


& st 
Are you Willing? 
LADY was once in great difficulties 
about certain things which she felt 
eagel to keep under her own control. 
Her friend, wistful to press her into the 
better life of consecration, placed before 


her a blank sheet of paper, and pressed her 
to write her name at the foot, and then lay 


it before God in prayer. She did so, and 
it once entered this blessed life 

\re you willing to do this? Are you 
prepared to sign your name to a _ blank 
sheet of paper, and then hand it over to 
God for Him to fill in as He pleases ? If 
not, ask Him to make you willing and 


able to do this and You will 


ill things else 
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never be happy until you let the Lord Jesus 
keep the house of your nature, closely 
scrutinising every visitor and admitting 
only His friends. He must reign. He 
must have all or none. He must have the 
key of every room 

Do not try to make them fit for Him, 
Simply give Him the key. He will cleanse 
and renovate and make beautiful. Directly 
you give He takes. Directly you open the 
door He enters. Directly you roll back the 
flood gates He pours in a glorious tide of 
fulness : fulness of wealth, of power, of joy. 

The clay has only to be plastic to the 
hand of a Palissy. The marble has only to 
be pliant to the chisel of a Michael Angelo— 
Rev. F. B. MEYER. 
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Christmas 
es silent skies ave full of speech 
For who hath ears to hear ; 
The winds ave whispering each to each, 
The moon is calling to the beach, 
And stars their sacred wisdom teach 
Of faith and love and fear. 
But once the sky the silence broke, 
And song o'erflowed the earth ; 
The midnight airy with glory shook, 
And angels mortal language spoke, 
When God our human nature took 
In Christ, the Saviour’s birth. 
And Christmas once is Christmas still; 
The gates which He came, 
And forests wild and murmuring rill, 
And fruitful field and breezy hill, 
And all that else the wide world fill 
Arve vocal with His name. 
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Shall we not listen while they sing 
This latest Christmas morn 
And music hear in everything, 
And faithful lives in tribute bring 
To the great g which greets the King, 
Who comes when Christ ts born ? 
PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


Son 
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OY is for all men. It does not depend 
on circumstance or condition; i It did, 

for the few. It is not the 


J 


it could only be 


fruit of good luck, or of fortune, oF eyen 
of outward success, which all men canfot 
have It is of the soul, or the soul's chat 
acter; it is the wealth of the soul's own 
being, when it is filled with the spirit 0 
Jesus, which is the spirit of eternal love.— 
HORACE BUSHNELI 
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Dick Smiley’s Love 





































A Complete Story 
By A. B. 
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%: M* an’ a silly gobbin Aw must ha’ 

4 bin!’’ And. Dick Smiley snatched 
a letter roughly from his little wife’s hands 
and held it up derisively to the gaslight. 

‘Tha’ didn’t think so then, Dick. Yo’ 
used to say mony a time as I wur yo’r wench 
an’ yo’d ne’er gie o’er lovin’ me.” 

““Ay, Aw see Aw start loike that—‘ My 
own littl wench’—By gum! Aw must 
ha’ bin drunk.” 

“Nay, lad. It’s only sin’ tha’s got wi’ 
yon bad lot as tha’s done that. Tha’d ha’ 
bin shamed to show th’ face afore me 1’ 
those days, but now ; 

The poor woman stopped with an air 
of despair. She knew only too well the 
terrible change which had come over Dick 
In the days of their courtship there was not 
a steadier fellow in the place, and even when 
he was as black as a nigger minstrel with 
the grime of the pit she thought him the 
handsomest man on earth But now both 
she and their two little ones knew the 
difference. Dick Smiley had seemed to 
change entirely, and the change was sum- 
marised in one word—drink. 

Some men are like wild beasts when 
drunk, and like doves when sober. But 
Dick Smiley was neither the one nor the 
other. He had once or twice knocked his 
wife about and ‘‘clouted”’ the children; 
but, as a rule, a little drink made him sar- 
castic, and much drink made him insulting. 
And the meeker his wife was, the bitterer 
his tongue would grow. And, on the other 
hand, even when sober he was not the man 
of old. His whole character seemed to have 
deteriorated, and it seemed as though only 
a great inward upheaval would ever bring 
it to its former level 

All day Mrs. Smiley had been hungering 
or a bit of the old love. Oh, for a word, a 
ook, a touch, a smile! She felt as though 
she wouid give untold worlds to feel again 
those grimy strong arms about her neck 
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and have that coal-black face against her 
own sadly thin cheek. She might be a 
collier’s wife, but she had her feelings, and 
they were just as womanly as if she had 
been a duchess—perhaps more. 

She had been turning over the bottom 
drawer, looking for something for the baby. 
when out of a far corner she had raked one 
of the very few letters Dick had ever written 
to her. It was during a temporary absence 

a holiday probably—that he had written 
this letter, just to let his sweetheart know 
that a holiday without her was no holiday 
at all for him, and that he was just longing 
to get back to her. 

How eagerly she read the ill-spelt, ill: 
written epistle! The magical prose of a 
Ruskin, the witchery of a Tennyson, could 
never have touched the fountain of tears as 
those uncouth expressions of a rough miner's 
devotion touched the secret places of her 
nature. She had bedewed the old letter 
with her tears. 

Oh, waste love of woman—what avails 
your tears! Dash them from your eyés 
and harden your heart like adamant. 
Spurn the man who spurns you. What 
does he care for the rich jewel of your 
deathless love? Is it worth while to be 
faithful unto the end ? 

“‘ Perhaps,”’ she had thought, as she knelt 
beside the open drawer, “‘ if I show him this, 
he'll remember what he used to be, and——' 
Just then little Maggie came toddling into 
the room. ‘ What hoo findin’, mammy?’ 

“Summat bonny, my honey, summat 
gradely bonny.” 

And now she looked, with sinking heart, 
into the scornful, sarcastic face of het 
husband. <A stranger would not have seet 
the expression, so black was Dick Smiley's 
face, but the eyes of his wile could look 
through the coal-dust. ‘To her a black face 
was almost normal He laughed at his 
own love letter “ Aw mun ha’ bin a silly 
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gobbin,” he said, and he thrust it into the 
pocket of his trousers. “‘It’ll do to light 
my pipe wi’,” he added. 


* * * * 7 


Dick Smiley was lying on his side working 
with his pick at a narrow seam. His safety 
lamp stood at his feet, and shed a faint light 
over the gloomy, vault-like space a thousand 
feet below the place where the daisies grow 
and the brooks sing their lullaby. Perhaps, 
after all, the marvel is that coal miners are 
the good fellows they are, brave as lions 
and true as stecl, when the nature of their 
daily—or is it nightly ?—work is considered. 
One would expect a farmer to have some 
sunshine in his nature, but a miner might 
be excused for occasional gloom, or even for 
a Mephistophelian temper, seeing that he 
spends so much of his time in a pit of dark- 

Certainly Dick Smiley was feeling anything 
but sweet. He had gone out after the epi- 
sode of the letter, and had put some more 
drink on the top of what he had had already, 
with the consequence that he had gone home 
like a raging lion, and had struck his wife, 
even though she had the baby in her arms. 

Yet in the morning he had found his 
“baggin’’”’ nicely tied up for him, and his 
“tay” ready in his can. But he was in 
no humour to feel grateful or sorry. Anger 
against himself had made him morose and 
bitter, and now, lying in the narrow gallery, 
with the rock roof within a foot of his head, 
he felt mad against himself and all the world. 
He was in a nasty state of mind 

Suddenly there was a thunderous roar 
as though the foundations of the earth had 
§iven way—a creaking and rending of timber 
and then the heavy, rattling, rumbling sound 
of falling coal \ smother of dust came 
rolling up the narrow gallery in which Dick 
smiley was working, making his lamp jump 
and flicker and almost die out 

Dick struggled round—still in a reclining 
position, for there was not room to rise until 


he should have crawled some dozen vards 

and clutched the ring of his lamp He 
knew very well what the sound meant 
Even yet there were re urring sounds, like 
the little peals that follow in the wake of a 
tremendous thunder-clap, as though they 
were sorry to cease. Yes, there was no 


doubt that a fall’’ had occurred in the 
workings 
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But where was it, and what did it mean 
for him? He knew that there was not 
another man within thirty yards of him, 
and he knew, too, from the direction and 
intensity of the sound, that the fall had 
occurred not very far away. 

But he was scarcely prepared for the dread- 
ful discovery he made. After crawling out 
of the very low working in which he had 
been lying he came into a sort of chamber 
where he could almost stand upright. It 
was filled with choking coal-dust, but a 
miner is accustomed to that, and its chief 
importance to Dick Smiley was its indication 
of the nearness of the fall. 

His lamp only pierced the gloom of this 
subterranean chamber for the merest frac- 
tion of a yard ahead, and, ere he knew it, 
Dick stumbled over huge masses of mingled 
rock and coal strewn in chaotic ruin at his 
feet. He lifted his lamp above his head, so 
as to make the most of its dim flicker, and 
as he did so his heart sank within him. 
He knew that he was not only a prisoner 
in a living tomb, but that he was alone! 

A man does not give way to despair all 
in a minute. He keeps thinking that some 
miracle will happen, or that something will 
turn up, or that he will find some means 
of escape which no one ever thought of 
before. Dick was no exception to the rule 
He went back for his pick, and then examined 
the fallen mass to see what hope there was 
of getting through. 

As well might a mouse try to escape from 
a steel trap; as well might the gazelle try 
to escape from the jaws of the lion. Stronger 
fetters these than ever bound a prisoner in 
Portland or Princetown. Dick Smiley, you 
may sit down, and quietly and serenely 
wait for death! 

Of course, they would try to get at him, 
but they might be days and days about it, 
and might even give up the task as hopeless. 
After all, it was not as if fifty men were 
entombed. It was very probable that he 
was the only one. Would they think his 
life worth saving ? 

Presently he began to realise that he was 
hungry as well as dreadfully thirsty. Ah! 
that cold tea would be nectar, and those 
sandwiches and buttered buns his little 
wife had put up for him would taste like 
ambrosia. 

Dick knew nothing about the food or 
drink of the gods, but he knew that back 
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where he had been working there was a red 
cotton kerchief containing human food, and 
a tin can containing cold tea. Cold tea! 
What poor, despicable stuff! Yet Dick 
Smiley only took his lips away when the 
sudden and horrid question arose in his 
mind: ‘‘ Where will you get your next 
drink, Dick Smiley ? ” 

Ay, where ? He sat down on a lump of 
fallen rock and opened his “‘ baggin’.”” He 
could have eaten the lot there and then, 
but that last question had startled him. 
This might be the only food he would have 
for a week—perhaps for ever 

He ate sparingly, and wrapped the rest 
up carefully again and set it in a corner 
Then he worked—he knew not how long—at 
the mass of stuff which formed his prison 
bars. If it did nothing else, it occupied his 
mind and flattered him with hopes of release 

Tircd out, he stretched himself on the 
grimy floor and, with a “cob” of coal for 
his pillow, like Jacob of old, fell asleep 

But he saw no angelic ladder in his dreams 
—not even a cage, ascending and descending 
to and from this horrible pit, to take him 
into the light of day once more. But he 
did dream that an angel visited him. It 
was Mary, his little wife. But not the Mary 
he knew to-day; another and transformed 
Mary—the sort of Mary she used to be 
when he went a-courting, only with a 
motherly, mature air he had never seen be- 
fore. And ah, what a sweet smile she had! 

When he awoke he put out his hand to 
touch his wife. The dream had made so 
deep an impression upon his mind that it 
seemed real. His hand came in contact 
with a lump of rough coal, and recollection 
rushed back, bringing with it the first touch 
of despair 

He sat up and searched around for his 
lamp, which he relit. Whether it was day 
or night he knew not. It was all night to 
him. He was hungry again, but he hardly 
dared to eat ; thirsty, but he hardly dared to 
drink No little wife to make his breakfast 
here, to make him some toast and grill a 
bloater for him! 

Then, to drive away despair, he worked 
igain with his pick It seemed almost like 
picking at the solid globe He rested and 
sipped a drop of cold tea and ate a sandwich 
Presently, he leaned back against the wall 
of his prison and thrust his hands into his 
pockets with a despairing sort of abandon. 
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Hallo! What’s this ? He pulled his right 
hand quickly out of his pocket, bringing 
with it a piece of paper that showed like a 
star in a pitch-dark night. Its whiteness 
looked almost uncanny. 

“By gum!”’ said Dick aloud, “ it’s that 
theer letter wot Mary fun’.” He was de 
voured now with curiosity to read it. k 
seemed like the only thing that belonged 
to the real world of life and movement, 
of light and—ah, yes—and Jove 

Almost tenderly he held the sheet of 
paper in his grimy hands to the dim flicker 
of his lamp—that lamp which, like his own 
life, was slowly but surely waning. 


““My own Little Wench,” he read, and 
at the very first words a great surge of ime 
pressible emotion blinded his eyes. Not 
another word could he see. But he rubbed 
his knuckles into his eyes and held the paper 
again to the light. ‘I’ve only just getten 
hear, but I wish I wer back agean, my lass, 
I find nowt luks bonny unless you are by 
my side. I wish you an’ me was marmid, 
lass, so as we could allus be together. I 
love you better than any lass in all th’ world, 
an’ I keep thinkin’ o’ th’ last kiss yo’ gav 
me afore I started off. I wish yo’ wet 
hear to gie me another. Well, when wer 
marrid, lass, nowt ‘ll come between us, an’ 
I'll be a gradely good husband to thee. 

‘** The rose is red, the vilets blue, 
The pink is sweet, an’ so are you.’ 
‘ Your ever luving, 
“ Dick.” 

It took him a long time to read this 
letter, what with the flickering light and 
the tears which would have blurred letters 
a foot high. But it was the best cleansing 
his heart had had for a long time. He 
was bowed down with penitence and te 
morse, and forgot his own sorrows in the 
thought of the sorrow and disappointment 
and disillusion he had brought into his 
little wife's life 

Oh, if only he could see her again she 
should know that he was not past redemp 
tion. A good husband, indeed! “ My God F 
he said, *‘ but Aw’ve bin nobbut a wastrel! 
I'll mak’ it up to her if ever Aw get hawl 
a chance Hoo’s a real good sooart, an’ as 
patient as a lamb. An’ little Maggie—bles 
her heart !—hoo said on’y last neet—last 
neet! perhaps it wer last wik—as hoo 
wanted to kiss me, an’ Aw gav’ her a shove. 
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Aw desarve to die ina hole. Aw’m no good 


to nob’dy 

Hark! What’s that ? Pick! Pick! Pick! 
Dick jumped to his feet, and, thrusting four 
grimy fingers into his mouth, raised a whistle 
of which a locomotive would not have been 
ashamed. Presently, but as though from a 


great distance, came an answering whistle, 
and then—Pick! Pick! Pick! again, like 
the ticking of the clock of hope. 

Twelve hours later the news went like 
wildfire round the town that the imprisoned 
man would be released that day, and men 
women and children assembled in a vast 
crowd to see him brought to the surface 
= re, tigen rowd there was only one 
naw A ern uniey. Standing on the pit 

itary glory, was Mary, the little 
wile, with her baby in her arms and little 


Mecete ott 
Aggie clinging wonderingly to her skirts 


“Tenderly he held the sheet of paper in his grimy hancs.” 


Two men helped Dick out of the cage, but, 
as he placed his feet on mother-earth again, 
he shook them off, staggered forward, and 
clutched his wife and babe to his heart in 
one comprehensive hug, while little Maggie 
embraced his nearest leg. 

“Thank God! My husband’s back! 
cried Mary. 

“ Ay, lass,”’ said the rescued man, “ but 
not th’ same husband. It’s a new mon 
tha’s getten’ to-day, my bonny wench. Aw 
read my own letter as yo’ fun’ t’other day 
daan i’ th’ darkness an’ lonesomeness, an’ 
it broke my heart. God helping me, Mary 
I'll keep th’ promise Aw made in it—Aw 
will that !”’ 

“Tha’rt allus mine, lad,’’ murmured 
Mary, and Dick lifted up little Maggie and 
kissed her. ‘‘ Tha’s geet a brand-new daddy 
little 'un,”’ he said. 
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CHRISTMAS FARE 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


fe happy festival of the Birthday of 

the Blessed Babe draws near, and it 
is high time for the housewife who values 
her reputation for having ‘“ everything 
just right’ to be up and doing. The 
oils of the metaphorical ‘‘ wheels’ of the 
household—method and forethought—must 
be applied, and the train of preparations put 
in motion, in order that the busy season of 
Christmas may be enjoyed in comfort by 
each member of the family. 

Holiday times are 
the manner in which a house is “ run.’”’ This 
year the test will be more than ordinarily 
severe, for the 25th falls on a Saturday, and 
the caterer must excercise all her skill and 
ingenuity to determine to a nicety what pro- 
visions her family will require for three whole 


always a crucial test of 


days, with a due regard to variety and avoid- 
ing waste. There is only one way of ensuring 
tnis, and that is to have all one’s plans “ cut 
and dried’’ quite a couple of weeks in 
advance. Choose a quiet hour when, safe 
from interruption and armed with price lists, 
cookery book, and note-book and pencil, the 
plans can be formulated and the extent of 
all liabilities estimated 
to write the menus for the various meals 
on one side of the note-book, and a detailed 
list of the ingredients required for each dish 


It is a good idea 


on the opposite page. This enables one to 


ee at a glance |! 
vill work in with those for another. and 
nsurcs a Maximum of varicty with the least 
expenditure of money and trouble 

In these days of restless bustle, howeve1 


how the ingredients for one 


there are many women who, either from 
choice, thoughtlessness, or compulsion, leave 
everything till the last minute, and for the 
benefit of these—though in the first two 
cases they certainly deserve neither help nor 
sympathy—I have drawn up a menu which 
does not require a vast amount of prepara- 
tion. I have purposely kept it simple and 
for the most part, within the capabilities of 
the average ‘‘ general,’’ and the dinners can 
be easily elaborated by the addition of soup 
fish, an entrée, or savoury, if desired. 


Christmas Day 

Scrambled eggs, cold ham. 
Stuffed roast turkey, sausage 
Brussels sprouts, potatot 


Breakfast 
Dinner 
bread sauce 
Plum pudding, custard sauce, lemon jelly 

Dessert, chocolates, crackers, &c. 
Supper.—Mutton cutlets, chip potatos 
tomato scallop. Mince-pies. Cheese straws 


Sunday 
Breakfast.—Finnan-haddocks, boiled eggs 
Dinner Roast beef, horseradish sauce 

Baked potatoes, broccoli. Slices of plum 


pudding (some fried, some cold). “* Every: 
day ”’ trifle Dessert 

Supper.—Cold turkey and ham. Beetroot 
and celery salad. Fruit cake. Anchovy 
eges. 


Monday (Bank Holiday) 
Breakfast.—Ham_ toast, sardines 
Lunch.—Cold beef 3eetroot. Potatots 

baked in their skins. Irish stew. Hot and 
cold mince-pics 
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Dinnery.—Tomato soup. Curried turkey. 
Boiled rice. Sponge jelly. Creamed fish 
savoury. 

Tuesday 

Breakfast.—Kippers, potted meat. 


Now for details. The ham should be 
selected several days in advance, and most 
of the large shops and stores undertake the 
cooking without additional charge. If a 
whole ham is too expensive or too large, half 
or even a quarter can be bought. A piece 
of gammon of bacon weighing from 6 to 
8 Ib. makes a good substitute. 

Here is a list of things that can be pur- 
chased at the same time as the ham: Eggs 
(fresh and cooking), a large tin of tomatoes, 
tin of apricots, sardines, Patna rice, a quart 
lemon jelly square, cooking butter, lard and 
flour (for pastry), Parmesan cheese (for 
cheese straws), onions, potatoes, fruit and 
nuts (for dessert), a shilling Madeira cake, 
six penny sponges (stale), potted meat, and 
anchovy sauce. I take it for granted that 
the plum puddings and mincemeat are 
already made 

The best turkeys will be on the market on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, and it is well to 
secure one early and ask the poulterer to 
reserve and send it up on Christmas Eve. In 

hoosing a bird, remember that a young 
turkey-cock, which is best for roasting has 
smooth black legs, full bright eyes, and soft, 
pliable feet. For boiling, a hen turkey is 
considered better. There are many differ- 

nt kinds of stuffing for roast turkey, that 
most generally used being the same as for 
veal. I give two recipes, both of which are 
uncommon and delicious. 


Stuffing of Onions and Pickled Pork 
scald two dozen small white onions and 
boil them in a little stock with 1 Ib. of 
Pickled pork cut in thin slices, a bunch of 
herbs, two cloves. pepper and salt When 
cooked, drain, take out the herbs ard 
oves, and mince the other ingredients 
together, adding a few breadcrumbs. Put 
hc toes in the turkey, and roast as usual. 
~~ 3040wing sauce should be sent to table 
with the bird. Put 1 oz. of butter in a small 
»ducepan, and when it has melted add a slice 
en lean ham, two shallots, and a few 

ton mushrooms. Stand the pan at the 
Side of the stove, and let it simmer for a littic 


while. Add four tablespoonfuls of stock, 
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simmer for half an hour, then put through 
a sieve. Just before sending to table add 
a teaspoonful of made mustard, a sprinkle 
of cayenne, and salt. 


Sausage and Chestnut Stuffing 


Boil forty chestnuts, and when cooked 
remove the outer and inner skins. Put them 
in a mortar and pound. Add 1 Ib. of 
sausages (free from skin), and, if liked, the 
turkey liver chopped. Mix all together 
thoroughly, and season with pepper and 
salt. 

The greater part of the shopping has been 
done, and that left for Christmas Eve con- 
sists of orders for sausages, neck of mutton 
(for cutlets and Irish stew), beef, dried fish 
(finnan-haddocks and kippers), ingredients 
for turkey stuffing, and sprouts, broccoli, 
beetroots, celery, horseradish, and cream, 


“Every-day” Trifle 


’ 


“‘Every-day ”’ trifle is a favourite sweet 
and wholesome for children. Take half a 
dozen stale sponge cakes, split, and put 
a layer of jam between each. Soak with a 
little raisin wine, or milk flavoured with a 
few drops of vanilla or lemon essence. Blanch 
a few of the dessert almonds, cut them in 
strips, and stick them all over the cakes. 
lake a thick custard made with a pint of 
milk and three eggs, flavour, and when 
nearly cold pour over the cakes. 

N.B.—This dish can be made on Christ- 
mas morning when the custard sauce for the 
plum pudding is being prepared, the extra 
quantity of milk and eggs being added. 


Fruit Cake 


Put the contents of a tin of apricots into 
a lined saucepan with } Ib. of castor sugar, 
and let the fruit simmer until quite tender ; 
then lift it out on to a plate. Add more 
sugar to the juice, and boil hard until the 
syrup is thick. Remove the centre from a 
Madeira cake, and pour the syrup, spoonful 
by spoonful, over the ring until it is 
thoroughly soaked, but not broken. Then 
put the fruit in the open centre, whip some 
cream, and pile it on top of the fruit and 
cake. Decorate with glacé cherries and tiny 
strips of angelica. If liked, a small grass 
of liqueur may be added to the syrup and 
chopped nuts or grated cocoanut whipped 
in with the cream. 
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Sponge Jelly 

This sweet is made from the remains of 
the lemon jelly and the centre of the 
Madeira cake. Re-liquefy what is left of 
the jelly and crumble the cake into it. Stir 
until it begins to set (if not, the cake will 
settle at the bottom of the mould), then pour 
into a mould that has been decorated with 
cup-up pieces of crystallised fruit left from 
dessert. 

The cheese straws’ can be made at the 
same time as the pastry for the mince-pies, 
and re-heated when required. 

When boiling the eggs for breakfast on 
Sunday, hard-boil four extra for the supper 
savoury. When cold, cut in halves, take out 
the yolks, and pound them with a little 
butter and anchovy sauce. Pile the filling 
in the whites and arrange them on a dish 
garnished with parsley or watercress. 

For the ham toast take } Ib. of choppea 
ham, put it in a stewpan with two table- 
spoonfuls of stock, one of milk, and season 
with cayenne and grated nutmeg. When 
thoroughly hot, pour over hot buttered toast 

Half a tin of tomatoes will suffice for the 
scalloped tomatoes which are served with 
the mutton cutlets, and the remainder should 
be put through a sieve, turned into a basin, 
and kept for the soup. 

Take the bones from the dried haddock 
left from breakfast and reserve the fish for 
the savoury. Devilled sardines could be sub- 
stituted for this dish if preferred. 

There are various ways of using up cold 
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turkey, any of which could replace the pro- 
posed curry. 
Minced Turkey 

The trimmings of a large carcase will make 
a delicious mince. To each pound of minced 
turkey allow 1 oz. of finely chopped ham 
and the same quantity of onion. Fry ina 
little clarified dripping with } oz. of flour 
sprinkled over. To this add } pint of stock 
made from the bones ; season with salt and 
pepper and, if liked, a dash of lemon juice, 
The mince may be served simply garnished 
with croétons (little pieces of fried bread), 
with or without poached eggs. It may also 
be used as a filling for patty cases or allowed 
to get cold; it can be shaped into cutlets 
rolled in egg and breadcrumbs, and fried 
or is a delicious stuffing for grilled rolls of 
bacon. 

Devilled Turkey Legs 

Put 1 oz. of butter in a saucepan, and 
when melted add a tablespoonful of made 
mustard, a teaspoonful of cayenne pepper 
and salt to taste. (Some people add a little 
curry powder or paste.) Divide the legs at 
the joint, take off the skin, and make several 
incisions lengthways in the meat. Rubin 
the devilling mixture with the back of a 
Dust with cayenne, and squeez 
lemon juice over. Place on a buttered grid- 
iron and cook over a clear fire. Serve very 
hot with a piece of butter on each joint. 
The last pickings of the turkey and ham 
may be potted, and the bones of both pro- 
vide excellent stock for soups. 


teaspoon. 





NoTe.—Mrs. St. Clair will be glad to answer queries on the subjects dealt with by her ws 
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La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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SOME HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


——— people seem to have a_ perfect 
N genius for contriving labour-saving 
devices in the home, but most of us are 
glad enough of any little hints to save us 


labour and trouble in the kitchen or the 
drawing-room 

When the flour and fruit are about on the 
kitchen table, what wonder if the cookery 
book is stained by falling juices or pasty 
hands! Yet the simple little device illus- 
trated on the opposite page will keep the 
volume opened at the right place and preserve 
it from spots and marks. 

What a nuisance it is 


through 


when, 
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dampness, the window-sashes become stuck 
and the window will not open! When next 
time this instead of wasting you 
breath and straining yourself in the eflort 
to force the window, try the plan illustrate? 
in our second picture 

Cannot your servant get a nice polish oe 
the knives ? The remedy here illustrated 5 
no one’s patent, but it may help you. 

What a pity to let your picture frames 
get shabby for want of a little attentio 
Try spirits of wine, applied according to the 
directions we give, and your frames will have 
a new life. 


occurs 



































































TO KEEP THE COOKERY BOOK CLEAN 

tor for the cookery book can be made by 
g a piece passe-partout ” fashion and 
t nthe volume. The book is thus left open 
ind also protected from stains, 


»f glass ‘ 





ed page, 














A HELP TO KNIFE CLEANERS. 


Knives may be cleaned in half the time if rubbed 
with a raw potato before using the knife board. 
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TO RENOVATE GILT FRAMES 
thoroughly in spirits of 
gilt frame will make it look 
to dry of itself. Do nct 
be the result. 


wrung out 





A small sponge 
wine and applied to a 
like new. Leave the frame 

attempt to wipe it, or streaks wil 





































Sponge Jelly 

This sweet is made from the remains of 
the lemon jelly and the centre of the 
Madeira cake. Re-liquefy what is left of 
the jelly and crumble the cake into it. Stir 
until it begins to set (if not, the cake will 
settle at the bottom of the mould), then pour 
into a mould that has been decorated with 
cup-up pieces of crystallised fruit left from 
dessert. 

The cheese straws be made at the 
same time as the pastry for the mince-pies, 
and re-heated when required. 

When boiling the eggs for breakfast on 
Sunday, hard-boil four extra for the supper 
savoury. When cold, cut in halves, take out 
the yolks, and pound them with a little 
butter and anchovy sauce. Pile the filling 
in the whites and arrange them on a dish 
garnished with parsley or watercress. 

For the ham toast take } Ib. of choppea 
ham, put it in a stewpan with two table- 
spoonfuls of stock, one of milk, and season 
with cayenne and grated nutmeg. When 
thoroughly hot, pour over hot buttered toast. 

Half a tin of tomatoes will suffice for the 
scalloped tomatoes which are served with 
the mutton cutlets, and the remainder should 
be put through a sieve, turned into a basin, 
and kept for the soup. 

Take the bones from the dried haddock 
left from breakfast and reserve the fish for 
the savoury. Devilled sardines could be sub- 
stituted for this dish if preferred. 

There are various ways of using up cold 


can 


NoTe.—Mrs. St. Clair will be glad to ansu 
this department. 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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turkey, any of which could replace the pro- 
pe sed curry. 
Minced Turkey 

The trimmings of a large carcase will make 
a delicious mince. To each pound of minced 
turkey allow 1 oz. of finely chopped ham 
and the same quantity of onion. Fry ina 
little clarified dripping with 4 oz. of flour 
sprinkled over. To this add } pint of stock 
made from the bones ; season with salt and 
pepper and, if liked, a dash of lemon juice 
The mince may be served simply garnished 
with croitons (little pieces of fried bread), 
with or without poached eggs. It may also 
be used as a filling for patty cases or allowed 
to get cold; it can be shaped into cutlets, 
rolled in egg and breadcrumbs, and fried 
or is a delicious stuffing for grilled rolls of 
bacon. 

Devilled Turkey Legs 

Put 1 oz. of butter in a saucepan, and 
when melted add a tablespoonful of made 
mustard, a teaspoonful of cayenne pepper, 
and salt to taste. (Some people add a little 
curry powder or paste.) Divide the legs at 
the joint, take off the skin, and make several 
incisions lengthways in the meat. Rub in 
the devilling mixture with the back of a 
Dust with cayenne, and squeez 
lemon juice over. Place on a buttered grid- 
iron and cook over a clear fire. Serve very 
hot with a piece of butter on each joint. 
The last pickings of the turkey and ham 
may be potted, and the bones of both pro- 
vide excellent stock for soups. 
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SOME HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


S IME people seem to have a_ perfect 
N genius for contriving labour-saving 
devices in the home, but most of us are 


glad enough of any little hints to save us 
labour and trouble in the kitchen or the 
drawing-room 

When the flour and fruit are about on the 
kitchen table, what wonder if the cookery 
book is stained by falling juices or pasty 
hands! Yet the simple little device illus- 
trated on the opposite page will keep the 
volume opened at the right place and preserve 
it from spots and marks. 

What nuisance it 


through 
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dampness, the window-sashes become stuck 
and the window will not open! When next 
time this occurs, instead of wasting you 
breath and straining yourself in the effort 
to force the window, try the plan illustrate 
in our second picture 

Cannot your servant get a nice polish on 
the knives ?. The remedy here illustrated 5 
no one’s patent, but it may help you. 

What a pity to let your picture fra 
get shabby for want of a little attention 
Try spirits of wine, applied according to™ 
directions we give, and your frames will havé 
a new life. 
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TO KEEP THE COOKERY BOOK CLEAN 
protector for the cookery book can 
binding a piece of glass ‘‘ passe-partout 


made by 
” fashion and 


is on the volume. The book is thus left open 
desired page, and also protected from stains, 














A HELP TO KNIFE CLEANERS. 


Knives may be cleaned in half the time if rubbed 
with a raw potato before using the knife board, 














STIFF WINDOWS. 

hat have stuck from damp- 
metimes be opened by 

1 window cord in hand at 
time and pulling them out 
weights are at the top. 
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back into place with suth 
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TO RENOVATE GILT FRAMES 
A small sponge wrung out thoroughly in spirits of 
wine and applied to a gilt frame will make it look 
like new. Leave the frame to dry of itself. Do nct 
attempt to wipe it, or streaks will be ihe result. 
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Christmastide 
N presenting the Christmas Number of 

our magazine, I should like, first of all, 
to express to my readers my best wishes 
for a happy Christmastide. These wishes 
have been so often passed on that the expres- 
sion has become well-worn and hackneyed ; 
but that does not matter in the least if the 
spirit of Christmastide is behind the words 
and the message comes from the heart. I 
feel, and you feel, that the link between the 
Editor and the readers of THE QUIVER is a 
much closer one than usually exists in the 
case Of ordinary magazines. I have been 
cheered beyond measure by the kind mecs- 
sages I have been receiving from my readcrs 
in all parts of the world. 

se 

Some Words of Appreciation 

HRISTMASTIDE permits of a little more 

latitude than usual for the expression of 
good wishes, so perhaps I may be allowed to 
quote from some of the kind messages that 
have reached me. One reader, for instance, 
writes: ‘* THE QUIVER is a monthly pleasure 
in this household. Maybe you will be 
prised to hear that when we were children 
we saved up for Christmas to buy a bound 
copy Of THE QUIVER as a present to mother 
Then we were ‘set up’ for months. She 
read to us on wet Sundays, or when we 
were too poorly to go tochurch. The bound 
volumes were most carefully covered with 
brown paper, and only had out on birthdays 
and Sundays, so a kind of veneration grew 
iround them.” 

Another reader writes: ‘‘ THE QuIVER was 

a family magazine in our home as long as 
I can remember, and I would like to 
a great big ‘ Thank you’ for all the delightful 
reading contained therein. I think it 


Ssur- 


say 


per- 


fect, and have always done so.”’ 

‘‘T have taken THe Quiver for seventeen 
years,’ says another reader, ‘and always 
find it most helpful and instructive. As for 


Number, no Christmas Day 
busy or occupied, passes without 
my reading it in the evening.’’ And so on. 


the Christmas 
however 
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Thank You! 


ANY more might be quoted, but spacewill 
not allow. May I most sincerely thank 
my correspondents for their good wishes? 
As one of them well remarks, ‘' I am writing 
to you all this because I read the other day 
what pleasure it gave Arnold-Forster to know 
people liked the books he wrote, and maybe 
you will like to know of one person to whom 
the coming of THE QUIVER is a bit of real 
pleasure.’ Editors, writers, and artists— 
we all are the better for a kindly word of 
appreciation, and I should like to say how 
glad I shall be to receive from time to time 
a word of commendation when you are 
pleased with any particular story or article, 
or a suggestion as to what you would like 
to see in THE QUIVER, or a criticism of any 
feature you would like to see altered! 


sje 
From One Another 


N this interchange of good wishes I am sure 
I may include the good wishes of readers 
for one another. Especially will all our 
hearts go out to those to whom Christmas- 
time brings haunting memories of dear ones 
gone. One of my correspondents speaks 
pathetically of ‘‘ the wounds and the scars 
which time cannot heal, the empty homes, 
and the sadness from which such anniver- 
saries as Christmas are inseparable.” The 
readers of THe Quiver wish one another 
a happy Christmastide. 


sje 
Helps to Happiness 


M* readers do not need to be reminded 

that the best way to ensure a happy 
Christmas is to help others. The long record 
of practical philanthropy and generosity 
established by the readers of THE QUIVERIS 
sufficient to prove this. I have been much 
gratified during the past few months to find 
that the membership of the League 0 
Loving Hearts is still growing. Every week 
I receive numbers of letters from all parts 
of the world enclosing the shilling entrance 








ire 


fee. I have just divided the amount sent 
in during the past six months, and have 
sent a nice little cheque to each of the ten 
societies for which we are working. Now, 
I want to make a Christmas appeal to all 
my readers. If you have not already joined 
the League, will you send in the coupon (to 
be found in the advertisement section), with 
one shilling? If you are already a member, 
and have not sent a renewal subscription 
during 1909, will you send at least a shilling 
for this purpose ? I want to give a Christ- 
mas surprise to each of the secretaries of 
the ten societies, and I want, too, each one 
my readers, when you all unite in the 
Christmas festivities, to have the joy and 
gladness which comes from knowing you 
have helped these good causes. A shilling 
seems a very small amount, especially when 
divided among ten institutions ; but do you 
know that if every member of the League 
sent a renewal subscription of this amount 
I should have 4150—or £15 for each society ! 
But if each reader of THE QUIVER were to 
send a shilling I should be able to forward 
to each of the socicties a cheque for about 


! 


#500 
sso 
A Light to the Blind 
HE ten societies benefiting by the League 


of Loving Hearts are well-known insti- 
tutions, doing a national work. Their claims 


need no advocacy But there are other 
societies One comes across doing a quiet, 
much-needed work on a smaller scale. These 
are apt to be lost sight of, because they 

innot advertise or make extensive appeals 


Shall I be tres 
generosity of my 


passing too much on the 
readers if I make a Christ- 


mas appeal for one or two of these ? First 
f all, there is the Home Teac hing Society 
lor the Blind [his valuable institution 


has been established for fifty-three years, 
ind has a staff of fifteen blind teachers, who 
regularly visit 1,912 blind people with the 
ject of teaching them to read and un- 
lerstand the Holy Scriptures. The Lord 
7 ndon is one of the vice-presi 
~ and heartily commends the work 
Vict sg et ghd nig age 7 
ict n . and I 
shall be pleased to forward any sums my 
lers may subscribe 


sje 
From the Heights of Lebanon 


‘Ss a far cry from work among the blind 
_ in England to hospital work in Syria, 
ie I should like to call the attention of 
my Teaders to an institution doing splendid 
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service at Mount Lebanon, so weil known 
to all Bible readers for its cedars. It is 
always tragic when a _ person loses his 
reason, Or suffers some mental derangement. 
In our Own country such persons are cared 
for and properly treated, but in such a 
country as Syria there is absolutely no pro- 
vision for the insane, except such as is 
made by voluntary and Christian effort. 
The Lebanon Hospital for the Insane is 
connected with no missionary society or 
denomination, but has to rely for support 
on general Christian charity. It is doing 
an isolated but very Christ-like work—trying 
to imitate the Master Himself when He cast 
out the demons from the man possessed. 
I have been reading a most interesting 
report of the work, showing that cases from 
all parts of Palestine and Syria have been 
treated, and treated with success. Would 
any of my readers like to help this noble 
work ? The London offices of the Hospital 
are at 35, Queen Victoria Street, but I shall 
be pleased to forward any amounts that 
may be sent. Funds for any charitable 
work may be sent to The Editor, Tur 
Quiver, La Beile Sauvage, London, E.C. 
They will be acknowledged in the advertise- 
ment section month by month. 


fe 
A Unique Gift-book 


iy is always a problem to know what are 
the best gifts for the little ones at 
Christmastime. I have much pleasure in 
recommending what I believe to be the 
latest, the brightest, and the best picture- 
book annual for children, ‘‘ Casscll’s Annual 
for Boys and Girls.’’ It has been compiled 
by the editor of Littl Folks and Tiny 
Tots, who is obviously in the best position 
in the world to know and provide for the 
requirements of young people. Nothing to 
compare with it has ever been published 
before, for it contains well over 100 colour 
pictures, and a large number of black-and- 
white drawings by the best artists who devote 
themselves to the entertainment of children. 
The colour pictures have been beautifully 
printed by a new and expensive process, 
with results that are far in advance of 
anything hitherto attempted in this line. 
The volume also contains about 80 stories 
and verses by all the favourite contributors 
to Little Folks and Tiny Tots. It is, there- 
fore, a unique gift-book either for Christmas 
or for birthdays. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE BEFORE 
(Told by the Bride) 
THINK I was the happiest girl in all 
England! I wonder if every girl thinks 
so, the day before her wedding ! 

But then she not 
quite so happy—how stupid I am! 
she not marry 
Amyas Carew! And then it was twenty 
years ago, and I think people are not so 
simple-minded nowadays. 
very great deal from life, for one thing; 
and they rush about so, and work so hard 


DAY 


feel 


because 


could possibly 


could have been going to 


They expect a 


at pleasure and amusing themselves, that 
they require rest cures! But there! I 
must not moralise, or ruminate, but get 
on to the day before my wedding. 

The had come! The 
her life above all others, to a woman, be 
she young or old, rich or poor, simple or 
I had laid it on my little white bed, 
with the snowy veil, the little white satin 
shoes, the silk stockings, and wreath of orange 


dress dress of 


clever. 


blossom, and of course I did not mean to 
try it on, till poor lame old Betty, our house- 
keeper, entreated me to let her see me in it ! 
Then I wavered! Dear Betty had nursed 
my mother, and she shook her head over 
all foolish superstitions about ill luck. 
“Bless your dear heart, child,’’ she said, 
“no ill can 
the Rector as you! Let an 
old woman's eyes be gladdened by the sight 
of the sweetest fairest 
England 


come to anyone so good as 


and so sweet 


broad 


she closes them for ever ! 


and bride in 


befor« 


And so I consented. How could I re- 
fuse ? 
Father was out, and would be late, 
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and Amyas had said he would look in about 
tea-time. There would be just time to 
please old Betty. 

I raced out into the garden and gathered 
a great handful of white roses. Not scent- 
less labelled roses, the aristocracy of the 
garden—the Squire and I were too poor 
to replace our roses with fine, high-bred 
things—but a great cluster of a climbing 
rose, that used to peep into my bedroom 


window, and wake me with a “good 


morning ”’ of tapping leaves and sprays 
on the lattice. "Twas for my bouquet! 


Then I slipped on the lovely snowy satin 
skirt (my first satin or silk dress, for the 
Squire and I were very poor), and I put 
on the wreath, with fingers that shook 
a little, happily, and then threw the veil 
over my head. Then I took up the trai 
and my and walked carefully, lest 
I should trip, down the corridor and on to 
the oak staircase. All our Adair 
ancestors, with their wives, were looking 
down on me from the walls, and I thought 
they smiled quite affectionately—even the 
cruel old colonel, who had been one of Lord 
Jeffreys’ chief aiders and abettors in the 
bad old times. As for his wife, gentle 
Lady Griselda, I felt that she wanted t 
because I had no mother—and 
wish me well. And so I progressed into 
the dark old hall, and along to Bettys 
room. I little knock, and the 
rheumatic old woman seated by the fire 
said, ‘‘ Come in.” 

She did start and drop her knitting when 
she saw me! ; 

I sailed in, as if I were in church, ane 
and she lifted her eyes and 


roses 


shallow 


kiss me 


ray 
Rave a 


up before her 
her hands 
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“T took up the train and my roses, and walked carefully down the shallow oak staircase. All 
our ancestors were looking down on me from the walls, and I thought they smiled quite 
affectionately.” 
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“Oh, my darling!” she said. “ Oh, 
my dear lovely little lady! It is your 
mother over again, Miss Daphne, your 
dear mother !’ 

She looked at everything then—mv dress 
my veil, my mother’s pearl pendant, my 
gloves, even the real lace on my petticoat 
ind the buckle on my little shoes. There 
never had been such a bride in the village 
church, she said, never—never! And then 
she made me sit down on the old leather 
couch just for a minute 

“Tt is as if a white summer cloud were 
in the room, dear heart she said. ‘‘ And 
a bright light everywhere! Let me see 
you there, and then, when you are at the 
Rectory, and your dear father and I and 
Dinah must live without you, I will shut 
my eyes in the dark and see you sitting 


there. Always a bride!” 

“Smell my roses!”’ I said, putting them 
in her stiff old hands. ‘‘ Smell my roses 
Betty !”’ 


Ah! Itis good to be young and happy ! 
To feel love everywhere all around you, 
like enveloping arms, to feel yourself far 
from all pain and dread! Never to have 
known fear! And I was never to know 
just quite that feeling again, so long as I 
lived, after that day! 

She buried her nose in my roses. 

Somehow, dear heart,’ she said, ‘‘ roses 
like these always take me back to the Rector’s 
grandmother! You know she was painted 
by a great artist just before she went out 
to India—for the last terrible time—with 
white roses in her lap? Poor soul! Ah, 
poor, poor soul ! 

“His grandmother ?”’ I repeated. ‘‘ Why 
Betty, I never heard him mention his grand 
mother ! ”’ 

She shook her head again. 


** They never did, Miss Daphne,”’ she said 


“It was too terrible! You know she was 
in the Mutiny I knew her, and I heard 
ull the tragic story Her son, the Rector’s 


father, who had been sent home a delicate 
baby, the year before, could never bear to 
uild 
only nineteen, when it all happened.” 
“They had 


taken refuge somewhere, she and her hus 


hear it mentioned She was a mere « 


She stopped and _ sighed. 


dozen English. One by 
ye they were all killed For three days 
they kept up a desperate fight. Food failed, 
und water and ammunition. They had put 


band, and about 
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the bodies of the dead as a breastwork 
The one man leit — her husband was long 
dead—fell pierced by a dozen bullets. He 
was stripped to the waist, and had nothing 
but his sword. She was the only woman 
left. The bioodthirsty fiends poured in, 
but she was hidden under the dead. At 
night she crept out into the sleeping city 
My dear, she saw horrible sights, the muti- 
She rec ognised 
them, and told all this to an Englishman 
lying wounded in a corner, who bade her fly 


lated bodies of her friends ! 


on. Then he saw a native woman seize her 
arm, and drag her into a palace. They 
knew no more—they never knew more! 
She was never heard of again! She had 
jewels on her, rich jewels in a belt round 
her waist She told the friend that. They 
were never heard of! She may have been 
taken to a native harem. Better if she had 
died! No, it is a ghastly story. A sad 
terrible story There were many such 
in those blood-red days, for England to read 
and try to forget!” 

There, in the little cosy room, I shuddered 
Now I remembered that Amyas had once 
shown me her miniature, and, sighing, put 
it away. He said he would tell me her 
story—‘‘one day I scarcely let myself 
think of it now—TI only half listened. 

“But I should not be telling such things 
to-day, dear heart,’’ Betty said. “ You 
must go and change, for the Rector will 
be coming in. He has his grandmother's 
beautiful dark eyes. Yes, and her gentle 
taking manner She had a_ touch of 
pride, too, the little way of a queen 

they say it is a way Indian ladies get 

as if she had only to speak, and things 
were done. But there is the bell! And 
I keep you talking here! One kiss, dear 
heart, to the little bride. Just one kiss! 

I stooped and kissed Betty, and I could see 
my figure in the old mirror over the mantel- 
’ I was a very little bride 
slender and small. Amyas, who is big 
and broad, used to lift me up as if I were 
a child—and indeed does so still! 

But in the twilight I looked almost 
ghostly, and somehow Betty's story had 
made me _ shiver It touched me wilh 
the chill hand of fear. I was so happy— 
so far away from pain and tragedy! And 
yet, one day, perhaps, in an English garden 
this girl had been as happy as I—and 
recked as little of what life could bring 


piece as I did so 





















In the hall I met our old cook, Betty’s 
Tk sister, and she held up her hands when she 


H ‘There, now !”’ she cried ‘There now! 








4nd I am sure that was Betty’s doing! 
To go and make you court ill-luck! Did 

» no one ever tell you, child, how unlucky 

At t is to try on a wedding dress ? ”’ 

: All her life Dinah had kept us in order. 

= Even the Squire I quite blanched and 

es: Ited before her. 
Betty could not see me in church,” 
Isaid. ‘‘ And I know I shall only be just 
! iressed in time to-morrow—for I mean 
, vo for a last ride—so I ran down to let 
r see! 

. And if ill-luck comes, as it will, it 
vill be on he d!’’ Dinah cried wrath- 
fully ‘If I wasn’t so busy with my jellies 

i creams for the wedding breakfast, I'd 
go and give her a good p'ece of my mind !’ 
Dinah had given away so many “ pieces 
of ier mind”’ in her day that I always 
wondered she had so much of that com- 

dity still on hand.) 3ut there ! go and 
take it off, child, and I'll carry in tea. 
[The Rector said he’d be in about four. 
And I’ve been hearing the _bell-ringers 
ictising, and Thomas was down about 

» e decorations! He’d forgot half the 
Squire told him! He’s all agog about an 

ngs dea of his own! You are to walk through 

: n arch to the church with ‘ Daphne Adair ’ 

) n white roses, and come back through one 

: wit! * Daphne Carew ’ ! He's as pleased 

U is a child with a new toy, is old 
Thomas! Now go away and get it off 


h, Miss Daphne! how could you be so 
get foolish ? ‘ 


e. She was relenting already of her scolding 


ind de . 
F tear old Dina I ran away laughing, and 


took off the veil and dress But some- 

w I did not quite like Dinah’s wrath 

4 ful prognostications and alarm They 
‘a iaunted me, and gave me an odd feeling 

“th “ bas S it Betty’s story of the Mutiny 

me ind Amyas ndmother ?—and I did not 

2 meet up till I looked and saw above my 

"ees bed the text which Betty herself 

ist Nad given me to put there: ‘* There shall 

uw UU Come nigh thy dwelling,”’ and ‘ Quiet 


fron , 
fear of Little birds and autumn 


maven surrounded the letters of gold. I 
st the odd intangible chill. How foolish 


k 
I w ! hat 

H as What evil could be near me ? 
‘ere in this sunny 





and safe corner of our 
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dear homeland ! It was England, not 
India ! 
* 7 - * - ~ 

I was ready for Amyas, in my old white 
book-muslin dress, and he came in about 
four. But to my surprise he seemed slightly 
put out. And after kissing me he told me 
he had to go to town that night, and would 
not be back till ten o’clock next morning. 

“‘T had a mysterious letter,’’ he said, 
“‘from a solicitor who used to do business 
for my father, bidding me come up at once 
and lose no time. He is leaving for Paris 
on important business to-morrow, and must 
see me before he goes. He would explain 
on arriving. Of course I shall go. He 
said he would meet me at the station, 
and we could dine together. I shall take 
the early express, darling, to-morrow, and 
be back by ten. As the wedding is not 
till two, I shall have heaps of time. But 
Aunt Louise has dared me to call at the 
Hall, or see you till we meet in church. 
I shall send you down the flowers by eleven, 
and after all I shall be able to choose some- 
thing in London for you to wear! I wish, 
little love, it was more worthy of my bride ! 
I do not often sigh for money, save tor 
your sake, and for the poor cottars on the 
Ardiscute estate. If I were rich, I would 
rebuild those cottages myself—they are the 


nests of typhoid. But a country rector’s 


income a 

He sighed and smiled. Then I nestled 
up to him, and we talked of other things. 
He said he was the richest man in all 
England. I said I was the richest girl. 
He told me about Thomas's decorations, 
and the tea there was to be for the school 
children in the park. 

The Squire came in and stood on the 
hearthrug in his dusty leggings, for he had 
been riding far, and he tried to speak 
happily, too, though he was sad. I knew 
that, and I went up and slipped my hand 
under his arm 

““Daddy,” I said, ‘“‘the Rectory is only 
five minutes’ distance through the fields! 
Just five minutes. And the fields make 
Clover and seeded grass 
And every single 


a lovely walk 
and daisies all the way 
day of my life we shall meet. Every single 
day. Shan’t we, Amyas? ”’ 

‘‘ Please God!" he said, and smiled on 
us both ** Please God !”’ 

He came up then and stood beside me 
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putting his hand on my arm, looked 
beautiful dark 


and 
at the Squire. 
eyes. 


“ge 


Amyas has 


” 


shall not take her from sir, 
he said. ‘‘ You know, ‘A daughter is a 
daughter all the days her life.’ So 
says the adage. She is yours still, only 


with my love and care to boot. 


you, 


of 


heart is big enough for us both.”’ 

“Thank you my dear father 
said. They gripped hands then, and the 
clock struck, and Amyas said he had just 
time to get to the station. 


Amyas,’ 


I ran to the door with him. If I 
had thought, I would have had Firefly 
saddled, and ridden down with him. Fire- 


fly, my horse, and Ladybird, the Squire’s, 
the last of 


were our once big stud of 


thirty. 
I did not think much about the London 
visit. 


“T am going to have a ride—a farewell 


ride on Firefly to-morrow, Amyas,’”’ I told 
him. ‘In the early morning as_ usual. 


Mrs. Freshman says she has never heard of 
a bride riding on the morning of her wedding 
day. But it will be lovely. Just Firefly 
and I, in the beautiful, early morning, before 
the world is awake!” 


Amyas, a great horse lover himself, had 
vaulted on to his roan. He stooped down 
and kissed me again. He put his hand 
over mune 


“ 


Sweetheart, don’t vanish, as Kilmeny 
vanished—to the fairies for twenty years. 
Do you know Hogg’s ‘ Kilmeny’? I shall 
read it to in the winter dusk, while 
we sit the study. Don’t 
to the fairies. You are like one of them, 
little child-wife.”’ 

Ah! 


you 


cosy in vanish 


it comes back to me again, his voice 
as hespoke. I thrilled through and through. 
We forgot the train, and 
summons forgot everything 


his mysterious 
We 


were alone in the world, as Adam and Eve 


we two 
were alone in Eden ; only we had no serpent, 
and the of God seemed near, 
in the dusk of the garden, for surely the 
God of when all 
around 
I felt 
beyond all words 
of woman can tell 
And then Dinah 
out and 


footsteps 


Love IS near love is 


so safe and 


sheltered. With joy 
happier than the tongue 


essence of the practical 
Amyas if 
and Amyas laughed 


came asked he knew 


it had five 


gone 
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and teased her, and asked if she would wear 
that cap in church. For though he was the 
Rector, and beloved of all the parish, and 
a scholar and a student to boot, he could 
be like a boy, too, now and then. 

“‘T shall be dressed as befits my station, 
sir,’’ Dinah said, ‘“‘ which is more than I can 
say of some girls in this village. That girl 
of Tom Tripp’s the butcher, now. Tom 
Tripp’s girl. In blue velveteen, with lace 


Miss Daphne might wear. If you could 
preach, sir, some Sunday, on the vanities 
of women and the foolishness of gew- 
gaws 


“T must think of it, Dinah,’’ Amyas said 
He took up his reins, and then his dancing 


eyes came back to me. Sut meantime 
look after Miss Daphne. And see she does 
not lose herself to-morrow morning. Or 


get spirited away by the fairies! 

He waved his cap, with a last long look 
and I watched him canter down the avenue 
Do you think there are many finer sights 


than a handsome man on a good horse? 
I did not, and Dinah did not. We both 
stood and watched. Nowadays —who 


watches the flight of a motor car? And 
then, I looked round at last, Dinah 


when I 
was there I knew that she 


and 


g, 
wanted something 

“Miss Daphne,” said, “it’s the 
wedding breakfast table. If you are to ride 
in the morning, as I heard you say, I'm 
afraid it ready. For Nellie has 
sprained her silly foot—and with his lord- 
ship coming to propose the bride’s health 
and all 


waltin 


she 


won't be 


““T know, Dinah. I will come.” 
So I spent a happy hour setting the 
table, and rubbing up silver and glass 


and putting all the flower glasses ready 
for their burden of white roses next day 


The Squire looked in, to see that ali was 


in order, and to offer to lend a hand 
Long ago the butler and all his satel- 
lites had gone, and all the ten servants 
Betty had once ruled over so happily 
Only Dinah and Nelly were the hand 
maidens left in the Hall. But we made 
the old polished mahogany table look 
charming, for the crystal was old and 


beautiful, and so was the silver, and 0 
one but Dinah and I ever washed the 
wonderful old china; and to-morrow, when 
Dinah's jellies, and trifle, and « lotted cream 
and strawberries, and raspberries, and cakes 
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light as feather-down were on the table, 
I knew all the guests, and even his lordship 

the kind Earl of Betterstone, my god- 
father—would be quite pleased. He liked 
simplicity and no parade; we made none, 
and the Squire had utterly refused Aunt 
Sarah’s offer of her footmen and a lunch 
from town I was marrying a country 
lergyman, he said, and one who was too 
perfect a gentleman and too good a man 
to wish a false show of wealth. All those 
who wanted the town lunch, and flunkeys 
and powder-polled footmen behind their 
chairs, could stay away ! 

The room was all ready—people gave 
wedding “ breakfasts” in those days—and 
I ran out to the garden once more, to 
ee if I had left my Leghorn in the rose 
pergola. 

The garden was full of twilight ghosts. 
They crept up beside the sundial. Flowers 
always chat together then. The sunflower 
unbends and the hollyhock condescends, 


the pansies whisper and the sweet peas 


gossip, while the “‘ Painted Lady ”’ tosses 
her head above them, and the roses nod 
pink and white heads drowsily. There 


was my hat under the white brier rose 
bush. I stood and looked up into the 
starlit sky The great dark blue vault of 
heaven was there, and the stars were the 
golden nails that kept down the filmy car- 
pet which hid that bright and glad world 
from ours Still some of the strange, 
childlike belief rested with me. We did 
not hear so much of Higher Thought and 
New Theology in those days. The Squire 
had taught me that God was near, and very 
kind, that not 
knowledg: 


sparrow fell without His 
I do not know if New Theology 
and Higher Thought comfort one as these 
simple beliefs comforted me. The white 
roses nodded and whispered. I picked 
up one I had let fall, because I could not 
bear it to die on the path. I ran in, loth to 
leave the sweet night and the still sweeter 
garden. But there was the Squire to think 
1. He would be thinking—a little sad 
and lonesome—that to-morrow I should 


be gone. 

. “Come out, Daddy,” I said, “and 
‘et_us sit under the lime tree, and talk, 
and talk 

I We sat down, and I nestled my hand under 
us arm. But we did not talk. We only 
Sat there and loved each other. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE WEDDING DAY 
(Told by the Bridegroom) 


HAD not liked leaving the village the day 

before our wedding, though really, when 
I come to think of it, I was rather foolish. 
Betterstone was not very far from town, 
and it would be the easiest thing in the 
world to be back by 10 or 11 a.m. next day. 
In any case, Aunt Louise had said I was not 
to go near the Hall. Still, as I rode down 
the old avenue, leaving my little bride and 
Dinah looking after me, I certainly had 
the oddest presentiment of trouble. It 
vanished in the station, and I thought of 
other things. I was going to choose a 
little pearl locket for Daphne to wear 
to-morrow. I could not spend much, but 
the little girl had few jewels. I could not 
help thinking of my grandmother then. 
I had heard from old Mr. Felton (the 
solicitor I was going to see to-day) of her 
wonderful jewels. She had put them on, 
in a belt, I heard, before flying from the 
Delhi house on that dreadful night. Mr. 
Felton told me they had hoped to trace her 
by the jewels, or to gain some clue as to 
her fate. But none came. She had vanished 
in that sea of blood, utteriy and completely. 

I met Felton at Waterloo, and he took 
me in his private carriage to his solemn 
house in Bloomsbury. People did not 
dine so elaborately. in those days, and 
never at smart restaurants, so we dined 
alone, and early, waited on by his dignified 
butler. Here there was no echo of the 
surge of London life. But Mr. Felton 
took his time to tell me why he had sent 
for me, and we were sitting over the des- 
sert when he spoke, pushing a silver dish 
of peaches towards me. He had rather an 
odd, dreamy manner. 

““Mr. Carew, do you ever think of your 
grandmother ? ”’ 

I rather stared at that, and he continued, 
gazing before him, not at me, but vaguely, 
with a kind of latent terror in his eyes, 
as if down a dark and fearsome well. 

“T have never—all my life—forgotten 
her,” he said. ‘I knew her in her radiant 
girlhood before her marriage. To know 
a woman like that is a humbling process, 
my boy ; it sends a man to his knees. She 
married very young—a mere child. The 
old ballad, ‘She wore a wreath of roses,’ 



































always makes me think of her. An ex- 
Rare! Exquisite! Her 
was always an enigma, 
felt as if her 
Well, you 


” 


quisite creature ! 
fate, as you know 
a tragedy. Sometimes I 
people dared not—seek for her. 
will wonder what this preamble means— 
He seemed to draw himself back with a 
start to modern life. ‘‘I wanted to bring 
her to your recollection because to-day 

at last—I have in my hands a clue—a 
clue to her fate.” 

“A clue!” I uttered 
alive ? ”’ 

‘I do not know.” 

He got up and went to a drawer, and took 
something out. A piece of chamois leather, 
in which was a little string of pearls. At 


** But she is not 


one end was a gold clasp richly chased 
and studded with rubies. 
the initial 


The rubies formed 


‘F.”’ Her name, I knew was 

‘* Florine.’ He laid it in my hand care- 
fully. 

“This pearl necklace was hers. We 

knew what she carried with her to that 

dreadful cellar. I found it yesterday in 


a pawnbroker’s, I recognised it 
at once. I have searched for twenty years 
for trace of her things 
vague theory about her 

fresh inquiry. I 
England 


a Jew’s; 
because I had a 
Now I am making 
she 


think may be in 


I think someone is selling the 


jewels for her They have been doing so 
for years.” 

“But—good heavens!” I cried. “Ii 
she were alive, she would have come 
declared herself 

He sat, again with that white, vacant 
look I was to learn later that he had 
loved my grandmother unavailingly 


*God knows,”’ he said at last ; ‘“* Ido not 
She may be dead—they 
everything from her body. 
to trace the thread. And, as I had to go 
to Paris, I had a fancy to tell you, and to 
you this your wedding day. 
I would not trust it to the post. Your 
bride, Miss Daphne Adair, might care to 
wear it I think 
wore it on her wedding day.”’ 


may have taken 


But I am trying 


pive before 


she, Florine Lovelace, 

He put the necklace in my hand, and we 
at on talking, but not again of the past 
{ left early, and posted the necklace 
to Daphne get it by the last 
thai about ten o'clock. 
lered at 
the 


very 
Sh« vould 


post night I won- 
the 


value of 


beauty of the workmanship, 


the rub I knew Daphne 
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would love to have it, but somehow the whole 
affair had saddened me, and the story 
haunted me. There was something horrible 
and sinister about it all. I could not by 
think of Felton’s grey, elderly face, the 
eyes that seemed to look back into an 
old terror. I thought of Cawnpore, of the 
murdered women’s hair, which the British 
soldiers took and divided, swearing to kill 
a sepoy for every hair. No, it was not the 
train of thought for my wedding day, 
Then I plunged into some necessary parish 
business. 

I was glad to leap into a hansom next 
day and catch my train at Waterloo. Never 
had that dingy station seemed more desirable. 
And my heart began to leap and sing as we 
dashed away from the dirty brick and mor- 
tar .nto the open country. England was a 
bower of roses, or so it seemed to me ; white 
roses, in which Daphne’s face floated, her 
bridal veil misty and inchoate. Oh! the 
love and life was at my lips 
that day, and I was like a man intoxicated 
with joy, drunk with happy hope. Mine 
had been a lonely boyhood and manhood ; 
I would never know loneliness any more. 

I got to Betterstone about twelve, and 
there was my horse, held by the old gardener. 
I rode home, and was in the study till one. 
Then I lunched hastily, and dressed. The 
church was close to the Rectory, a little 


chalice of 


Norman edifice embowered in roses, by 
which the dead lay Sheep grazed among 
the long grass, and rested by the high 
mounds ; the sunshine dazzled on_ the 
old grey stone, and picked out the mossy 


there white 


opening 


pinks and 
and pansies 


lettering ; were 


dog roses everywhere 


and stars of Bethlehem. Our God’s acre 
was like a garden 
I could see the people gathering —all 


g They so 
I made my way to the 
I met my old friend Harry 
Bellairs, who had driven up from the station 
straight to the church. He in the 
highest spirits ; he kept on reporting to me 
from the vestry window all those who were 
Old Lady Plumfield, in a feathered 
hat, and with a bouquet of red geraniums. 
Che doctor and his wife, the school teachers 


a crowd of children with rose leaves—all 


the old and young of the parish 
Daphne 
vestry, and there 


k ved 


Was 


coming 


and here was Lord 


lady in 
‘What does that 


the v illage tradespec yple 


Betterstone, and my grass-green 


brocade and diamonds 
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woman always wear green ?”’ Harry cried— 
and the organist had come. Ah! it was 
Handel’s matchless Largo.”” But could 
he not have chosen something 


rather more exhilarating ? 


I scarcely heard all this scat- Wi 
I was look- / 


tered chaff of talk. 
ing over the trees, and thinking 
of Daphne. Daphne, all in 
bridal white—her sweet child 
face under the floating veil. 
Ah! a man should tremble, 
surely, to take that small hand 
in his—to think of her purity, 
her innocence, her trust. It 
took me to my knees that 


thought “To know a woman 
that is a humbling process, 
It sends a man to his 
What had old 
Felton said ? Still, great 
love casteth out fear 
even the fear of un- 
worthiness 
And just at that 
moment the vestry door 
opened, and I could see 
the Squire’s face The 
Squire's face? Was it 
the Squir 
All the ruddy colour 
ill the bright- 
ness. He looked twenty 


had rone 


years olde The skin 
hung loosely on_ his 

ce; = «you uld see 
the network of lines 
He came uy nd stood —— here? 
before m He moist- 
ened his lips Then I spoke harshly. 

“Where is Daphne os 

She she S not here !”’ 

‘Not hes I cried as I gripped his 

“Not de id ! 

“Speak, Squire speak !”’ Bellairs urged 
es lor the old man was gazing vacantly 
Deiore hit s if only half awake, and 
‘or me the world was reeling ‘Tell him— 


’ n ried fiercely and suddenly ; 

then, ‘No. of 

7 N % Course—ot course—not dead 

riow could that be On her wedding 

dav ? A 1d oS 
f An in England where melo 

cramati out 


; ; itrageous things like that 
“a happen. But she went out to ride 
Or ‘ efi, 

alone—Firefly Very carly A long ride 
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I cried as I gripped his arm. ‘Not dead!’” 


she told Dinah And she did not come 
back—it was time to dress, and we got 
anxious—and I started out—and at the 
avenue gate I met Firefly—by herself— 
riderless. She came up, and stood trembling 
by me, like a human being. You know, 
a horse is next door to human. But no 
Daphne! No Daphne! And we have 
searched—and searched—and we cannot 
find her.”’ 

I think I laughed out at that, suddenly 
and wildly It was all so wildly, tragically 
impossible 

I had told Daphne not to disappear— 
as Kilmeny had disappeared for twenty 
years—to the fairies 

I took my hat, and turned to the two 
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men. The Squire’s look told me I must be 
quite calm and cool. 

‘Tam going to find her,” I said. 
with the Squire. 
not too much alarmed. I shall find Daphne. 
In the meantime will you ask the people 


* Harry, 


you are to go See he is 


to go away ?”’ 


* All right, old fellow.”’ 

Bellairs gave me back a quiet look. He 
took hold of the Squire’s arm I could 
hear from the chureh the rustle and mur- 
mur and whispering suddenly cease ;_ the 


“ Largo” abruptly died away. Something 
a breath of cold air 
the church, down the chancel, over the pews. 
I opened the vestry door and went out 
But all the sunlight seemed to strike me 
with a the 


on the graves overpowered me—it 


seemed to sweep over 


is if sword ; white carnations 
seemed 
as if the roses scattered leaves, as if they 
tears, as I 
Where was Daphne 


The horse 


wert passed 
Where ? 
And then I 


voice : 


riderless ! heard 
the Squire’s piteou 

“ These things don’t happen 
They don’t happen.”’ 


I could think of him 


in England 


only of the Squire’s 


inguish—that was the curious part of it 
[ alone, on my eyrie of pain and anguish, 
could look down and think of him. For 
‘reat fear and anguish are solitude—they 


make a Pisgah height. There would be 


time enough to think of myself—by-and-by. 
* * * . + x 


I was sitting in the study late that night 


Nothing had been found—no trace of 
my little bride at all. We had scoured 
the country road, and there were men 
scouring it still. In jumping over a ditch 
[ had sprained my ankle, and I could 
therefore do no more that night. I only 
hindered the others ; so I got home. Some- 
how, I had to sit there, waiting Harry 
Bellairs was with the Squire, who had 
fallen into a heavy doze Next day was 
Sunday, and I had to take the service At 
the last moment the curate in the next 
parish had wired me that he could not come 
I did not believe my darling was dead 
IT would not I knew all the others believed 
it, believed they would find her dead body, 
and carry it back to the Squire; but I 
did not somehow her spirit would have 
ome to me and told me. I felt sure of 
that In danger, perhaps—but not gone 
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That filmy curtain (how thin it seems 
sometimes to us, when our eyes are bright 
with hope and faith) had not fallen between 
us yet. 

And, following an odd fancy, I had taken 
down the Ettrick Shepherd’s poems because 
I could not sleep, and because I had given 
Daphne a copy, with a sketch I myself had 
made of her face as Kilmeny. 

I had said to her, too, only yesterday— 
was it possible it was only yesterday ?— 
that she was not to disappear like Kiimeny. 

I read the scattered lines, and they seemed 
and through my dusty, 
book-lined room : 


to repeat echo 


aed up the glen, 


“ Bonnie Kil 
But it wasna to meet Duneira’s men, 
It was only to hear the yorlin sing 


And pu’ the cress flower round the spring, 


Ihe scarlet hypp and the hind berry: 
For Kilmeny 
But lang may 

\ 


And lang may he see} 


vas pure as pure could be 


her lover look o’er the wa’; 


the greenwood shaw; 





’ 


And lang, ang greet ere Kilmeny come hame,’ 


In time of snatch at straws 
we take a foolish, eager delight in utterly 
irrational 

5 She lid 


stress we 


things 
T said to myself 
home. But 


come home,’ 
“In the did 
where are you, Daphne ? ” 

One o'clock struck from the quiet church 
and I stood at the 
window Nothing could 
hear the trees sighing around the church- 


end she come 


tower then went and 


answered me. I 


vard; that was all The dead were near; 
the quiet dead in their “ resting graves 


That was a fine phrase of the old Scottish 


Covenanters, and vaguely comforting. Only 
a rest 

“Daphne!” my spirit cried again, as 
if calling to het “Daphne!” 

And just then I heard a footstep and 
could see Harry Bellairs come through 
the yew hedge opening, the hedge which 


Rectory from the Hall grounds 
painfully to the hall door and 
He laid his hand kindly on 


, rh. 
my shoulder, with an Englishman's spee# 
but oddly 


= No no 
all come back 


divides the 
I limped 


opened it 


way 

news,” he said. ‘‘ They have 
all except old Thomas. You 
ridden far, and the moot 
They asked at 
the hous ill the but no one had 
seen or heard anything They went up t0 
the Grange, the queer old house near the 


less comforting 


see, she may have 


is wild over at Trescoe 


way 
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disused quarries, and asked. Nothing there, 
either. Besley said a lame servant came— 
they are new people—the owner is ill—but 
he knew nothing, had seen nothing. We 
searched the quarries. She was not there.” 
He came in and sank down tiredly. I 
went and got something to eat. Dinah 
ind Betty were both ill with anxiety. And 
I aw him out, later, and across the paddock, 
tanding by the open Rectory door after. 
Still, I could not sleep. Still, Daphne, 
vanishing ip the glen,’’ as Kiimeny had 
nished, tortured me, evaded me 
It was mad I felt, to try to sleep. 
Upstairs horror would seize me, and fear. 
I would see her lying somewhere under a 
edge, in a dit of last year’s beech leaves, 
fair hair against the dead moist leaves 
nd moss—her sweet, fair face kissed by the 
ght wind—t e lovely, velvety dark eyes 
lf closed. Daphne was very fair, and her 
ir curled softly like a child’s, and yet her 
were softly, languorously dark, and a 
1's soul melted as he looked—melted 
y from hi And her little hands 
No. “That way madness lies.” 
These thin t not be thought of in such wise, 
50 they w ad !’ 
Lady Macbeth was right. Sometimes we 
ist not t So I took up “ Kilmeny ” 
n, and read the last lines: 
i she could not remain, 
S f corvow and pale, 
A of thought again 
Ah! but t Daphne it was no “ world 
\s I thought ray of light suddenly 
shed into t room. Dawn, creeping up 
h soft grey sandals that I had not 
leard, had nged the earth There was 
tule rust] 1 a chirp of drowsy birds 
ld smell t lover and the meadow 
et irom the paddock The shaft of 
t brightened nd broadened till it 
ted upor portrait of Daphne on the 
The pictured eyes seemed to smile 
I sat d |, lifting it, pressed my kisses 
t. I let my weary head fall forward on 
tabl I uld pray 
God ul her back tome! When I 
Ked t was full of pale, golden 
nshine the t of a new day 
But it w that brought me no news 
no hope 
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WEDDING 
CHAPTER III 


AFTER THE WEDDING DAY 
(Told by the Bridegroom) 


to days had gone on. They had merged 

into a week— the longest week of my life 
Nothing had been heard of Daphne—nothing 
at all. We had scoured the country roads, 
and there was no trace of her. The wildest 
rumours were afloat. Someone told me the 
suggestion was that she had repented of 
her promise at the last, and gone off to 
London! Girls are liable, they said, to sud- 
den changes of mood. Others whispered 
that her dead body would be found in some 
remote ditch, some hidden hole—that Fire- 
fly had thrown her. Few, very few, believed 
she was alive. 

But I believed it. Somehow her spirit 
would have come back to me and told me. 
I told the Squire that, when he was well 
enough to see me. Somehow I should have 
felt that she was beyond the veil. 

The Squire was very ill. All one night he 
had wandered over the moor, drenched to 
the skin, and now he was in bed with a severe 
rheumatic attack—chained to the Hall, un- 
able to leave his room. It was a sad house, 
a sad village; a deep shadow hung over 
the house and over the village. I do not 
think anyone except myself hoped. But I 
clung to it as a drowning man clutches at 
straw. I do not say but that the week was 
hard to live through, and was beset on either 
side by the dark waters of terror and despair. 
We had sent, of course, for a detective from 
town, and great things were expected from 
him ; but he was not a Sherlock Holmes, 
and very soon he departed for London. He 
said we must try to track her there. Since 
her body was not, apparently, anywhere, 
she must have come to the great whirlpool, 
sucked in by one of its myriad currents. 
Sooner or later, he said, all mysteries were 
solved there. All threads ended there. In 
London was the clue to her disappearance. 
I let him go. I was sure my darling was 
not in London 

It was on the evening of the eighth day 
that Mr. Felton arrived. He had been in 
Paris, and only just heard the story. To 





my surprise, he telegraphed that he would 
be down that evening, and I went to meet 
him at the station As we walked up to 
the Rectory along the sweet country road, 
he looked to me more grey and ashen and 


me 

















































THE 
parchment-like than ever It was odd to 
have him here. One could not, somehow, 
disassociate him from bulky tomes and black 
tin boxes, and a stiff roll-top desk, and an 
immaculate clerk rule and rote 
from the gloomy dining-room in Blooms 
bury, with the polished mahogany table and 


irom 


the old cut-glass decanters which he passed 
with such solemn precision round one way 

the way of the sun. And yet he was a 
man with a soul, a man who had suffered 
a man whom the breath of tragic memory 
could touch still with a chill air under which 
he shivered. He looked round at the green 
trees and the murmuring river, with a curi 
ous breath, as if he were being awakened 
Later, after dinner, in the 
he stood under the pergola 
of Dorothy 
his sallow cheek, 
the tiny pink heads with a 
Evening in the Rectory 
There was no sound 


from a dream. 
Rectory garden 
Spray 
brushed 
up at 
breath 
garden was very still 
the distant cry 
peacocks in the Hall garden 
something remote and appropriate in 
harsh though it was 


pink Perkins 


and a 
roses and he 
looked 
sharp 
Save raucous of Daphne's 
and that had 
it, 


I began to forget any place could be 
quiet, really quiet 

half vacantly. Bloomsbury the 
echo of the surges comes, the long echo! 
But here, Carew—a 
here The dead 


the lawyer sa‘d at last 
“Even in 


man could sleep well 
could They 
would not dream Do you sleep well ? ”’ 

** Not just now,”’ I said briefly 
to lie and wait for my little girl’s footsteps 
She will come back, Felton.” 

He looked at me sharply 


nto his eyes 


sleep well 


**T seem 


amnic 


A gleam ( 


*““Ah, yes—yes! She will come back I 
do not for a moment think—feel that sh 
is dead There is a great deal in instinct 
ind I am glad to see you can hope. The 
poor old Squire, I hear, cannot. Well, I 
hope Miss Daphne will turn up soon. For 
the old, without hops he shrugged his 
shoulders—“ the spring ol life is gone, the 
desire to live! ‘ 7] take my life when 
they do take that by hich I live.’ I think 
it was Shylock who said so. Well, I don’t 
wonder you keep young her I think I 
had forgotten what quict was It seems to 

to lay a gentile hand on a man's heart 
almost like a mother hand It would be 
Casy to hope easy to tlorget ! 

All this time I \ leoking at Mr. elton 
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I fear, with a strange feeling of irritation and 
restless impatience. All my mind and sou] 
revolved round Daphne and the mystery 
of her disappearance. And here was a man 
who, in a way, seemed almost to acquiesce 
in it quietly; who said calmly she would 
return, and seemed to think no more of it. 
‘‘Mr. Felton,” I began abruptly, as if I 
would rouse him from a reverie, “I havea 
sick woman to see before nine. May I leave 
you here? But, first,.I wanted to ask— 
I hoped you had come down to offer some 


theory about Daphne ? You—you have no 
theory ?”’ 
He seemed to waken at that from a 


dream, and he looked at me almost apolo- 
getically. ‘‘ None at all,” he said; “my 
fellow, none at all I 
where she is. I came down here for some- 
I put off telling you 
I saw you were absorbed 


poor have no idea 
thing quite different 
till after dinner 
in giving me all details about the day Miss 
I came down to tell 
you about your grandmother.”’ 


Daphne disappeared 


I fear I gave rather a weary sigh. Some- 
times it was a little hard to hope I could 


not unclasp my mind from its hold on one 
subject 

‘* Have you found any more of the jewel- 
lery ?’’ Iasked It did not seem to matter. 
Daphne had not worn the pearl necklace 
All the world was empty—for I did not 
And the story 
of my grandmother's disappearance was al 
old one 

“Yes ; jewellery, and a clue,” he 
said eagerly. ‘‘A clue! It is too long a 
story into now, but I can tell you 
this. from the palace mt 
her taken—he was 
the officer on picket duty outside Delhi 
She escaped in the dis- 
I have discovered 
with her. I 
her A lady 
travelled with 
She would 
She 


know where Daphne was 


mort 


to 448) 
She escaped 
which D’Eynecourt saw 


whom she met 
guise of an Afghan boy 
that. \ friendly 


have 


ayah was 


come across traces ol 


the 
servants In 


answering des« ription 
France 
sixty-four or five now. 
may be alive. She may have hidden from 
all. Heaven why. There were 


jewels She may have lived on the sale 


two native 


be only about 
us knows 
the 
of the jowe ls 

I fear I listened to all this 

heart My grandmother seemed far oll 
Delhi, Cawnpore, seemed far oft lost in the 
erey mists of the The horror was 


with but half 


past 
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gone, almost the tragedy. The dead sleep 
well and the great wheels of life move on 
and on—resistlessly. What was poignant 
was the ever-present ache and sting and 
ruish of patience—the want and hunger 


Teal 


for my little girl! 
But if she wishes to hide,” I said 
though I cannot think why she should, 
she will go on hiding. Have you any idea 
where she is 
That is just it!” he cried, eagerly 


“That is what I am trying to find out. She 
may be in these natives’ power! We do 
not know of what they are capable. There 
is something in it dark and sinister I 
ve put detectives on the matter, Mr 
Carew. In dreams—in my dreams I often 
see her. She—I never forgot her. All my 
He spoke in an odd, 
The tragedy of 


life she haunted me.”’ 
tremulously eager voice 
In some curious way my life seemed 
entangled with hers, and I could not forget 
er. I have seen her, in my dreams, white 
haired, sorrowful, with horror in her won 
derful eyes, but never dead, never dead !”’ 

Almost he took me out of myself. 

Mr. Felton must be over sixty. He had 
seemed to me nothing but a gocd, elderly 
who had outlived life and life’s vol- 





long ago—who had never 
s elixir. And yet there was 
his voice that thrilled me 
stirring of dry bones. He 





he garden and drew a long 


Dreat 
rhis place brings back my youth to me,”’ 
Said Her people used to ask me down 
to their country place. I made the wedding 
ttlements. There were pink roses, just 
like those Youth comes back. There is a 
tremendous power of latent youth in man 
t he doesn’t have his meed of joy the 
nger for it never dies. You remember 
‘ t Gladstor said—at over eighty 
The sky lift above me, the horizon 
lens !’ To-1 cht (od knows why 
the sky lifts above me.’ ” 
He took off his hat, and let the breeze 
play about his head. I heard the clock 


trike nine, and knew I must go. Wonder- 
ng hir 1 
I left him, and he called after me he 


uld come # . 
Id ne to meet me down the country 
road : 
“8 He liked walking 
I the ry - 
h ntry road it was dark, but I 


my Way very well. I do not think I 
{ the stcry he had just told 
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me. It seemed, in a way, unreal, impos- 
sible. How could he be sure that the lady 
with the two native servants was my grand- 
mother? He had advanced no _ proof. 
Many Anglo-Indians kept native servants 
here. 

And then I thought of Daphne again. I 
looked into every glade; I went off the 
road and called her name again and again. 
They were still searching, I knew, on the 
moor. The Squire held to it that she had 
gone as far as the moor, and that somewhere 
there was her dead body. 

I shuddered as I thought, and it was very 
hard to rise above the blackness, the terror. 

No, no, not that! ‘‘ That way madness 
lies.” 

* * ~ . * 

I paid my call and turned homeward. It 
was later than I had intended to stay, but 
I had waited at the sick woman’s earnest 
entreaty, and I think I had almost forgotten 
Felton. I started a little, half-way home, 
when his figure loomed through the soft 
purple darkness of the road, and he caught 
hold of my arm. 

“Carew,” he said, pantingly, in my ear, 
‘‘are you afraid of ‘the terror by night’ ? 
Before God I never knew it before! But 
it has been walking by me—walking by me 
all the way! I heard it rustle in those 
leaves—my nerves are all wrong—and J saw 
Ler face, Carew, I saw her face /”’ 

‘Saw her face ?”’ I cried aloud, gladly. 
*‘Daphne’s ? Daphne's? ”’ 

‘““No, no! Poor fellow !”’ 

He seemed to recall himself at that, and 
I saw him pass a handkerchief over his fore- 
head. His eyes grew more natural. He 
stood still and seemed to recover his old 
manner. He even laughed nervously. 

‘‘T suppose it was thinking and brooding 


about her—and over the story. I don't, 


believe in the supernatural—at least, I mean 
I never thought I did, in spite of Hamlet 
and his ‘more things in heaven and earth.’ 
My philosophy and my acquiescence in the 
Almighty’s decrees were enough for me. My 
mind never went beyond the usual bonds 
and trammels, unless I thought of her—and 
the white walls of that Indian palace. But, 
Carew—I could have sworn I saw her face ! 
There—looking at me out of those trees!” 

“Whose face | repeated stupidly. 
““Whose face ?’ 


** Hers Florine Lovelace’s — Florine 



















































Carew’s, your grandmother’s,”’ he said. His 
voice echoed my impatience. ‘‘ The same 
eyes! You never saw her eyes—‘ darker 
than darkest pansies.’ She had white hair 

I think it was white—in a kind of loose 
aureole. I cried out, and took a step 
towards her, and she vanished I had 
heard a step on one side of the wood, Carew, 
going by me, in the leaves, all the way! 


A creeping, stealthy 
way! Or is that—is that 
‘and have I been work- 
holiday ?”’ 

that, Mr. Felton,”’ I an 


Did you ever hear it 
step—all the 
‘the terror by night 
ing too long—without a 

‘I fear it is 


swered. I looked into the darkness on 
either side of us ‘The ground there is 
strewn with last year’s beech leaves. Some- 
times a little breeze rustles them: I know 
the sound. It is like a footstep following 
one. The country people know it. And I 


you are so used to the roar and 
the rush of London and Paris streets—that 
the very hush here is ghostlike and shouts 
at you!” 

‘I dare say that is it 
in the tone of 
‘I dare say that is it! All the week I have 
been thinking of her, and this place is like 
her old home, Lovelace Court. It can’t be 
more than forty miles off. I—I suppose I 
get fanciful. We don't 
my profession with fancy 
superstition ? 

* Not usually, Mi 

I tried to rally 
in his grey 
man who sees 


dare say 


but still 
reluctant admission 


” he said 


Same 


men ol 
And 


associate 


do we? 


Felton 
him a little 
almost 
apparitions 


for something 
me \ 
and hears foot 
overwork! He had 
told me once that work was his wife and his 
child—his one aim and thought. 

I got him back into the Rectory, and made 


face alarmed 


steps, and owns to 


him some coffee I urged him to go early 


to bed. I always longed for the new day 
for the post It was, ‘‘ Would God it were 
morning !’’ and ‘‘ Would God it were 


night !’’ until I could hear some tiding 
And then I slipped through the garden to 
pay my usual last call at the Hall, to hear 
of the old man, and if there was any news 
Mr. Felton had 
upstairs He h 


taken his candle and gone 
id resumed his old manner 
like a cloak 

Dinah met me in the hall 
grey head 

**No, no news, sil 


the unspoken question of my 


and shook het 


she said, answer ing 


**No 


eyes 
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news. The search party to-day found 
nothing. And the master is no better. Dr. 
Gray sent a nurse. She can’t get him to 
eat! He lies and listens. I need not ask 


if vou have news. sit We heard a strange 
gentleman had come to the Rectory. Maggie 
was over for a bottle of salad oil—hers hadn't 
come and we couldn't help hoping——” 

‘Mr. Felton came on other business,” | 
said 


I followed 


steps 


the 


ancestors 


shallow oak 
looked 
Laay Griselda’s 
I felt I could almost read pity. 


Dinah up 
where Daphne's 


down on me, and in one 
eves 
The Squire held out piteous, trembling 
hands in the big, lamp-lit room. 
“My boy,” he ‘ pray the good God 
to let me go and find her on the other side 
Soon!” 


said 


Soon ! 

““You are going to find her here, sir,” I 
It was wonderful how hope raised its 
head every now and then, and I spoke with 


said 


odd conviction 

A flicker of hope dawned in the Squire's 
faded His nice white-capped nurse 
nodded 

“That is what I keep telling him, Mr 
Carew,”’ ‘That it never does to 
give up hope in this world. Never. Half 
of the sorrows that kill people are the 


eyes 


she said 


sorrows they never meet!’ 
I left him after a little 
ing in the hall, and she surprised me at the 


Dinah was wait- 


door with a new pronouncement. 

“IT put it all down to Betty!” she said 
succinctly. ‘‘ And so I told her. To the 
trying on of the wedding-dress ! You knew 
she did, sir? I saw her with my own eyes! 
Tried it on, and the veil, and the posy, and 
all—gathered the posy herself —and ran in 


” 


to see Betty! At Betty's age! To ask a 
bride to tempt Providence ! ” 
“Dinah,” I said, trying to smile, “ do you 


hat 
know that is a heathenish expression tat 


should be burned by the common hang 


” 4 
man? Do you think God is a kind o 
gruesome heathen deity, who ts ‘ tempted 


to do dreadful things ? ”’ 


She considered a Some women 


moment. 


are like children 
‘T never thought cf it like that, sir,’ she 

said ; but oh, where is my darling ¢ 
‘“Wherever she is, she has not drifted 


kind eyes of God.” 
lowly, opening the door fot 


beyond the 
She nodded 


me 








But, ah me! ah me! all the way home 
I was thinking of the picture she had con- 
jured up. My little girl-bride in her snowy 
veil and white dress, with her posy of roses 


-my little girl ! 


CHAPTER IV 


THI WEDDING DAY 


ld by the Bride) 


| ROSE very early on the wedding day. A 
hot sun was pouring into my room, and 
when I looked out at the garden it was all 

i aglow, and vocal with the 


ashimmer ane 

song of birds and the scent of a hundred 
flowers. A great bush of syringa under the 
window seemed to fill the air with wedding 


bells, or so it seemed to me. White roses 


r 





were everywhere, and the pergola was a 
crimson and white pathway: it appeared to 
me a miracle that so many pink Dorothy 
Perkins roses could cluster on one branch. 

And everything called to me to come out. 
The world would not be awake for a good 
two hours. I was wild for a last gallop 
on my dear Firefly. My last gallop as 
Daphne Adair ! 

I stood and smiled down at the garden for 
alittle. Have you ever noticed how friendly 
the flowers become in the early morning or 
late at night ? How close you get to them ! 
Almost they let you hear their secrets, 





almost their sweet fragile faces seem to 
caress you 

I put on my habit and slipped downstairs. 
I was full of foolish fancies. My heart was 
singing aloud in happiness. I dropped a 
curtsy to poor, pale Lady Griselda on the 
staircase, and to the old Judge Adair, who 
had been painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence 


and looked as if he thought he deserved the 
tonour. Out on the grassy lawn the dew 
was like a myriad diamonds. All the 
Village had prophesied a fine day. 

I ran round to the stable and saddled 
Firefly. I had done that for a long time 


In a very little I was on her back, and 


we rer ing , 
were racing down the country road, 


he } 
sne as happy R I 


Ah! I wonder if any motor-car, however 


luxuric = 
9 us, Can ever come up to the glory of 
fallonine +} : 
o“soping through a country road on the 


ba k } 
VaACK oo 
Ol the good horse who loves you and 


whor " . 
m you love? My hair streamed out 
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from under my cap. We rode on and on 
and on. I let Firefly take her own way. 
She seemed to know as well as I the happy 
exhilaration in my veins, that it was my 
wedding day, and there never had been a 
lovelier morning. 

When I drew rein at last, and began to 
tak: note of the time, we were on the 
Trescoe Moor, near the old, disused quarry. 
I had often been near the place, but I had 
nevcr been quite close. As a child, Betty, 
then my nurse, had always bidden the 
coachman drive on quickly. A lady, I heard 
her tell Peter, had been murdered there—a 
lady from the Grange, whose twisted chim- 
neys could be seen not far off, down an old 
disused avenue. No one had lived at the 
Grange for years—they could not let it: it 
was too far from the station, too far from 
any village. 

“The quarry is a lonesome, dreadful 
place !’’ I had heard Betty tell Peter, ‘* and 
dangerous to boot. It’s half full of green 
water, dreadfully deep and dangerous. Drive 
on, Peter. They say she haunts it!” 

And, oddly enough, all my life I had 
meant to come back and one day explore 
the old quarry. It had about it a fascina- 
tion for childhood—the fascination of some- 
thing eerie and unexplained. So I left 
Firefly on the road, patting her dear, velvety 
neck, and I got over the rough fence and 
walked up to the edge of the quarry. On the 
side opposite to me was a slight, rough path, 
leading down to the foot, where were still 
piles of granite, left, I suppose, at the last 
blasting. In the very centre was a deep 
pool of blue-green water, covered with a 
horrid green crust of slime, and on the edge 
next to me was growing the loveliest bush 
of wild roses I have ever seen. It was liter- 
ally covered with roses, and they were a 
deep, wonderful pink. I exclaimed as I 
looked, and, going up, I bent forward to 
gather a spray which was dancing in the 
light breeze. I shall never know what hap- 
pened. At the moment I was scarcely 
thinking what I did I was wondering, 
in the dim second piane of my mind, why 
they had killed the lady from the Grange, 
and if these roses had been here then, and 
if—if I could carry them home and put them 
on the breakfast table, and if - 

The next thing I knew was the earth slip- 
ping from beneath my feet, and I was catch- 
ing at the rose sprays, which were eluding my 
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frantic clutch and dancing far above my 
head. I was slipping—falling—where ? 
Thought is swift, and terror is swift, but 
it ended in a moment. There was a crash, 
and I knew no more. The blue sky above 
dipped down, and then went out, swallowed 
up in the dark. 
* 7 
Where was I ? 
I tried to raise my head, and could not. 
I could only lift my eyelids 
bedroom of There was 
the wall-paper, little wreaths of pink roses, 
held up by laughing cupids, and on the 
frieze were the gondolas, the Venice scene. 


I was in my 


at home course. 
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‘*I was slipping - falling —where ?” 


UIVER 


But how was this? These 
were not wreaths of roses; 
these were not gondolas. he 
paper was old and_ dingy. 
What had happened ? I closed 
my eyes and tried to think 
The bed? White curtains 
which Dinah washed herself, 
tied back with white ribbons. 


Were they all right ? 

No ; the curtains were heavy 
red brocade, and had great gold 
tassels, like the 
bed in Lady Bet- 
terstone’s house. 
Was I at Lady 
Betterstone’s ? 

Had I _ been 
dreaming ? 

Something 
about syringa 
everywhere, and 
crowding 
on every branch, 
and Dorothy 
Perkins sprays, 
hollyhocks 
arch 

with two 
names. What 
was it about the 
arch with two 
names ? And 
those two 
names? What 
were they ? 


I 


roses 


and 


and an 


was SO 
wildly curious. 
I opened my 
lips at that, and 
spoke aloud 

** Please, what were the two names ? 

Someone moved and came forward, and 
I regarded the figure with the most intense 
curiosity. A dark woman in flowing white 
raiment and strange dark eyes—deep dark 


” 


eyes. She came near and looked down at 
me. 
‘‘ What does the mem sahib want ?”’ 
“Tam not—that,” I said faintly. It was 
odd how far off my own voice sounded. 


‘“What are the two names? On the arch, 
you know? It—bothers me! And why— 
why are there no garlands on the paper ? 
Where is the gondola frieze I chose myself ? ” 

She gazed at me without saying anything, 





n 





Presently another shadow stole across the 
great dim room, and again I had the im- 
pression of a ghostly figure all in white. 
Everything about this figure was white 
Even her hair. Her face was of a strange 
dead white, out of which her great purple 
pansy eyes shone like lamps. They were 
lovely eyes I seemed to know them quite 
well—that was the odd thing—had seen 
them quite lately. Her hair was pure 
white. She came and stood by me and 
looked down on me, very gently and piti- 
fully. She laid a soft hand on my fore- 
head. 

‘Poor child! You are better ?”’ 

Better ? I had not been ill! 

“T want to know about the two names,”’ 
I said querulously The two names on the 
arch! Do you know them? Someone is 
to go the one way, and come back the other 
Andtwonames! Why are there two names 
when I can’t remember even one? And 
why should J have two names? I think it 
is I—_who have to go through the arch.” 

I could see her shake her head at the 
ayah. I don’t know how I knew she was 
an ayah, but I did 
“Poor little girl!’’ she said earnestly 
Poor little girl! But you will remember 
ii you keep quiet! There is nothing to do 
but keep quiet. You are quite safe here 
Mania and I will care for you. It is all 
right now, and the Rebellion is over. Over 
and past. Everyone is_ killed—everyone 


“ 


that would harm you. The gates are open. 
We can come and go. But you must keep 


quite quiet. Only that will cure you. 
Sleep and to try to forget.”’ 

Where was I 

In all the mists, descending and ascend- 
ing over me, I at last grasped the fact 
that I was not in the Hall. Where 
was I? 

“Hush!” she whispered. ‘‘ Hush! you 
must never say where you were—you must 
lorget—forget for ever! Drink of a Lethe 
Stream! You are safe now, and they will 
never find you again. For the English are 
here, and you will be well by-and-by, and 
get away. But never tell, or ask ques- 
tions. Keep quict: do not speak.”’ 

It was all too much for me then, and I 
Closed my eyes wearily. I think I decided 
it was a dream, and I fell asleep 

After that I think I must have had a 
relapse, for there seemed days when I re- 
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member nothing but waking every now and 
then, and seeing the white figures come and 
go. They were very good to me, and no 
one ever had softer hands than Mania of 
the dark face and the strange, inscrutable 
eyes. The “ white lady,” as I called her to 
myself, was gentle, too. She seemed there, 
at all hours of the day, but through the 
night I never saw her, except once, when she 
came in, and I could feel that her hair was 
wet, and her cheek cool, and she told me she 
had been walking, because the night was 
lovelier far than the day, and no one ever 
stared and whispered in the night. 

Gradually, very gradually, things grew 
clear, and bit by bit, little by little, I could 
pick up the threads. I knew I had been ill, 
very ill, that even yet I dared not think or 
puzzle. I could scarcely lift my hand, and 
it need not have been so great an effort, for 
it was a very tiny hand. And then one 
day, waking in the sunshine, with the song 
of a bird, it seemed to me that I remem- 
bered everything! The wedding morning, 
and the roses drenched in dew, and the trees 
slipping past in my wild, delicious ride, 
and the quarry, and the pool with the crust 
of green slime, and the wild roses! How 
those roses had annoyed me in my dreams, 
dancing ever above my head. Always out 
of reach ! 

I tried to raise my hand and could not, 
but I was remembering. I had fallen over 
the quarry on my wedding morning. But 
why—why had my father and Amyas not 
come for me? Where were they ? 

There was no one in the room when I 
slowly picked up, thread by thread, this 
long-lost recollection. I looked round the 
strange, old-fashioned room, and tried not 
to let terror and sudden fear engulf me. 
For I was safe, and of course they would 
come, and find me, and Amyas would hold 
me close. 

It was a strange room. A little log fire 
burned in the grate, and over the fireplace 
there was an old cracked painting which 
apparently represented a battlefield. There 
was a Rembrandt-like gloom, and a scat- 
tered mélée of horses’ hoofs and warriors, 
and everything was blurred with dim battle- 
smoke. On the floor was a hideous grin- 
ning Indian idol, or was it Japanese? In 
its dreadful, staring eyes were rubies; it 
had a horrid, fishy mouth. On a table was 
a brass bowl, richly carved, of dahlias— 
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dahlias called ‘‘ Night,” they were so darkly, room as if the walls had ears. ‘“ Hush! $2 

richly red-brown and velvety. you are in Delhi! ”’ Se 
Dahlias ? But it was—high June. ** Delhi ? ”’ W 
And then, as I gave a little cry, I could I gasped. I tried to raise myself, and 

see the white lady glide in beside me, and could not. I stared at her in horror. is 

she sat down and let her hands rest on Was her mind going ? Or was mine ? A 

mine. People did lose their memories, their d 


“Little girl,” she said, ‘‘ you are better minds. Delhi? Oh no, it was she—was 
to-day ? You are not trying to think, are’ she 
you? Mania says you sleep better and ‘““IT remember now,” I resumed faintly, n 
eat better. I sent them away to-day for ‘‘I remember. I fell into the quarry. I 
fruit and other things to tempt you. You’ was riding Firefly. I was trying to gather 

















are better ? ”’ wild roses. As if I had not enough in the I S 
“Much better,” I whispered. “ But— Hall garden!” h 
has no one come or written? Has no one “The Hall garden ? ”’ I 
been here? To ask? Where am I?” She repeated the words after me, then a 
“Hush !’’ she said, and looked round the muttered dreamily : I 

‘* Birds in the high Hall garden T 

4 Vhey are crying and calling \ 

biti iW I/f/| by, / sy - Maud! Maud! Maud! ( 

i} | They are crying and calling !’” , 

\ Whi i ‘It is a song, a new song. They used to 

\ Hh sing it before—the Rebellion.” ( 

y Hv] But I held on to my little golden thread of 


memory ; weak, trembling, I would 
not let it go 

“And I fell down, down! And 
you must have found me there 
and carried me in, and saved and 


nursed me. I am very grateful, 
very. But you must send and 


tell the Squire and Amyas.” 

‘Amyas ?” 

She raised her 
white head at that, 
and I could see she 
looked at me as if 
I had been a sob- 
bing child. Her eyes 
were all soft, tender 
pity. 

‘Poor child! He 
could not come.” 

‘‘Could not come? 
Amyas? Why 
not 

‘Ah, perhaps 1 
had better tell her.”’ 

She leaned her 
white head on her 
hand and_ looked 
down at me. I 
could see the fine 
\ network of _ lines 
‘The ayah said something in an unknown language. I lay and trembled. ‘round her wonderful 

The truth burst in upon me. I was in the power of a poor mad lady.” eyes—those strange, 
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sad eyes—terrible eyes—for they always 
seemed to me to look down, down into 
unknown deeps. 

Poor child!’’ she repeated. ‘‘ Perhaps it 
is better to tell you. For me to tell you. 
Amvas could not send for you. He is 
dead.” 

“ Dead ?’ 

My voice only came in a whisper. I had 
no more strength. But my eyes held hers. 
‘Dead ?”’ 

“ Hush ! “Tt is not a word to 
sav like that. Do not look so_broken- 
hearted. He died like a man, like a hero. 
I saw him die. He fell back, pierced with 
1 dozen bullets, and gave one little gasp. 
His hands caught mine, and he fell over 
me—his blood on my face and dress. It 
was red enough After, in the 
dark, I could look and see how peaceful he 
I was so glad. I kissed 
him and kissed him. I was down in the 
cellar, with the dead all over me. His head 
lay in my lap. We had had nothing to eat 
for three days—none of us had—and all 
the ammunition was gone—and, of course, 
he had promised to kill me—if the soldiers 


”’ she said 


before. 


was, as if asleep 


did not come.’’ She paused, and seemed 
to think. ‘‘ But he died first, and could 
not. They were all dead. Oh, no, you 
must not say the word like that. But 
quite happily.” 

I lay and looked at her. 

Yes, her mind was gore, quite gone. 

“ But—that was not my Amyas,’’ I whis- 
pered. “Poor lady! That is an old, old 
tory. One you have heard—and I have 
heard it before, too. I can’t remember 
now where. But my Amyas is alive—a 
clergyman. And my father—we live at the 
Hall. Will you please send and tell them 
that I am her ; 

She nodded her head a little Just then 
the ayah came into the room with a cup, 


and the white lady took it and held it to 
my lips 


“a 


“ Yes, yes,’ she said; ‘‘ we will send. 
Take this ” 

I drank, and again I was so tired that I 
could not talk any more. She would send. 
Poor lady! What tragedy lay behind her 
Story? Or was it all fancy ? Where could 
I be? The Grange ? But why had the 
“quire and Amyas not sent to the Grange ? 
Every now and then, when I looked up, she 
was there, or the ayah, and at last I grew 
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drowsy. I suppose they thought I slept, 
for by-and-by I could hear a whisper. 

‘She better, mem sahib ? She get well ? ”’ 

““Oh, yes. Every day she is a little better. 
And I thought she was dead—quite dead, 
Mania. She lay like dead for thirty hours. 
I counted them by my watch. It was her 
head, you know.” 

‘“Yes, mem sahib. She strike her head. 
When she better we take her home ? ” 

‘* She has no home, Mania.”’ 

‘“ No home ? ” 

“She thinks she has,” the white lady 
whispered ; ‘‘ but her mind is all gone. She 
did not know that the sahib was dead. 
She expected him to come. Did Kasir say 
to the men what I told him that day ? Did 
he put them off the scent ? ” 

“Yes, mem sahib. But—they were 
sahibs a 

She gave a little impatient sound. ‘ Yes, 
but that does not matter. She can never 
go back. Never! We will watch her, and 
keep her safe. Poor child! She is lovely. 
She has hair like spun gold. And how it 
curls round your fingers! She might have 
been my daughter, Mania, if I had had 
another child. Amyas! She spoke of Am- 
yas. Oh, yes, she will get well. But we 
must watch her, and never let her go, and 
keep her here, safe—safe. Where no one 
whispers or stares and nods.” 

The ayah said something in an unknown 
I lay and trembled. The truth 
I was in the power of a 


language. 
burst in upon me 
poor mad lady, and how was I going to let 
Amyas and the Squire know ? 

The Squire? He would be breaking 
his heart. And Amyas? I had _ been 
lost, on the wedding day! What had 
passed since then ? 


CHAPTER V 
TRYING TO ESCAPE 


USED to lie and think what I could do. 

I could not write, of course, and I saw no 
one but the ayah and the white lady. At 
first thought was very difficult, and I was 
aware, dimly, of the danger of it; but as 
I grew stronger I tried again one day to tell 
my story to my strange benefactress, to 
entreat her to send zo the Hall. 

But it was all of no use. She used to 





listen with an air of gentle sorrow and pity, 
every now and then shaking her head. After 
a little she would sav, “ Yes, yes,’”’ as one 
would to a child who did not understand 

Then I tried to tell the ayah. But I 
soon discovered that her English was very 
limited. She stared at me with perplexed 
eyes when I tried to tell her—make her 
understand. I had to give that up, too. 

What puzzled me was, why they had not 
discovered me by now? Even if Firefly 
had gone home, as I thought she would, 
surely they could have traced me here ? 
And then I remembered the case of the 
poor lady who had been lost in England for 
long months, for whom all the detectives 
had searched. Finally, her body had been 
found in a hidden copse—found by some 
children playing hide-and-seek. Did they 
think that of me? Ah, the poor Squire! 
The Squire and Amyas ! 

I was so weak still, and my head still so 
giddy, that I could not even walk to the 
window. A curious lethargy came over me 
after a little. I used to try and speak to 
them at the Hall—to send telepathic mes- 
“Tam safe. I am 
coming back.” I would whisper in the 
dusk. I used to picture myself walking up 


sages through the air ! 


the familiar avenue, going into the study, 
holding out my arms to my father. I felt 
as if Amyas would know, would feel I could 
not be dead ! 

Then, as I grew stronger, I made up my 
mind, of course, that at the earliest oppor 
tunity I would get away. They left me a 
good deal alone. The white lady would 
relapse into long, long reveries, even when 
she sat in my room. Once or twice I heard 
her singing to herself in the dusk. She 
painted, too, and embroidered. Her songs 
were English ballads fashionable about 
thirty or forty years ago Sweet, quaint, 
sentimental ditties, that made me think of 
early Victorian and mid-Victorian days, of 
girls in the poke bonnets and side curls 
os Shells 


” 


of the days of the young Queen : 
of ocean,’’ ‘She wore a wreath of roses. 

Kathleen Mavourneen,”’ and ‘‘ What would 
you do, love ? ”’ 

She had a very sweet voice, clear and 
cultivated, but always there was something 
in it which broke one’s heart. I could not 
have told you why. I never heard anyone 
play the Lieder ’’ as she did. They were 
songs without words. indeed 
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Sometimes I was afraid she was ill, 
Once or twice I thought she was a victim 
to heart attacks, she was so breathless— 
and TI could see the ayah looking at 
her anxiously. One day I asked her if 
she was in pain, and she nodded her 
head. 

“It is my heart I shall die suddenly 
one day. Death has tapped me on the 
shoulder. Just a little warning touch 
‘Be ready,’ he seems to say. ‘ Be ready. 
It is not long now.’ ”’ 

‘* Have you seen a doctor ? ”’ I asked her. 
She spoke so naturally often that I used 
to forget my poor white lady was not 
quite like others. ‘“‘ Did he tell you to do 
anything ? ”’ 

She sat and looked at me. There were 
some late roses in her lap, and she was 
arranging and rearranging them idly. 

“Yes, he gave me medicine. He told 
me—what I told you. But he said I might 
live for years. It is curious, is it not, how 
some people live on and on? Women are 
sometimes hard to kill a 
“But it will come, some day, and the 
dark gates will open at last—at long, long 
last !”’ 

I tried again that day to make her under- 
stand. But I gave it up. 

“Poor child !’’ she said. ‘‘ These are only 
fancies. I had them, too, often. I used to 
think that I was at home in the old garden, 
waiting for my lover. I forgot he was dead. 
They were all dead—piled up in that dread- 
ful cellar. 3ut we are quite safe now, both 
of us, and England has the key of the gate. 
India learned her lesson—that what Eng- 
land takes she keeps.” 

I meant to give myself a little more 
time. Then I would get up at night, and 
dress, and slip out The white lady 
would be asleep, and all the great old 
house wrapped in silence. I would unlock 
the door and walk out—manage to get to 
the road. There the air would revive me, 
and I would go on till I came to a cottage. 
There was a cottage on the edge of Trescoe 
Moor, and there I could send a message. 
But I had to give myself time ; I had to 


She paused 


practise walking a little. I could see I 
was the ghost of myself. A Lttle shadowy 
ghost, with big eyes that burned deep 
from hollows, and with dark shadows 


underneath. Death had indeed touched 
me on the shoulder too, and then he had 
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1 gone away. Life and love held the citadel, lozenged in black and white, and wide 
= by God’s mercy. shallow oak steps wound up above me. | Bi 
as . " . - . Sometimes a shutter creaked and swung. ' i 
A “ I had heard that the Grange was falling if 
, At last I thought the time had come, to pieces, that many of the rooms were 
er nd I made all my plans. The poor white mere shel's, the flooring gone, and the 
idy had come in and kissed me, and then windows rotting in their casements. No 
ly me away She looked 
1e railer and whiter than 
h ever that night, in a loose : 
y vhite dress of Indian gauze, 
vith a golden girdle round . 
r her waist, and a necklace 
d f wonderful rubies on her 
t eck. I managed to put 
lo on all my belongings The : 
ttle pearl necklace with | 
the gold and ruby clasp 
5 hich Amyas had sent me 
the night before the wed- 
a ling day, and which he had } 
t said belonged to | grand- 
. mother, I had worn under 
the jacket of my riding 
at, and the yah had Hl 
never taken it off My i 
9 fingers trembled as I plaited | 
my hair, but I was too t 
weak to do it up, and I 
uld only let it hang 
wn my back. I fastened ; 
my shoes, and put on the H 
rge habit—fortunatelyv 
it was a Summer one, and 
light. I waited till the 
house was quiet and mid- } 
night had struck, then I | 
stole across the room and 
opened the door : 
fo my surprise I could ' 
. see the ayah lying on a 
t almost across my 1 Pébo [a 5se— j 
door, and I started back I “To my surprise I could see the ayah lying on a mat almost 
in fear. But she was so across my door, and I started back in fear.” 
soundly asleep, wound in 
the old, thick rug, that I could step over one would take it, peopie said. It would 


ier, and I crept down the corridor, my cost a fortune to restore, and a retinue 

rt thudding in my ears, as if I of maids to keep up. ‘“‘ No one but a mad- 

“ a culprit or a_ thief I could even man!’’ Alas, my poor white lady! 
— around with awe at the strange But I was getting on better than I hoped, i 
“@ house, at the dim paintings on the though my face was wet with the effort, 

ll, at the great empty hall, witn its and I still swayed a little to and fro. The 
minstrels’ gallery and big stained glass fresh air would revive me—the thought 
eae Ip ised a moment, and looked at that I was returning to the Squire and : 
~ sie moonlight falling through and making Amyas. I rested for a little in a chair 


Strange \ an ae 
mge patterns at my feet The floor was drawn up by the big open fire, and I could 





see that the logs had lately fallen together. 
It must be autumn ; and I had come here 
in high June! 

There was a bow] of dahlias and everlasting 
sweet peas, and a late rose or two on the 
table ; there was an easel, and an unfinished 
sketch. Here the white lady often sat and 
worked. Did she sit in this high-backed 
oak chair? I could see the piano too, 
and an old spinet in the corner, also a 
wonderful sewn screen, and the walls by 
the fireplace were hung with old tapestry. 
The minstrels’ gallery badly wanted painting 
and restoring, but I looked up and pictured 
the musicians there, and later a_ band, 
for the county ball. It must have been 
seventy-five years since the Grange was 
occupied 

And then, feeling better, I rose and 
crept to the door. I had hard work un- 
doing the heavy bolts and bars, but at 
last I finished, and pulled the heavy door 
open. 

It was a lovely scene in the moonlight— 
the old house behind me, with its dim 
lattice windows; many of them I could 
see were broken and shutterless. Now 
and then a shutter creaked with a ghostly, 
warning sound. Before me was a grassy 
sweep, covered with quaint devices cut 
out in yew, peacocks and cocks, and here 
and there a little pyramid or a dumpy 
spire. Beyond them was a high yew 
hedge, behind which, I found, was the garden. 
An old green gate led into it, and by its 
side was the white marble figure of a nymph, 
her head turned to one side, as if she were 
looking for someone. Seen in the moon- 
light, it was like the setting of an old picture. 
So far remote from our bustling century, 
our rush and stir and struggle, our cables 
and telegrams, that I had to unfasten 
my mind with a jerk, as it were, before 
I could realise the century in which I lived. 
But I closed the door very softly and crept 
round the quiet path. 

As I did so, it seemed to me as if some- 
thing stirred behind me, and my heart began 
to beat loud and fast. I looked up and 
around, but the windows only stared down 
at me blankly, the yew peacocks and cocks 
seemed to wait imperturbably. I had to 
pass through a paved courtyard to get 
to the back entrance, and I meant to go 
that way, for I had heard the Grange 
avenue was a mile and a half long, and I 
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knew it would be dark under the trees, 
When I came into the courtyard, creeping 
by the wall of the house, my heart leaped 
into my mouth. For there was a sudden 
wild bark, and a great dog in a kennel dashed 
out at me, and filled the air with his baying. 
Terrified and unstrung, at first I cowered 
back against the wall, and then, as I heard 
a sound within, I fled across the yard fur- 
thest from the dog, and ran on and on, 
whither I scarcely knew, panting and 
terrified. 

It was too much. The earth began to 
reel around me. I could hear someone in 
pursuit, and my feeble strength gave way. 
I was no Atalanta in any case, and I was 
weaker than I knew. 

I fell in a huddled heap, and the darkness 
once more engulfed me, even as I felt my- 
self touched and lifted from the ground. 

I was the white lady’s prisoner once more 


CHAPTER VI 


THE PEARL NECKLACE 


LS per I came to myself I was in bed 
and the ayah was gently bathing my 
head. I could look up in her face and see 
its usual expression of settled melancholy, of 
mute patience. She said nothing. Presently 
she gave me something to drink and I fell 
asleep. I was too worn out to do anything 
else. But next morning, wakened by a 
dazzle of sunlight on my face, I felt it 
all rush over me, and I could plan once 
more and struggle against my bonds. I 
could not go on like this. I must escape; 
must send Amyas a message. Food must 
come to the house—messengers must come. 
I must manage to send a letter. So hope 
flickered, and then burned steadily, and 
when the white lady came in I said nothing 
at all: about the matter. I thought it 
better not. She, on her side, said nothing. 
A ‘ew days later the ayah carried me down 
to the hall in the evening, taking me up 
in her strong arms as if I were a child. 
The fire was lit on the hearth, a fire of 
logs and coal, and the white lady had been 
seated, just as I had pictured her, in the 
high carved chair. The place was in the 
shadow save for a little disc of light from 
the lamp near the fire, and the ayah placed 
me on an old sofa covered with a richly 
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embroidered Indian shawl, and then left 
me. She had dressed me in one of her 
mistress’s dresses—a dress of soft crépe, 
of a dull rose, and I had still my precious 
necklace under the soft lace 

Presently the white lady glided in, and 
she came up and kissed me tenderly and 
pitifully. She was more than usually silent 
owever, and once I could see her look at 
the door and then back at me, as if warn- 
ingly Then I saw that the heavy key was 
sone! I was going to be more carefully 
suarded. And that night her story was all 
of the Mutiny 

It is not safe still to go out after dark,”’ 

shesaid. ‘‘ One never knows. Our servants 
are faithful, and would die for me—Mania’s 
brother did die—but we do not know the 
rest. And we are only safe here.”’ 

I could only wait and say nothing. My 


hance must com Every evening then, 
for a week, I was carried down, and I was 
getting stronger—fitter to think, and plan, 


and watch. I was able to write a note 
t last; it was addressed to Amyas, and 
told him where I was, and begged him to 
come for me at once—told him I was in 
the power of a poor insane lady. After 
long search I had found pencil and paper 
andenvelope. This note I placed in another 
larger envelope, and in this I put the little 
loose silver I had in my habit pocket, 
begging whoever found it to take the letter 
to the Recto1 

I had just finished doing this one after 
noon when I heard a sound of voices below 
my windows, which faced the back of the 
house, and, creeping up, I peeped out. A 
tall native man-servant was saying some 
thing briefly to a lumbering youth in a 
fabourer’s smock. They stood a moment 
Inder my window; then the native said 
imperiously, ‘ Wait—I fetch her,’”’ and dis 
appeared 


Now was my time I opened the window 
and called softly to the man. 
‘There is money in this Take the 


letter to the Rector of Betterstone. ixkeep 
the money,” TI called. ‘‘ Hide it now!”’ 

I threw the letter I had no time for 
more. The man lifted the letter, and he 
thrust it into hi pocket. Oh! how I 
thanked God! He had a stupid, lowering 
lace—I thought now that I recognised him 


a half-witted man who did odd messages 
fh ‘ 
t the Trescoe butcher but at least he had 
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put it into his pocket. There, even if he 
forgot, or did not understand, it might 
be found—it would be found. I was 
trembling with excitement. The very 
thought of freedom, of seeing Amyas, 
made me feel well and _ strong. But 
I could only realise how weak I was, 
when I crawled about the room presently, 
and Mania lifted me in her strong, sinewy 
arms and bore me downstairs as_ usual 
to the hall. But I felt as if I could wait 
now, and be more patient. I could even 
cat my supper with some appetite, the 
white lady and I sitting opposite each other 
at a little gate-legged table, and she talking 
in her odd, rambling, picturesque way about 
people and things I had never heard of. 

But after we had finished, and the tray 
was taken away—we had always rice and 
curry, and fruit, and pudding, and the 
two Indian servants waited in solemn dig- 
nity—she said something which startled 
and surprised me. 

I forget now what she had been speaking 
about, for her talk was always the strangest 
tangle, and I used to let my thoughts 
wander, picking her up every now and then ; 
but I was struck suddenly by the sound of 
a familiar name—“ Felton.” 

‘‘A little man,’’ she said; “the family 
lawyer. He had always been the family 
lawyer. His father, I mean, and his grand- 
father. They all looked alike, I think. 
Do all lawyers look alike? He always 
spoke as if he were quoting the law. I 
used to think he looked as if he lived 
on parchment and red tape, and slept 
on great dusty tomes. Somewhere in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. But he came down 
and brought the settlements. I remem- 
ber showing him the garden; a_ beautiful 
garden. There was a rose pergola. He 
stood and looked at it—TI can’t think why 
I remember that—and there was a strange 
kind of hunger in his white young face. 
It looked young for a moment. He would 
never look very much older, that little law- 
yer. You know the kind of man I mean ? 
They are born like that ; they go through 
life exactly the same—never young, never 
old.”’ 

She paused dreamily. When she was 
like this I could not realise the “ sweet 
bells jangled.”’ 

“What zs life to them? So many 
dinners and breakfasts—all the same. So 
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many nights of sleep. Do they ever dream ? 
Do they ever hope? What do they en 
joy? Do they care for sunsets? Flowers ? 
What is their goal? Are they half-alive 
half-awake, and in heaven will they wake 
up? 

She had odd, romantic, beautiful fancies 
now and then. I looked up at her. 

*““Do you know,” I said, ‘‘ I have heard 
of a lawyer called Felton, too? He lives 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” 

“Ah! it would be a son, perhaps,” she 
said in her low, quite reasonable way 
‘Or perhaps himself. One night I think 
I saw him here. I was out walking in the 
I grow restless sometimes, and I 
go out. Of course it is not safe, but then 
I disguise myself in the old dress—the 
Afghan boy’s—and no one troubles or 
molests me.” 

“About the lawyer,’’ I said musingly, 
‘‘T wonder if it could be the same? He 
is the family lawyer of someone I know 

** He is a good little man,”’ 
differently. ‘‘ Clever and shrewd. I don’t 
know what made me think of him, standing 
there under the pergola, with that strange 
look—a look of suffering, and one never 
thinks of lawyers as capable of suffering, 
does one ? Of burdens ? Christ said they 
placed the burdens on other people’s shoul- 


wo yds 


she said in- 


ders. ‘ Grievous to be borne.’ 

She got up and wandered about the room 
What was her history ? How often I had 
wondered ! 

Then she came back and leaned over me 
She put her hand caressingly on my shoulder 

“You are lost in that rose crépe—you 
poor, pretty little girl. I suppose they all 
told you how pretty you are? But so 
wan and weak, after that night of terror 
Though the terror has not seared you as it 
did me. Seared—and burned Ks 

Her hand, wandering over my _ face, 
suddenly dropped down and felt the neck 
lace. She fingered it gently. 

“Did they leave you that I have sold 
nearly all mine. All except the rubies. 
I wore them round my waist in a belt 


ind they never found them. Round my 


waist ” She broke off suddenly and 
sharply, and bent down closer. 

‘“Unfasten you! necklace,"’ she cried 
imperiously “Let me see it.” 


I obeyed her, and I could see her dark 
eyes flash as I held it down to the lamp 
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Then, to my amazement, she turned on 
me like an outraged queen. 

“Where did you get my necklace ? 
cried. 


” 


she 


CHAPTER VII 
(Told by the Bride groom) 


“ The arms of my true love 


Around me once again.” 


| HAD looked in the calendar, amazed, 
that day. It was October. Daphne 
had been lost almost three months! Lost, 
in this little corner of England! 

The Squire was very ill. He took no 
notice of anything, had no interest in 
life. Only at post-time would he rouse 
up and crawl to the window, and stand 
looking down the drive. The doctor said 
it was killing him. The fever was gone 
but he had no desire to live. “If they 
don’t find her soon,’ the medical man 
said to me, ‘“‘the old man will go. And 
how can one hope ?” 

And then he would remember to whom 
he spoke, and would try to cover up or 
explain away his words. I knew they all 
decided Daphne's little body lay in some 
hidden copse. I knew no one hoped— 
except myself. 

That day Felton had come back. He 
was still full of tracing my grandmother, 
and now and then he would come to Better- 
stone to tell me his progress or non-progress. 
He was convinced she was in England— 
living perhaps in the power of some wicked 
people. He arrived unexpectedly about five 
that afternoon in a fly from the station. 

“They tell me they are on the track,” 
he said 4 , really on the trac k, now. Some- 
one has sold rubies in London—a single 
ruby—a very fine stone—and it was said 


to have been a native. She had rubies. 
And if we trace her, Mr. Carew, by-and-by 
it will mean a good thing for you. The 


Her husband was 
a Carew of Keppe Carew—the last ol the 
old family The jewels came into the 
family in the time of Charles II. It was 


” 


jewels were wonderful 


said 

But I did not listen to that. I was not 
even greatly taken up about the rubies. 
I thought it would all come to nothing. 
It seemed impossible my grandmother could 


a aa 
be alive. There were many stories suci 


as 
on 


os ant oe 





as hers. Tragedies of the Mutiny of which 
one dared not think or speak. 

I made him sit down and have some supper. 
We were in my dining-room, and I had 
been writing my sermon in the study: 
“Weeping may endure for a night, but joy 
cometh in the morning.” It was hard 
to hope in those days but still I kept my 
little lamp aglow. I could not feel my 
darling was dead 

“Tt is an extraordinary thing,’ Mr 
Felton said at supper, ‘‘ how easily people 
n be lost. The world is small, and yet 
hideously large And I think the British 


mind has not the acumen of the French 
In France they have men who can sec 


through a stone wall. If this had been 
in France, your story, my dear sir, and 
mine——”’ 

He stopped then My olds servant 
Bridget was waiting in the doorway till 
he should have finished. I saw she had a 
note in her hand 

“T beg your pardon, sir. It’s the butcher 


from over Trescoe way He doesn't know 
if it's anything, but he thinks it’s like 
your name. It’s a note he found on his 


message boy—poor Sam Warren (he’s not 
quite right, you know, sir), and Bell the 
butcher hopes it’s nothing you should have 
got before—— 

‘Give me the note, Bridget,’’ I said. 

I think I spoke rather wearily. It was 
lark now, and I was very tired. I supposed 
itwasamessage. I was loth to go out again, 
for I heard the Squire was very low, and 
every moment I expected to be summoned 
to the Hall. I had heard Bell the butcher 
drive past a few moments since, and won- 
dered at his late call 

I took the envelope and held it down 
to the lamp, Felton going on with his 
supper 
“It does seem like my name,” I said. 
The note was wet and dirty. A corner 
of the envelope was torn, and the writing 
was in pencil and very shaky. 

“ Will you excuse me ?”’ I said to Felton, 
half absently, and then the sheet was in 
my hand. “Oh, my God!” I cried, “1 
thank Thee. I was right, Felton—right all 
the time Daphne is not dead. She is alive 
And I am going to 


goin bring her back to 
‘he Squire.”’ 
I was out in + 
{ vas out in the hall in a moment. I 
‘rp0t my hat. I opened the front door 
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alt) 


The butcher’s dogcart was before it, a 
good horse in the shafts. I was up in a 
moment, and then was dimly aware that 
Felton, with surprising activity, had leaped 
up behind me. We were racing down the 
drive, as if the horse knew the importance 
of his mission. 

“Where—is she?’ Felton gasped, as 
we dashed out on the open road. ‘‘ Where 
is she ?” 

“Over by Trescoe Moor. In an old 
house called the Grange. In the power—ot 
a poor mad lady.” 

“And they say romance is dead!” I 
heard Felton say as he held on to the back 
of the seat. ‘‘ They say romance is dead!” 


* * * * * 


I do not know how we made that long 
drive in the time we did. I did not spare 
the horse, and, fortunately for me, Bell 
was a great horse fancier, and had put in 
a fresh animal to come up. We did not 
speak much—I was too absorbed—but once 
Felton leaned over and addressed me. 

“Why did you not run in and tell the 
Squire ?”’ 

‘Because if—if there was delay—or if 
she is not there—the fresh blow would 
kill him. I want to put her into his arms.” 

He nodded slowly. 

“Nothing will be wrong now, Carew. 
I feel that. Nothing will be wrong. Your 
quest is ended.”’ 


* * . * * 


At last we were at the old gate of the 
avenue, and I managed to open it with 
great difficulty and get it to roll back on 
its hinges. The end of Daphne's little 
note kept ringing in my ear. She was 
better and safe, but she was in the power 
of a poor mad lady—she had fallen down 
the quarry, and been very ill. Men had 
searched the quarry the day after the 
wedding day, but now I remembered the 
rain had been very heavy, and I suppose 
all footmarks had been obliterated. We 
drove up the avenue very slowly ; the horse 
was tired, and there were fallen branches 
lying all over the path. I had to get down 
more than once and drag them away. It 
was a deserted place, dreary and solitary, 
and when we came in sight of the old pile 
I could only think of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Moated 
Grange.’’ Only one or two feeble lights 















flickered from the windows. I had not 
even remembered that it was occupied. I 
got down, and so did Felton, and, my heart 
thudding with excitement, I rang the heavy 
hanging bell. 

At first there came no answer, and, looking 
up, I could see long lines of old windows, 
and crumbling, old-fashioned green shutters, 
and a tangle of ivy and clematis, and climb- 
ing yellow Gloire de Dijon roses. I rang 
again. A great silence was everywhere. Be- 
hind us in the grass, dimly silhouetted against 
the evening sky of daffodil and creamy pearl, 
were the grotesque outlines of peacocks and 
pyramids, cut out in the yew. Beyond was 
the ghostly figure of a marble nymph. 

“IT must get in—I must!’ I was saying 
impatiently to Felton, scarcely knowing 
what I said, when I heard a heavy bolt 
shot back, and a native, a tall man with 
a dark, impassive face, stood before me, 
swathed in white and turbaned. 

“The mem sahib does not receive. 

But I had caught a glimpse, through the 
open door and parted portiere, of a scene 
which will never escape my memory. 

A little disc of light on an old rug by 
the hearth, and a high oak chair in which 
was the stately figure of a lady in white. 
Beyond her, on the sofa, peering forth into 
the gloom at the door, was a little white 
childlike face, with great blue eyes. Oh, 
such a little wan face! Faded, pallid, all 
the roses gone, almost all the youth—the 
ghost of herself, the ghost of the little girl 
bride who had danced through the Hall in 
her wedding dress, with red lips, and roses 
in her cheeks that rivalled those in the 
Hall garden—but still Daphne. Thank 
God, my Daphne! 

I pushed Felton aside, and I pushed the 
tall native aside. I was in the hall, seeing 

thinking of nothing but the little eager 
half-terrified face of my lost girl. Iadvanced 
towards her, my arms outstretched. 

As I did so I heard 


” 


a peculiar sound, a 


little glad cry. The strange, white-haired 
lady, who had been sitting in the high- 


backed chair had risen, too, and was now 


standing before me, obstructing my way 
Before the glory of her eyes I stood dumb, 
bewildered 

Amyas !’’ was breathed from her pale 
‘““Amyas, my beloved !”’ 


as if struck by a sword from 


lips gaspingly 
And then 
behind, she caught her breath with a sharp, 
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shuddering sigh. Before I could reach or 
catch her, she fell as if struck to the earth, 
and Daphne and I were on the old prayer- 
rug beside her, Daphne trying to raise her 
head. 

The lamplight fell on her face and on her 
white hair. The heavy eyelids flickered 
open for a moment, and rested on me, her 
lips smiled, tenderly and lovingly. She 
met Death with a glad glory of welcoming 
joy—she seemed to greet me—and then the 
light flickered, and was gone. There was 
a short, happy sigh. 

“Who is she?” I whispered, catching 
my little girl’s hands, and drawing her into 
my arms. ‘‘ Who is she? Oh, Daphne! 
Daphne !”’ 

‘““She is Mrs. Amyas Carew—your grand- 
mother!’’ Felton spoke behind me. He 
was kneeling bareheaded, and one of the 
small, nerveless hands was in his. “It is 
Mrs. Amyas Carew! Dead! Dead! She 
thought that you were her husband. You 
are his living image. She died—happy— 
thinking that.’”’ 


» * * ” * 


It was like a miracle, like a romance. 
Daphne told me all, seated on the old sofa, 
after the native servants and I had silently 
and reverently carried the white lady up- 
Felton, his face hidden, sat near, 
as if utterly overpowered. He filled up 
the gaps we could not understand. He 
said she was not more than sixty-five. She 
had been married when a mere child. Her 
son had married at twenty-one, and died 
the year following. We learned later that 
she had never recovered the shock of the 
Mutiny—the nights of terror in the cellar, 
the horrors that followed. When she 
escaped, her brain was gone; her one idea 
to escape from all who had known her. 
Accompanied by her faithful ayah and 
the woman’s husband, she had wandered 
over Europe, and finally come to England, 
not far from her old home, living on the 
sale of her wonderful jewels, and avoiding 
Few would have 


stairs. 


all chance of recognition. 
known her. And in ordinary 
tion, as Daphne told me, she had _ no trace 
of madness at all. 

My darling and I sat and talked, she 
nestled in my arms; I gave her time to 
recover, and then I got a « loak and carried 
her out to the dogcart. We must go back 


conversa- 
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e! most Invaluable to T llers, Emi its, 
: Sailors, & Seapiuate th tantensdiaiten CIRCULAR-POINTED P ENS. 7 


t! Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 















e Functions of the Liver, 
Natural Means: thus the blood is -- 


t rtful matters, the foundation 
I er, Worry, Blood Poisons, &c SEVEN PRIZE 





t has been taken in the earliest MEDALS. Attention is 

; tages of a disease, it has, in innumerable instances, prevented { 
he a serious illness, see also drawn to the 
ou CAUTION. Examine the tpsule ana see that it is marked | NEW PATENT 
rs j ’ therwise you have the sincerest | ANTI - BLOT TING 


by A PENS. Sample Box of . 
either series, 7d. {| 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE WaRenouse : 124, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. | 


edfern’s NAVY 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ | 
WORKS, London, S.E. 


Sold by Chemists and Stores everywhere. 
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: ubber Heels 
, 7 Quality and sightliness—the two essentials of rubber heels— 


are to be secured to the full in Redfern’s Navy Pads. @ And 
quality is of some moment to you. It means the saving of money 
in boot repairs—keeping your boots shapely—and comfort when 
walking. @ Redfern’s Navy Pads are never unsightly when fixed 
Redfern’s way. @ Write for booklet telling how to fix rubber heels. 


Redfern’s Navy Pads, Men's 64d. per pair, Ladies’ and Children’s 44d. per pair. 
Of all Boot Dealers and Stores. 


Redfern’s Navy Quarter Tips for those who prefer this style of rubber 

heel, are just as good in quality as Navy Pads. 
. 

Redfern’s Rubber Works. Ltd., Hyde, 

Bla nr. Manchester. 
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The value of Quaker Oats as 
a staple food is best realized 
by comparing it with the 
food-value of meat. 


Meat contains a_ great 
amount of waste. Quaker 
Oats is al/ food—aZ// nutri- 
tion. A pound of Quaker 
Oats contains three times 
as much nourishment as a 
pound of meat, and costs 
one-third as much. There- 
fore it is nine times as 
economical. 
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DAPHNE ADAIR S WEDDING 


“She ran forward and clasped him in her arms, 
I left them together ”—p. 222. 


more slowly, and it would be a long drive, 
but I must get her back to the Hall. 

Felton acc ompanied us to the door. He 
shook his head when I asked if we should 
take him. 

“No; the horse will need all its strength, 
and I—I will stay here.” 

A sound of wailing came then from the 
top of the stairs—a strange, sad sound. 
Daphne shivered. 

“They loved her, they worshipped her,”’ 
she whispered ; “ and they did not see her 
how glad she was to die.” 

Felton looked up at us both. It was one 
of those moments in which a veil falls from 
a life, from a heart, for one brief moment 


face, nor knoy 





‘I loved her, too,” he 
said. ‘‘I worshipped her. 
She never knew. No one 
ever knew.”’ 

We left him there. 

. 7 . 


The Squire was _ half 
asleep, they said. Very 
weak and low, but I knew 
that joy does not kill, 
and, taking Daphne in my 
arms, I carried her up the 
shallow oak steps, and 
laid her down in her own 
room, Dinah and _ Betty 
sobbing and_ exclaiming 
over her, while I went in. 

The Squire locked up at 
me, an old man now, with 
a white moustache, and he 
nodded half querulously to- 
wards the nurse. 

“She said you wouldn't 
—too late. I said you would—but 


” 


come in 
you are late. 

“Yes, but I was on a happy errand,” 
I said, and I did not try to keep any glad- 
ness out of my voice. ‘‘ I was suddenly sent 
for. Can you guess why, and for whom ? ” 

He sat up. His lips parted. 

‘“‘ Oh, tell me—tell me at once! Daphne! 
It was Daphne? Amyas Carew! it will 
kill me if you say no. Do you hear? It 
will kill me.” 

“You are going to live,” I said, and 
laughed aloud, ‘‘for she is here! She 


” 


is here! 





“ Bonny Kilmeny she gaed through the glen.” 


How the words sang and danced in my 
head as I went down the corridor and into 
Daphne’s room. They sang as I stooped 
and lifted her—such a light, light burden 
And I could not help whispering the words 
of the old poem in her ear as I carried her 
away. 

“ Kilmeny, Kilmeny ! where have you been? 
Long have we sought beneath holt and dean, 
3y burn, by ford, by greenwood tree, 
Kilmeny, Kilmeny ! where have you been ?” 

She nestled in my arms, and the little 
flower face rested on my breast. 


“ Late, late in the gloaming, Kilmeny cam’ home!” 


Ah! that was true too. 















I opened the door and let her go in. 
And with a glad, glad cry these two saw 
each other, and she ran forward and clasped 
him in her arms. I left them together, 
the Squire’s white head on her breast. 
I went out to tell Dinah and Betty, and 
explain all. How “late, late in the 
gloaming,’”’ Kilmeny had come home. 


* 7 * - * 


The wedding day came. This time there 
was no sorrow, no tragedy. 

She came up the aisle to meet me, her 
hand on the Squire’s proud arm, all in 
snowy white, the filmy veil over her face. 
The solemn words began, and then all 
the world floated away, leaving us two 
to be made one. Love all around us, 
love in our hearts. 


THE 
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Yet behind a pillar I could see two dark 
faces, gazing as they always seem to do 
(for my grandmother’s faithful servants 
will never leave us), as if back into the 
shadows—gazing into that strange world 
which we call the East, gazing back to where 
terror and tragedy and despair met, and 
yet where devotion and love had pierced 
the inky darkness and shot a light through 
the gloom. 

Somewhere near was Felton, and I knew 
where his memory was. 

All these thoughts mingled and swung 
around me. Then I was only conscious 
of my little girl’s slight fingers in mine, 
and of the Vicar’s voice—‘“ I, Amyas, take 
thee, Daphne.” And I repeated after him— 
we two alone before God—‘I, Amyas, 
take thee, Daphne.” 


END 
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SANTA CLAUS’ MISTAKE 


By MARGARET BATCHELOR 


ig was very early Christmas morning ; 
it would have been quite dark in the 
bedroom, if it had not been for the bright 
street light outside the window. 

Side by side against the wall stood two 
white beds. In one slept Charlie Kennedy, 
aged five; in the other, Donald Kennedy, 
aged seven, lay awake. 

From the foot of each bed hung a stocking. 

“Tt looks like night out of doors,” thought 
Donald. “ But I b'lieve it is really morning, 
and if it is morning I shall just have one 
peep into my stocking to see what Santa 
Claus has brought me.”’ 

Donald slipped a bare pink foot cautiously 
out of bed, then the other followed, and in 
his blue and white striped pyjamas he crept 
to the well-filled stocking and emptied the 
contents on the quilt 

In the dim light he could see a ball, 
a knife, a Chinese puzzle, an orange, and a 
box of sweets, also a clockwork motor boat. 

He put the things carefully back, then 
looked longingly at his brother’s stocking 

“Tl just peep at Charlie’s. That will 
be no harm,” he thought. 

Charlie had much the same as Donald, 
only in place of the clockwork motor boat 
there was a cannon. Donald handled it 
lovingly 

“Santa Claus ought to have known that 
I mean to be a soldier. He should have 
Biven me this cannon,” he muttered. 

Charlie is to be a sailor, so the motor boat 
would be just the thing for him. Santa 


Chain 
Claus has made a mistake—that’s what he 
has done.” 





Donald put back Charlie’s presents and 
crept into his warm bed. But he could not 
sleep ; he kept thinking of the cannon and 
the motor boat. 

‘“‘I am sure Santa Claus has made a 
muddle about us. I shall set things right.” 

And so saying, Donald got out of bed 
once more, and put Charlie’s cannon in his 
own stocking, and gave his brother the 
motor boat. 

Having done this, Donald once more got 
into bed, and this time he soon went to 
sleep. 


T was Christmas Day and breakfast-time. 
Around the breakfast table in the 
dining-room, decorated with evergreens, sat 
Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy, Donald, and Charlie, 
and their sisters Doris and Rose, whilst 
Uncle Bob was placed between Donald and 
Charlie, to see that they ‘ behaved them- 
selves,”’ as he laughingly remarked. 

As they were all chattering, Ellen, the 
parlourmaid, entered with a tray. On the 
tray was a letter. 

“I wonder who it is from ?”’ remarked 
Mrs. Kennedy. ‘I am sure the post has 
never arrived as early as this on Christmas 
Day.” 

‘‘It is addressed to Master Donald and 
Master Charlie, and I found it in the draw- 
ing-room grate, ma’am. It looked just as 
if it had fallen down the chimney,” said 
Ellen. 

‘“‘ What a peculiar place for a letter! Do 
let me see who it is from. Shall I read it 
out to you, boys ?”’ asked his mother. 

“Yes, please, mummy. I expect it is 
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I opened the door and let her go in. 
And with a glad, glad cry these two saw 
each other, and she ran forward and clasped 
him in her arms. I left them together, 
the Squire’s white head on her breast. 
I went out to tell Dinah and Betty, and 
explain all. How “late, late in the 
gloaming,” Kilmeny had come home. 


* * * * * 


The wedding day came. This time there 
was no sorrow, no tragedy. 

She came up the aisle to meet me, her 
hand on the Squire’s proud arm, all in 
snowy white, the filmy veil over her face. 
The solemn words began, and then all 
the world floated away, leaving us two 
to be made one. Love all around us, 


love in our hearts. 
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THE END 


Yet behind a pillar I could see two dark 
faces, gazing as they always seem to do 
(for my grandmother’s faithful servants 
will never leave us), as if back into the 
shadows—gazing into that strange world 
which we call the East, gazing back to where 
terror and tragedy and despair met, and 
yet where devotion and love had pierced 
the inky darkness and shot a light through 
the gloom. 

Somewhere near was Felton, and I knew 
where his memory was. 

All these thoughts mingled and swung 
around me. Then I was only conscious 


of my little girl’s slight fingers in mine, 
and of the Vicar’s voice—“ I, Amyas, take 
thee, Daphne.” 
we two alone before God—‘“ I, 


” 


And I repeated after him— 
Amyas, 
take thee, Daphne. 
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SANTA CLAUS' MISTAKE 


By MARGARET BATCHELOR 


|? was very early Christmas morning ; 
it would have been quite dark in the 
bedroom, if it had not been for the bright 
street light outside the window. 

Side by side against the wall stood two 
white beds. In one slept Charlie Kennedy, 
aged five; in the other, Donald Kennedy, 
aged seven, lay awake. 

From the foot of each bed hung a stocking. 

“ Tt looks like night out of doors,”’ thought 
Donald. ‘“ But I b’lieve it is really morning, 
and if it is morning I shall just have one 
peep into my stocking to see what Santa 
Claus has brought me.”’ 

Donald slipped a bare pink foot cautiously 
out of bed, then the other followed, and in 
his blue and white striped pyjamas he crept 
to the well-filled stocking and emptied the 
contents on the quilt 

In the dim light he could see a ball, 
a knife, a Chinese puzzle, an orange, and a 
box of sweets, also a clockwork motor boat. 

He put the things carefully back, then 
looked longingly at his brother’s stocking. 

“Tl just peep at Charlie’s. That will 
be no harm,” he thought. 

Charlie had much the same as Donald, 
only in place of the clockwork motor boat 
there was a cannon. Donald handled it 
lovingly 

‘Santa Claus ought to have known that 
I mean to be a soldier. He should have 
given me this cannon,” he muttered. 

Charlie is to be a sailor, so the motor boat 
Would be just the thing for him. Santa 


( , r : 
Claus has made a mistake—that’s what he 
has done.” 





Donald put back Charlie’s presents and 
crept into his warm bed. But he could not 
sleep ; he kept thinking of the cannon and 
the motor boat. 

“‘I am sure Santa Claus has made a 
muddle about us. I shall set things right.” 

And so saying, Donald got out of bed 
once more, and put Charlie’s cannon in his 
own stocking, and gave his brother the 
motor boat. 

Having done this, Donald once more got 
into bed, and this time he soon went to 
sleep. 


T was Christmas Day and breakfast-time. 
Around the breakfast table in the 
dining-room, decorated with evergreens, sat 
Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy, Donald, and Charlie, 
and their sisters Doris and Rose, whilst 
Uncle Bob was placed between Donald and 
Charlie, to see that they ‘‘ behaved them- 
selves,”’ as he laughingly remarked. 

As they were all chattering, Ellen, the 
parlourmaid, entered with a tray. On the 
tray was a letter. 

“I wonder who it is from ?’”’ remarked 
Mrs. Kennedy. “I am sure the post has 
never arrived as early as this on Christmas 
Day.” 

*‘It is addressed to Master Donald and 
Master Charlie, and I found it in the draw- 
ing-room grate, ma’am. It looked just as 
if it had fallen down the chimney,” said 
Ellen. 

“‘ What a peculiar place for a letter! Do 
let me see who it is from. Shall I read it 
out to you, boys ?”’ asked his mother. 

“Yes, please, mummy. I expect it is 
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from Santa Claus. I dare say he dropped it 
down the chimney in passing,” said Donald. 

Mother and father smiled at this sug- 
gestion, whilst Uncle Bob grinned broadly. 
' “Why, it is from Santa Claus, as you 
said,’’ remarked Mrs. Kennedy, looking very 
surprised. He writes: 


‘DEAR DONALD AND CHARLIE, 

“A line in great haste to say that 
I have just found I have made a mis- 
take about the things I put in your 
stockings last night. I did not know 
before which of you had settled to be 
the sailor and which the soldier, or I 
should have given the presents differ- 
ently. Now I know, and, to make up, 
please look in the porch, and the box 
of soldiers you will find there is for the 
boy who had the motor boat, and the 
box of sailors for the boy to whom I gave 
the cannon. I hope this will please you 
both. I should have left the soldiers 
and sailors in your bedroom, but it is 
nearly light as I write this, and I am of 
a nervous disposition, and should not 
like you to see me, as I am so shy. 

“Your loving friend, 
“Santa CLaAus.” 


** How thoughtful of Santa Claus to write!” 
said Mrs. Kennedy. ‘‘I suppose Donald 
has the motor boat, so will get the box of 
soldiers ; and Charlie has the cannon, so 
will have the sailors.” 

“No; I have got the motor boat,”’ said 
Charlie. ‘‘ And Donald has the cannon.” 

Donald did not say anything, but he 
looked very, very solemn. 

“Oh, why did I change my motor boat 
for the cannon ?”’ he thought. 

He looked even more serious still when 
the parcels in the porch were opened, for 
the box of soldiers was the most splendid 
one he had ever seen. There were rows 


, 


and rows of horse and foot soldiers, with 
shining swords and brightly-painted coats. 
The sailors were very nice, but nothing 
came up to soldiers in Donald’s eyes. 

“TI think there has been some mistake,’ 
said Uncle Bob, noticing the piteous ex- 
pression on his nephew’s face. “I had a 
private talk with Santa Claus, and told him 
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particularly that you were to be the gallant 
soldier of the Kennedy family, and Charlie 
the sailor boy. There has been a mistake 
somewhere, I am sure.” 

As the hours of Christmas Day went 
by the Kennedy children, with happy, con- 
tented faces, played with their new toys— 
all but Donald, and he looked more and 
more solemn. 


: was Christmas night; Donald and 
Charlie were in bed. Charlie was asleep, 

but Donald lay awake. Presently manly 

footsteps passed the half-open door. 

“Uncle, uncle—is that you?” called 
Donald. 

“Yes; why aren’t you asleep, young 
man?” 

‘I can’t sleep; I am worried, uncle. 
Please sit on my bed, quite close to me. I 
want to confide in you.”’ 

Uncle Bob smiled in the dark. 

** Speak on,” he said 

“Uncle, you seem to know more about 
Santa Claus than the rest of us; you are 
friends with him, aren’t you ?”’ 

“Yes; Santa Claus and I make little 
plans together sometimes. What is the 
matter ? ”’ 

‘Well, it is like this. I thought that 
Santa Claus had made a mistake when I 
saw the motor boat in my stocking and the 
cannon in Charlie’s, so I thought I'd put 
the mistake right. If I had left them as 
they were, I should have had the soldiers ; 
and I do want them.” 

“‘I thought something odd had _ hap- 
pened,” said Uncle Bob. ‘“‘ Another time 
you must leave Santa Claus to rectify his 
own mistakes. I am sorry about the sol- 
diers, but you must be content with the 
sailors.” 

‘I am awake,” came from the other bed. 
‘Donald can have the soldiers. I'd really 
rather have the sailors, but I did not like 
to say so,” said Charlie. 

So Donald had the soldiers and Charlie 
the sailors, and everyone was pleased. 

And Donald has made up his mind not 
to interfere with Santa Claus’ plans another 
Christmas. 
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How Stout People May Ensure Health, é 
Comfort, and Normal Weight. 


POEOOOCOOGOOS GOOGOSSSOSOOS ~ 


THERE 1s sO mut h good work to be done in 
the world in the way of alleviating suffer- 
ing that no helper can be spared. Yet how 


bandon active work in the good cause for 
the reason that they themselves are in ill- 
health. There is a disease which claims 


y victims amongst the benevolent band, 
We allude to obesity, which, with many 
people, seems to develop without any ac- 
countable cause. Per- 
sons are afflicted with 
seemingly uncon- 
querable tendency to 
oTOW fat who are not 
nly small eaters and 
teetotalers, but who 
have tried all sorts of 
dietary and drugging 
treatments in vain. 
They need not despair 
in the least; they have 
most obviously not 
yet tried the Antipon 
treatment for the per- 
manent cure of obesity 
permanent, because 
is the one remedy 
hich thoroughly 
triumphs over the per- 
sistent tendency just 
spoken of. That is the 
reason of its immense 
success and universal 
reputation. A short Dr 
urse of Antipon will 
bring back health, strength, and_ bodily 
omfort, will brace up the nervous system, 
ind will ensure normal weight without dread 
{a return of the unnatural fatty excess. 
Vur readers, moreover, who elect ‘to essay 
= Antipon régime, need not fear that they 
ll be half-famished into thinness by a non- 
nutritious or spare dietary. Antipon has a 
superb tonical effect on the digestive system, 
rt hundreds of once stout men and women 
have gratefully recognised, and food of the 
most wholesome kind becomes a necessary 
‘actor in the Antipon method. Food means 
health and strength ; Antipon will do the 


t 


Tes mem de « ™ . > 
St. There is a decrease of from 8 oz. to 











fe 
Stout Lady (to herself): “’Twould be the 
height of folly not to try Antipon now that 
is such a strong advocate for it. 


3 lb. within a day and a night, after which 
a steady reduction is the order of the day ; 
and as soon as the subject is quite satisfied 
with the diminution of weight the doses may 
cease altogether. Antipon is a _ harmless 
solution of purely vegetable ingredients. 

The Illustrated London News says :— 
“ Hosts of stout people, who have tried all 
kinds of disagreeable semi-starvation methods 
of fat-reduction are despairing of ever again 
attaining normal pro- 
portions. Let them 
abandon once and for 
all such dangerous and 
debilitating systems, 
and try Antipon, the 
tonic muscle-strength- 
ening cure for over- 
fatness. Antipon last- 
ingly eliminates from 
the system all super- 
fluous fat, and destroys 
the tendency to fat 
formation.” 

The Graphic says :— 
‘A wonderful specific 
in the treatment of 
corpulence is Antipon, 
which causes a daily 
diminution of fat until 
normal weight is at- 
tained. The cure is 
lasting, and the treat- 
ment is harmless. The 
tonic effects of Antipon 
are wonderful; the 
appetite is increased, digestion promoted, the 
blood purified, and the muscles strengthened.”’ 

The Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News 
says: ‘I must say a good word for the 
Antipon cure of obesity, which I have reason 
to know has come off satisfactorily in a long- 
standing case. 
tem is that it asks nothing in the way of 
sacrifice from the patient.” 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. 
and 4s. 6d., by chemists, stores, etc., or, in 
case of difficulty, may be had (on remitting 
amount) carriage paid and privately packed, 
direct from the Antipon Company, Olmar 


Street, London, S.E. 
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The advantage of this sys- ° 
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FOOT’S 
BED-TABLE | | 


The “Adapta” 


Can be instantly raised, 
wered revolved, or 
inc lined. Extends over 
bed, couch, or chair, and 
an, 7 is an ideal q able for 
(PATENTEI — . readi ng or taking meals 
- in bed. It cannot over 
balance. Comprises Bed 
Writing Table, Bed Rest, Sewing or 
Card Table, etc. 





Table, Re: adi ng Stand, 
Work Table, Music Stand, Easel, 





Wo. 1.— Enamel ts, with Poli 8 
No. 2.—Ditt je Tray, and Au 
«strated - £116 0 
No. 3.—Comp: 2 perior finis! 2260 
No. 4.—Comp as No, 2, but Nickle-Plated and Polished | 
Meta a3 30 





Gussie Paid in Great Britain. 
Write for Booklet A 24. 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. (Dept. A 24), 


Ss 171, New Bond Street, London, W. j 














TURKISH BATHS 
AT HOME. 


All the delights and benefits of every form of Hot Air, 
Vapour, Perfumed and Medicated Baths can be enjoyed 
privately, economically, and with absolute safety in your 
own room 

Our Patent Folding Cabinets embrace every desirable 
feature and possess several exclusive advantages, such as— 


Efficient and Absolutely Safe Outside ap Adjustable Beat; 

Heat Regulator ; the Bather is not fastened by the neck to the 

Cabinet; Exit is easy and immediate no assistaut is required; 
Durability ana. Perfect Hygiene. 


OR. GORDON STABLES says Foot's Bath Cabinet is the best.” 
Prices from 35/-. Write for ‘BATH BOOK, ” No. 24. 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., ‘Pert: 3 24),272, "er 

















Always Reliable. 
The Most Fastidious Enjoy 


MCCALL'S 
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OX TONGUES. 


Appetising. 
Always Ready. 
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WORLD-RENOWNED 
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FOR CHAPS, ROUCHNESS OF SKIN, ETC. 


NVALUABLE AT ALL SEASONS OF THE YEAR 
softens an ae Face d Skin, after 
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OVER 40 YEARS’ INCRE ASING DEMAND. 
Sold by ail Chemists and Stores in Metallic Tubes, 6d., 1., and 16 
or sent postage free for stamps by Sole Proprietors, 
OSBORNE, BAUER, & CHEESEMAN, 
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19, ‘Golden Sagare, Regent Street, ‘London, w. 
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O tell the truth, we do not trouble very 
much about the matter. Father 
bought it somewhere, and while we were 
asleep—or pretending to be—loving hands 
covered it with candles, and bags of 
sweets and toys and dolls and little flags, 
and made it shine and sparkle like the 
King’s crown. But when we stand before 
it and clap our hands, and cry ‘‘ O-o-o-oh !”’ 
we do not, as a rule, stop to bother as to 
how it is there comes to be such a thing as 
a Christmas tree at all 

As a matter of fact, a good many older 
people have tried to find out where the 
Christmas tree came from, but nobody 
seems to be quite certain yet as to how 
many years ago the good old custom was 
started. 

Some learned men—who really wouldn't 
be very excited, like you or me, over the 
spangles and the sweets and the many 
coloured flags—have told us that it came 
from ancient Egypt. They say that at 
certain winter festi- 
vities the Egyptians 


HOW WE GOT OUR CHRISTMAS TREE 


By HAROLD MURRAY 


name Yggdrasil. This, with its roots and 
branches, they thought, united the world 
of the living and the world of the dead. 
The branches of this tree, they supposed, 
bore gifts for men to take. There you 
have the idea which most probably led to 
the custom of having once a year a tree 
laden with presents. 

When the custom really started just as 
we see it in our homes to-day is doubtful, 
but the people in the ancient city of Strasburg 
are proud of the fact that more than three 
hundred years ago they introduced it. The 
Christmas tree does not seem to have been 
mentioned in any book until the year 1605, 
when an unknown writer called attention 
to the new custom at Strasburg. In those 
days, however, the Church did not approve 
of the Christmas tree—I expect because it 
was of heathen origin—and we are told 
that a preacher named Professor Dann- 
hauer, of Strasburg Cathedral, spoke very 
strongly against it. Nowadays, preachers 

do very differently, 
don’t they? I have 





used a slip of a palm 
tree with twelve 
shoots on it, this, of 
course, representing 
the year with its 
twelve months I 
do not think, how- 
ever, that our Christ- 
mas tree has any- 
thing to do with 
that twelve-shooted 
slip of palm. It is 
more probable that 
it is to be traced 
back through the 
old customs of the 
country which gave 
It to us—G«r Tmany 
Far away back in 
the ages ** once 
upon a time,” as 
the fairy tales say 
-the people called 
Teutons believed all 
kinds of things about 








seen at least two 
well-known preach- 
ers in London help- 
ing to deck huge 
Christmas trees for 
the poor children at 
mission churches— 
and didn’t they seem 
to enjoy it! 

Well, the Christ- 
mas tree became 
very popular indeed 
in Germany, but you 
may be surprised to 
know that it is only 
about seventy years 
since it was brought 
to England. When 
Victoria the Good 
married Prince Al- 
bert in 1840, many 
new German _  cus- 
toms were intro- 
duced into this 
country, and _ the 
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Windsor Castle in 1846 there was a huge 
tree forty feet high, which was laden with 
presents said to be worth no less than 
£9,000! That was something like a tree, 
wasn’t it ?—but I do not suppose it gave 
a bit more pleasure than the little tree 
you see in a poor man’s cottage window. 
Since then the Christmas tree has been 
a prominent feature of the Christmas fes- 
tivities of the Royal Family. Queen Vic- 
toria encouraged the custom. On Boxing 
Day, 1899, she gave a treat to the wives 
and children of the soldiers who were serving 
in South Africa, and there was to be seen 
a monster tree, twenty-five feet high, weighed 
down with beautiful gifts. To-day, in spite 
of many people who seem to want to do 


Every boy and girl should get “ Little Folks". Christmas Number. 
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away with the old 
customs we children 
think so much of— 
our pancake day, and 
our hot-cross-bun day 
and our May-garland 
day—our beloved 
J Christmas tree does not 
ste seem to be in any 
* danger. In Germany 
pe as. at Christmastime 


igs every house has _ its 
-— tree, and the trade in 


fir trees in every Ger- 
a Oe man town is enormous. 
In London something 
like 70,000 trees of 
various sizes are sold 
at Covent Garden. 

I suppose the great 
thing in growing a 
Christmas tree is to 
make it grow evenly. 
A crooked Christmas 
tree is of no use what- 
ever, and the men who 
have forests of these 
trees are obliged to 
give each plenty of 
space. A Christmas 
tree takes five years 
to grow. The wood- 
man who raises them 


TIME 


can count on going over the same strip 
of land once every five years. Suppose 
this year he takes his little boy four years 
old with him. Five years from now, all 
being well, he will take the boy again, 
now a lad, who can help him in his work. 
Five years later the boy can begin to chop 
for himself in the same spot, and at the end 
of another five years he will begin to count 
on the proceeds of the Christmas trees from 
this piece of land, and perhaps think about 
starting a little chap of his own in the 
business ! So you see, a few acres of pines 
upon which vigorous trees will grow will 
support a family for generations. And let 
us hope it will be a long while before the 
Christmas trees are not wanted. 


The s splendid Santa 


Claus cover, the beautiful coloured frontispiece, and the sixteen other full-page plates 
printed in colour make a glortous array of Christmas brightness. 
start in this number. 
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Eight Kings, Queens and 
Emperors. 


THEIR PHYSICIANS’ 


VERDICT ON 


SANATOGEN 


The King’s 
Physicia 


Dr. Ernest Ott, Marient 
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The Physician to 
The Emperor 
of Austria 


surgeon General Dr 
fy “ , 


The Physician 


to H.M. The 
King of Italy 


— 
Dr. G, Quirico: “1 } 


anatogen with 


The Physician 
to H.M. The 


King of Saxony 


Surgeon General } 
Tilmanr “T am 

always be, a great adr 
Sanatoger ae 


i Nave een us 





The health of the sovereign 
being a matter of national im- 
portance, the greatest physicians 
are always selected to attend him. 


The nerve tonic, therefore, 
which they cordially endorse and 
constantly prescribe may be relied 
on as being of superlative merit, 
and one which you may take 
with the absolute certainty that 
it will benefit you, as it has 
benefited the patients of these 
Royal Physicians. 

Eight Royal Physicians, in- 
cluding the King’s Physician, 
with one accord bestow the most 
enthusiastic praise on Sanatogen, 
the world renowned tonic food. 


Here is what these Royal Phy- 
sicians say. 

Besides these, twelve thousand 
other doctors have written in the 
strongest terms of praise of the 
results they have obtained by the 
use of Sanatogen, a record un- 
approached by any other prepara- 
tion in the world. 


Sanatogen can be obtained from 
all chemists, in tins, from 1s, od. 
to gs. 6d. A beautifully illustrated 
pamphlet containing much valu- 
able information will be sent to 
you, post free, on receipt of a 
postcard addressed to The Sanat- 
ogen Company, 12, Chenies Street, 
London, W.C. 
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THE ROYAL FOOD TONIC. 


The Physician 
to the 
Czar of Russia 


— Dr. Ferchmin : ‘‘ My daughter, 
who was very nervous and anx- 
mic, has been greatly benefited 
by the prolonged use of Sanat 
ogen. Her appetite improved, 
her weight increased, and the 
colour of her skin became 
healthier." 


The Physician 
to the late 
Emperor Frederic 


— Professor Tobold, M.D. : “* My 
experience points to the fact that 
patients suffering trom nervous 
exhaustion after influenza, and 
who present the troubl: some 
symptoms o! Neurasthenia, by 
ising Sanatogen in a compara- 
tively short time regain strength 
and vitality,”’ 


Physician to 
H.M. The Queen 
Mother of Italy 


—Dr. E. Persichetti: “I have 
used Sanatogen in several cases 
of Neurasthenia, with the result 
that in every case the nervous 
symptoms were greatly dimin- 
ished. I am convinced that Sanat- 

gen is a valuable food-tonic to 
restore lost strength." 


Physician to H.M. 
The King of 
Wurttemberg. 


Dr. von Fetzer, writes: “I 
have been using Sanatogen for a 
number of years, and have been 
very satisfied with the results | 
have obtained from it." 
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The Goal Reached at Last! 


There can be no doubt that this is an age of progress and marvellous invention, 
At no time has the desire to improve social conditions and make life more interesting 
and valuable been more phe in evidence. The introduction of the ‘‘ Kastner 
Autopiano” in 1904 marked a great step forward in Musical Culture. Thousands of 
3ritish homes have since resounded with the delights of beautiful music—music 
neither mechanical nor soulless—but overflowing with life, expression, and personality. 

The enthusiasm and satisfaction invariably shown by owners of the ‘‘Kastner 
Autopiano” has been most gratifying, and has spurred still further onwards the 
inventive genius and wonderful organisation responsible for its manufacture to another 
epoch-making success, The production of the new 


“ FULL-COMPASS-COMBINATION ” 


AUTOPIANO 


is now an established fact. Hitherto only 65 notes of the piano were played pneu- 
matically, but by means of the new Kastner Full-Compass action, the Patent Sell- 
Acting Music Guide, and Patent Combination Tracker Board, every note of the piano is 
now under perfect control of the Autopianist, 

The music rolls are all absolutely true 

and complete, arranged as written by the 

composer, no re-arrangements, no discords, 

no leakage, no harshness of sound, no 

mechanical accenting devices, no electrical 

appliances, no heavy tempo lever or pointer, 

no flabby stroke—but individual “ Soloist” 

device, humanlike flexible fingers, Kastner 

Reliance Motor, metal tubes, &c. 

The “ Autopiano” can also be played by hand 

like any ordinary piano, and represents 

the most modern and artistic instrument 

manufactured, No other instrument ap. 

proaches it in beauty of tone, artistic 

perfection or durability, If you have an 

instrument which you rarely use, why not 

exchange it for a “Kastner Autopiano,” 

which costs you little more and yields endless pleasure? You are invited to call and 
hear the “ Autopiano,” or write for the interesting Catalogue R. 


KASTNER & Co., Ltd., 


34, 35 & 36, MARGARET ST. (Cavendish Sq. Corner), London, W. 


(Second turning on left going from Oxford Circus towards Queen’s Hall.) 
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Every genuine ‘‘ Autopiano”’ is positively 
guaranteed for 10 years, and bears the 
names ‘‘Autopiano” and  ‘‘ Kastner,’’ 

which are the Hall-marks of excellency. 








THE CHRISTMAS BELLS 


By the Rev. J. G. STEVENSON 


ONG years ago there lived in a far 
L country an old, old man who was 
never deaf except at Christmastide. Even 
then there was only one sound he could not 
hear, and that was the pealing of the Christ- 
mas bells. When the streets were covered 
with snow, when happy children trod warily 
on their way to the Christmas morning 
service, when all eyes were bright and all 
hearts were happy, folk who met him in 
the road cried out ‘‘A merry Christmas ! 
How beautiful is the pealing of the bells !”’ 
As they spoke he looked at them sourly, 
and, answering nothing, he muttered to 
himself alone, ‘‘ Foolish people! I hear no 
bells, and yet I hear them speak! I do not 
believe there are any bells; and, if there 
are, no one is making them sound!”’ And 
mumbling quietly, and smiling at no one, he 
trudged to his solitary home, where he ate his 
dinner alone, and said how thankful he was 
no one else was there to share it, for he loved 
having all he had entirely to himself. Poor 
oldman! Fancy, if you were like him ! 

Christmas went and New Year came ; 
and soon the little lambs were shivering in 
the meadows. As they grew stronger on 
their shaky legs, spring calied over the earth 
and primrose and daffodil, and many another 
flower beside, made the world beautiful. 
Also, in the gardens of small children, the 
plants came forth so fast that scarcely any- 
one was tempted to pull them up to see if 
they were growing. Then at last June 
was here, and the sun shone everywhere 
with a silvern glory, and on half holidays 
small boys and girls gathered large butter- 
cups in green meadows, and made chains 
of daisies, and were rather frightened when 
a mole ran by. 

Even the old man who could never hear 
the Christmas bells felt that life was 
brighter, and decided one morning that 
he would take his dinner out into the 
fields, and have a picnic all alone. So he 
=< his food in a red handker- 

‘et. Before he had gone far he was feel- 
ing quite pleased, though he did not know 
why ; and the next minute he was thanking 
God he was alive 
This was rather strange, for it was a long 
time since he had prayed. Now, all men 
are the better for praying, and just as he 
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was feeling better, and was thinking he 
must soon pray again, close by the hedge 
he saw a small girl crying. 

Ordinarily he would have taken no notice ; 
but this day he stopped and said, “‘ Peace, 
little one! Why those sorry tears?” The 
small girl was rather frightened at being 
spoken to like this, but she guessed the old 
man wished to be kind, so she sobbed out, 
‘‘Oh, I’m so hungry ; my mother is poor, 
and works in the fields, and she had no 
food to give me before she started out this 
morning!’’ And her tears came afresh. 
Before he himself knew what he was doing, 
the old man had opened his kerchief, and 
was giving the small girl the bread and meat 
he had prepared for his own dinner. Some 
small girls can eat a lot, and this one ate as 
if she was very hungry. 

While she was eating, suddenly he heard 
a strange sound; but he took little notice, 
and kept on feeding her until she had 
finished the whole of his dinner. Then he 
heard the strange sound again, and an- 
other, and another, and all were exceeding 
pleasant to hear. At last there came a rush 
of melody, and the old man, understanding, 
said, ‘‘ Why, I am listening to the Christmas 
bells !’’ He asked the small girl if she 
heard anything, but she was too busy, 
feeling satisfied with so much dinner, and 
she said she heard nothing. But still the 
old man heard the bells of Christmas peal- 
ing; and at last he ran to the high road 
and told a passer-by about it. ‘‘ There are 
no bells near here!’ said the passer-by, 
‘“‘and, if there were, this is June, and not 
December. You are mad, old man. Run 
away and think!’’ So he ran away and 
thought—and, thinking, he understood. ‘I 
know,” he said to himself. “I know! 
Those only hear the Christmas bells aright 
who are generous to others, and show to 
them the spirit of Jesus. These many years 
I was greedy, and gave nothing to those who 
were poorer than I, and so I was deaf to the 
bells. But now that I have been kind, lo, 
Christmas bells in June!” And he walked 
along, a new old man, happy and smiling. 

I wonder, do children know that if you 
want to hear the Christmas bells aright you 
must first give something to someone who 
is poorer than yourself! 
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THE STORY OF ROBIN REDBREAST 


By EMILY HUNTLEY 


AVE you ever walked through the 

fields on a winter’s day and found 
a single brave little daisy looking up at 
you with itsstarry eye? Is it not a greater 
treasure than all the flowers of the sum- 
mer hedgerow ? There is never a time in 
England when, if you look, you may not 
find some sweet flower friend, from the 
golden dandelion to the delicate harebell, 
braving frost and snow in some sheltered 
corner and saying to us— 


«Sure is the summer, and sure is the sun; 
Night and the winter are shadows that run.” 


So we love the winter flowers, and we love, 
too, the merry little robin who cheers the 
snowy days more than all the birds that 
sing when the flowers bloom. We scarcely 
notice his song in summer amid all the music 
of lark and thrush and blackbird ; but its 
first note wakes us on the gloomy morning as 
he trills, ‘‘ Please, have you forgotten my 
breakfast ?”’ And of all the crowd of hungry 
birds that leave their footprints in the snow 
where the crumbs were scattered we 
best the brave little songster whose sweetest 
carol rings through the darkest days. 

Have you heard of Marie’s robin? Marie 
was a little French girl who lived with her 
mother in a cottage close by a wood. Marie’s 
mother was so poor that she could not buy 
her any stockings—only a pair of wooden 
shoes which she called sabots. When Christ- 
mas came little Marie had no stockings to 
hang up for Santa Claus to fill, so she put 
out her small wooden shoes. And in the 
morning what do you think found ? 
There, on her shoe, perched a robin red- 
breast, and when Marie went softly up to 
him he only put his head on one side and 
chirped as though to say, ‘“‘ A merry Christ- 
you!”’’ And Marie’s breakfast of 
and milk tasted all the sweeter be- 
cause she scattered some crumbs for robin, 
and the snowy day grew brighter for robin’s 
cheery song. All through that winter robin 
was Marie’s constant friend. 


love 


she 


mas to 
bread 


Sometimes he 


flew to the holly bush just to tell the other 
birds that that was still his own ground, but 
always he came home again, and Marie would 
not have exchanged him for the most expen- 
sive toy in all France. 





eyes she never moved, only her heart went 


Would you like to hear the story of our 
little English robin? The story begins 
with St. Valentine’s day. That was when 
he chose his mate and set abroad to seek 
a home. What a twittering there was that 
day, for the thrushes, too, were busy in the 
hedgerow, the starlings by the chimney. 
pots, and the rooks in the bare elm trees. 
But robin found a place to his liking clos 
to the house where little Maggie lived wh 
had been kind to him all the winter. Per. 
haps it was she who had hung the old kettle 
on the tree; at any rate, it was just the 
kind of place a robin loves, and at once he 
took possession. First, he perched on the 
old kettle spout and sang his loudest song 
and all the other robins understood that he 
was singing, ‘“‘ This is my very own home 
and I am prepared to defend it against all 
comers.” 

Then they, too, ruffled their feathers and 


sang, for they, too, had their homes in 
strange enough places. One was in the 


pocket of the gardener’s old coat, which 
hung in the tool-house ; one was in a soap 
box ; one right in the centre of a pot of ferns; 
for all robins seem to love odd corners, and 
like to be near their human friends. 

At first it was Mrs. Robin who did nearly 
all the work. She brought the dead leaves 
and moss and dried roots and strands of 
hay which made the foundation ; she fol 
lowed the maids at mat-shaking, and darted 
down for tempting bits of wool and hai; 
she followed the groom’s brush, and caught 
the loose horsehairs ; while robin jerked 
from place to place or sang his sweetest 
songs, and only now and then fussily brought 
a twig and stuck it loosely into the nest. 
Really, when it was finished it was a Vel 
untidy nest, after all; but Mrs. Robi 
smoothed out a soft hollow with her breast, 
and thought there never had been such 4 
home. 

And now her nesting time had come, fo! 
there were five tiny speckled eggs to be s# 
on. It was rather trying, sitting there § 
long, and all kinds of things happened 
frighten her. Once the black cat came 
prowling up the tree, but though he w& 
near enough for her to see his great gree? 
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BIRD’S CUSTARD reigns supreme by reason of its rich 
creaminess—its pure, delicate flavor. Has a_never-failing 
charm for every taste. 
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A Delightful Christmas and New Year Gift for 
MUSIC LOVERS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


71 PAGES. PRICE ONE SHILLING. POST FREE, t4d. 
FRANCIS and DAY'S 28th DANCE ALBUM 


For PIANOFORTE. Containing 14 of their Latest and Best Dance Pieces. 
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SUMMER DEFICIT FUND. 


HELP urgently needed to meet loss of income 
during the Holiday season. 

Over 14,700 Orphaned, Destitute, Outcast, 

and Cruelly Treated Children have been rescued. 
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A DELIGHTFUL 
XMAS PRESENT! 


The SY P (Simple Yet Perfect) Teapot 
has two positions: When laid down the 
liquid and the tea-leaves are in contact 
when placed upright the liquid is separated 
from the leaves, which remain upon 4 
perforated grid in upper part of pot. 

IMMEDIATE RESULT. —A fragrant 
perfectly wholesome beverage down to the 
last drop. - 

ULTIMATE RESULT. —Health sa 
guarded. No fear of the doctor saying 
** Give up Tea!”’ 





Write for Catalogues. 
fg 


SYP Depot, 6, 7 & 8, Strand-on-Greet, 
Chiswick, London. 
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pit-a-pat, and Mr. Robin set up such an 
awful screech that little Maggie ran out to 
see what had happened, and pussy was glad 
to slink away. 

On another day Maggie’s father lifted 
her up and told her she might stroke Mrs. 
Robin ever so gently, and that, too, was a 
[ little frightening to so young a mother. 

But one fine morning there was a stir in 
the nest, and one tiny chick came out, then 
another and another till there were five! 
That was a proud 

‘ day for Mrs Robin 
Not every mother 

uld boast that 
every egg had 
hatched, and to het 
; those little naked 
reatures with their 
great gaping beaks 
were the hand- 
somest children in 
all the world 

There is no mort 
resting now for her, 
nor for Mr. Robin 
either, for five hun- 
gry mouths take 
some feeding. Long 
) before daylight 
Maggie would wake 
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" ind hear robin’s 


ong. There might 


n 


till be some night 


10ths abroad, and 


j these would do well 
lor an early break- 
last. Then the gar- 
lener will be dig 
fing soon, and 
Robin will hop ee 
alter his spade, f 

; that is where you 
can find juicy worms And Mrs. Robin will 
seek for grubs and « iterpillars, and save the 
gardener many a pest in the later year 

You will scarcely believe that one day 
those greedy robin babies had four hundred 
meats, and I am sure you will understand 


I 

rong when at last their feather coats began 
AO ge and their little wings to flutter, 
oth father and mother were glad to know 


that their work would soon be ended. We 
wonder, indeed 


however robin could find 
‘leart to sing so cher rfully with so much to 
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Yet, however late in the evening he 
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THE STORY OF ROBIN 








REDBREAST 


might have to fly abroad, he never went to 
bed without first having a good cold bath 
in the little water dish by Maggie’s door. 

It was weary work teaching those babies 
to fly ; again and again they fluttered help- 
lessly from the branches, yet the little 
teachers never lost patience. Even when 
they could fly, they still wanted father and 
mother to feed them, and it was only after 
many lessons that they learnt to peck for 
themselves. And if you could have heard 
them learning to 
sing you would 
have laughed very 
much. 

But at last the 
day came _ when 
father and mother 
said good-bye to 
their children and 
went off to the 
woods for a holi- 
day. It was moult- 
ing time, and no 
self-respecting 
Robin will allow 
himself to be seen 
when his coat is all 
draggled and his 
feathers falling out. 
The young ones in 
the home garden 
moulted, too; their 
first speckled 
feathers dropped 
out, and in their 
places came the 
first orange red 
breast and the 
pretty buff wing 
tips. And, do you 


ROBIN REDBREAST AT HOME 
. know, when Mr. 


Robin came back 
one day from the woods, wearing his own 
new winter coat, and saw some smart 
young robins strutting about in his holly 
bush, he did not know they were his own 
children, but he drove them away to find 
places of their own! But that was really 
the very best thing for them, for winter was 
coming, and each robin must have his own 
feeding ground. 

Wintry days are here, but robin’s song 
will sound as clear as ever. He has learnt 
to trust his little human friends, and they 
will not forget him this Christmas-time. 
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HOW, WHEN AND WHERE CORNER 


A Christmas Chat between Ourselves 


By “ALISON” 


Y DEAR COMPANIONS, 

Our first Christmas in our Corner 
together, already! It seems almost im- 
possible to believe, so quickly have the months 
flown. But now it is here—or will be with- 
in a short time of when your eyes find these 
pages. We must grect each other. Let me 
tell you a secret. I am at this moment of 
writing trying to guess (with a bit of excite- 
ment, let me say) how many of my Com- 
panions, if any, will write to wish me a Happy 
Christmas! If I could, I should like to 
write to each of you and give you my good 
wishes. That would be a big order, though. 
So I want each boy and girl to feel that I 
mean you when I say, ‘I wish you a very 
happy Christmas and a bright, glad New 
Year.’ And if you each try to give some one 
the jolliest Christmas possible you will find 
it to be your own most beautiful one. 

I have been wondering if you ever hear 
the talk of the Trees and the Flowers as you 
walk in the country ; for they do talk, you 
The very, very grown-up folk may 
Perhaps they never heard 


know. 
not believe it. 
Or their memories may have grown rusty. 
But even in London and Manchester and 
in all the big towns, 
you may 


Liverpool and Glasgow 
in fact, as well as in the country 
catch whispers in the old gardens or the 
parks. You need to shut out the noise of 
the traffic and walk softly, for Tree and 
Flower conversations are usually hushed 
and low. 

There is one important thing to know, if 
you want to hear their talk ; and that is 
that it is only by the gentle and kind that 
the fairies and the spirits of the flowers will 
be understood. If you are clumsy and 
harsh, then you cannot learn their language 
If you are loving and patient, it will be learn- 
able, bit by bit. 

Funnily enough, I was thinking of you all 
the other afternoon when out for a walk 
and it was then I heard a conversation about 
which I want you to hear 
a bit nice to listen to other people’s con- 
versation, as a rule, and it is entirely un 
pardonable to repeat private talk. But 
and I think the Trees 


Of course, it isn't 


this is an exception ; 





and Flowers would be very glad to know 
that they had cheered a Human as they 
cheered me and, I hope, as they will cheer 
you. 

The conversation had already started 
when I walked down the lane. The Pine 
trees were repeating most vigorously, 
“It will be your turn soon—it will be your 
turn soon,’”’ moving their arms to and fro 
in emphasis. So I looked shyly to see who 
it was they were addressing. This happened 
on an autumnal day. The wind blew so 
coldly, and the sky was so grey with fast- 
moving clouds, that it was quite wintry 
That fact accounts for Mrs. Holly being 
awake. As some of you know, Mrs. Holly 
sleeps through the summer, and wakes in 
time for a busy career at Christmas. 

‘It will be your turn soon,’’ the Pines 
continued. Then there came the sound of 
another voice, so miserable and croaky was 
it that I could hardly believe my eyes and 
ears when I found it came from the Holly 
tree below the Pines. She usually is 90 
chirpy and gay that I knew she must have 
the blues very badly to speak in that tone. 

“Oh, dear!’’ she cried, with tears glisten- 
ing in her eyes, ‘“ whatever is the good of 
poor dull me? Your beautiful pink faces 
brighten this dark lane,” she continued, 
touching the Campions by her side. “ And 
you '’—pointing to the Convolvulus that 
clambered over the Hawthorn opposite 
‘everyone admires your white bells and 
the bright green of your leaves. Just look 
at poor dowdy me!”’ 

A patch of blue Forget-me-nots peeped out 
of the greenery a little way off, and Ms 
Holly pointed to them next, with a deep 
sob: ‘And you—vyou're the favourite 0 
all!” 

Then, to my surprise, the other three 
Hollies joined in the doleful chorus. Ths 
was a proof that they had all waked to 
soon, before their own beautiful garment 
were finished 

You would have been as curious as I was by 
that moment, probably. Without a word 
I waited. Softly there sounded a peal from 
the white bells opposite. Soon the words 
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of the Convolvulus’ song reached me dis- 
tinctly, and the refrain ended thus: 


I'll be happy while I may, 
Though I only | a day, 


And I'll sin r those who love me.” 


Then, ever so faintly, though steadily 
the refrain was caught up by the Forget- 
me-nots in their little corner. They altered 
e words slightly, and sang: 


‘Il am happy while I sing, 
Though I’m such a little thing 
g, 
For I live for those who love me.’ 


By that time I longed to say something, 
for Mrs. Holly looked most dejected still, 

ugh she had listened to every word that 

1 been uttered 

“You foolish old thing,’’ I began, biting 
my lip as I realised that that was rather a 
lisrespectful salutation for the venerable 
Mrs. Holly. ‘‘Have you forgotten,” said 
I, “that Christmas is coming, and by the 
time you are ready you will wake to find 

rself Queen of the Day, and we shall 
ll be paying you homage? MHave you 

gotten the old song we sing: ' 


So now is me our joyfullest feast, 


Let every be jolly ; 





Each room with Ivy leaves is drest, 


\nd every post with Holly’ ? 


Then will be your royal season.”’ 
“ How silly of me!” she cried. ‘I had 


lorgotten rhe lous mood was passing 


t \t that moment there came a sturdy 
Hear, hear!” from the Ivy. “I am too 
Dusy to talk t« as I have so many new 
eaves to feed she added, dancing in a 
lant fashion about her old Oak 
t It S$ nearly my teatime, so I could not 
Stay much longer. Mrs. Holly was getting 
wsy again. Evidently she had comfort 
‘¢ thoughts to sleep with now, and the 
t Pines’ slumber song chorus— 
s “Itw be your turn soon, 
If you wait in patience still, 
: It will be your turn soon "— 


was the last I he 


As I fled al ng tl 


rd that afternoon. 

Mrs. Holly woul? 1e road I imagined how 
Pies vould look as Christmas-time 
~*W hear, when the wee flowers she did 
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not feel proud of then had become the 
lovely berries we like so much. And all sorts 
of Christmas thoughts came after that one. 
The Tree talk reminded me of a beautiful 
old legend. Perhaps some of you have 
heard it. The story says that every Christ- 
mas Eve the Christ-Child visits our earth, 
and stays in the home which He finds most 
fully prepared for His coming. Sometimes 
there are few really ready, and He has to 
wander a long, long way before He can rest. 
Often He passes by the places lavishly 
decorated and finely furnished for His 
coming. With His wonderful insight He 
can tell where it is only show, and where it is 
done for strong love of Him. And sometimes 
the place of His abiding is the very last place 
you or I would have chosen. Perhaps it 
is poor and unheard of ; but He sees there 
some beautiful love—that of a young girl, 
or a boy, or a man or woman who really 
cares, and there He spends His birthday 
again. 

Can you think of anything more lovely 
than that the Christ-Child should be your 
guest ? Whoknows? Perhaps, as the Pine 
Trees sang, “It will be your turn soon,” 
and Christmas may bring you unexpected 
joy and honour. But for His coming the 
heart must be filled with love and sweet- 
ness, and must spend it for others, and pos- 
sibly, afterwards, one of those others may 
prove to have been the Christ unknown. 
Then your happiness will be very, very 
great, and you will understand that wonder- 
ful saying of Jesus, “Inasmuch as ye did 
it unto the least of these My brethren ye 
did it unto Me.”’ And there will be no gladder 
singers on Christmas Day in the grand 
chorus that rises from all the earth: 


‘Glory to God in the highest, 
On earth peace and good will to men,”’ 


Remember the Forget-me-nots, and write 
and tell me if you think their song is truc 
With love, dear Companions, 

I am, Your Friend, 


fn: 














Reaching the Masses 

_— are few clergymen as successful 
in reaching the masses as the Rev. 

F. Swainson, the Vicar of St. Barnabas, 


Holloway. The parish he works in is a 
vast one of some 13,000 souls, and a large 
portion of it is described in Charles Booth’s 
book, ‘‘ Marked black and blue,’”’ which 
means crime 

“We have a Bible class with a member 
ship of 800 men,” says Mr. Swainson, 

which meets every Sunday afternoon 
during the year. We meet for prayer for 
a quarter of an hour, and then led by a 
band, and a number of men in procession, 
and a small army of scouts, we go throughout 
the whole bounds of the parish. I take a 
megaphone, through which I give out little 
Gospel messages and invitations to the Bible 
class. We visit the public-houses as they 
are closing, and gather in the men and 
bring them into the Bible class. And it is 
a Bible class which shows the simple power 
of God’s Word. We do not even indulge in 
solos, we never discuss politics or anything 
outside the Bible; and yet we have some 
hundreds of men Sunday after Sunday, 
sitting very quietly drinking in God’s Word. 
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We get all sorts and conditions present. Ip 
one of our marches round, one Sunday | 
came across about twenty men, without 
coats, waistcoats, or collars 
loafing 
outside a 
public- 


They were 
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theyshould 
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He said 




















‘Guv'ner, a 
I put it up MR. GEORGE ARNOLD 
the spout 

last night to pay the rent.’ I said, 
‘If you will come up and sit with us, I 
I'll do this 


rhey agreed and 


will preach without my coat 
if you will all come up.’ 
they all came up. So I took my coat oll 
and I preached in my shirt sleeves, to the 
dismay of some of the orthodox. The result 
is this. One man told me he had not been 
into a place of worship for three and-thirty 
years till then, and that man has been 
a changed man ever since More than 
that, he shows the change in giving Up 
drink, and getting his two elder sons to 
come to the Bible class.” 
<sjJe 

A Chorister at Ninety 
M*® GEORGE ARNOLD, whose portrait 

we present, is probably the oldest 
regular member of a church choir to celebrate 
Christmas this year. He has been a member 
of the choir of Holy Trinity Church, Bosham 
Sussex, for more than eighty years, he having 


first sung treble in the choir in 1829. 
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Makes You Fit—Keeps You Fit. 
Five minutes’ daily use will keep 
To the man or 
woman with sedentary occupation 
the Loop is a necessity. 


use—no fear of over- 
strain. The Loop has the endorsement of the medical 
profession. It adjusts itself to the requirements of the 
user—is portable—requires no fixing, and is as efficient 
in the result as simple in form and use. 

Made of finest spring steel, nickel silver plated, in three strengths: Athletes'—Family Invalids’. 


Price 12/6 


Of all Sports Outfitters, Men's Outfitters, Chemists, &c., or direct, post free, 6d, extra. 


THE LOOP DEVELOPER OCO., (Dept. 18), Kirkstall Road, Leeds. 





For Old and Young, 
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ARETHUSA” JACK 
APPEALS FOR HELP. 

The “ARETHUSA” and “CHICHESTER” TRAINING 
SHIPS prepare poor boys of good character for the 
ROYAL NAVY and MERCHANT SERVICE. 

80 Boys each year sent into the Royal Navy- 
6,000 Boys have entered the Merchant Service. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be 
thankfully received. 
FouNbED 1843. President—THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B. 
Treasurer—W. E. HUBBARD, Esq., 4, St. Helen's Place, BC. 
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Sunday School Pages 


POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


DECEMBER 5th. PAUL ON THE GRACE 
OF GIVING 
2 Corinthians viii. 1—15 

Points 70 EMPHASISE 1) The apostle’s appeal 

for the poor saints at Jerusalem. (2) The 

example of Christ. (3) Giving with a willing 

mind, 

Giving to the Lord 

N this lesson the Apostle Paul has 
| something to say on the subject of 
giving. We know that the Lord loveth a 
cheerful giver, and that what we give to 
His cause is given to Himself. Freely we 
have received from the Lord, and just as 
freely ought we to give, though this is not 
the policy that is generally pursued. There 
are many, however, who give liberally 
out of their limited income, and such a 
ase was reported quite recently in the 
report of a missionary society. A foreman 
employed as a painter in the works of a 
railway in the North of England, being the 
holder of a Church Missionary Society 
box, brought it to the clergyman of the 
parish to be opened. ‘I don’t know how 
much you will find in it,’’ he said, ‘‘ but I 
expect about £26, or perhaps a little more. 
I put in ten shillings every week out of 


my wages of £3, and now and then I have 
added an extra half-sovereign.’’ The as- 
tonished minister hardly knew what to 


think or say, but he proceeded to empty 
the box, which was found to contain the 
ilmost incredible sum of £35. This sur- 
prising amount was all given by a man 
earning only £3 a week 

The story, however, does not end here. 
[he liberal donor was seventy years of age, 
nd as he was feeling the infirmities of his 
idvanced years, he had been told by his 
joctor that he really must give up his 
work, for it was too much for him, especially 
as he had to be 1 duty at the early hour 


0° six In the morning, remaining at his post 
til the same hour in the evening. The 
th ught of giving up was a heavy trial to 
him, as he had no other means of gaining 


i livelihood Going to the head of his 
‘cpartment he said he would be obliged 
to leave; but instead of his resignation 
being accepted, as seemed likely, he was 


ld that a younger man would be appointed 
hen ee him, and that in future he would 
a Bester hours and less work. And 
hus God, in His goodness, relieved the 
anxious mind of His servant who had shown 
uch wonderful self-denial, and most un- 


>22 
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expectedly provided for him in his old age. 
It is as true to-day as ever that “‘ Whatever, 
Lord, we lend to Thee, repaid a thousand- 
fold will be.”’ 
A Practical Prayer 

It is easy to shift our responsibility on to 
others in the matter of contributing to 
God’s cause, but each individual has his 
or her share to bear, and should bear it. 
A member of a church got to be interested 
in foreign missions. Then he began to 
pray, ‘Lord, if Thou has not anybody to 
send, send me.’ Then he changed his 
prayer, ‘“‘ Lord, send me, but if Thou canst 
not send me, send somebody.” Finally, 
he said, ‘‘ Lord, send whom Thou wilt, but 
help me to bear my share of the expenses.” 
Then the Gospel became to him a reality, 
and giving to the cause of Christ a pleasure. 


DECEMBER 12th. PAUL’S LAST WORDS 
2 Timothy iv. 1—18 
Points To Empuasise. (1) The importance of 
preaching the Word. (2) Paul's confidence 
with regard to his reward. (3) The apostle 
deserted by his friends. (4) Deliverance 
through Christ. 
‘‘GENERAL, didn’t I lead them straight ? ” 
These are the words said to have been 
addressed by Commander Rawson to his 
chief, Lord Wolseley, when dying in the 
trenches at Tel-el-Kebir. The Apostle Paul 
was a true leader in the battle, a sure guide 
in all perplexities, a real shepherd of the 
sheep ; and so he could say with all con- 
fidence, as the end came in sight, ‘‘ I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith: henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
shall give me at that day.” 

Though forsaken by his earthly friends, 
Paul bears proud testimony to the fact that 
in his hour of trial ‘‘the Lord stood with 
me and strengthened me.’ And that has 
been the experience of Christ’s followers 
from that day till this. Earthly friends 
may forsake and earthly supports give way, 
but Jesus Christ never leaves nor forsakes 
those who put their trust in Him. 


The Only Way 
Paul gives a warning against unsound 
doctrine. That warning is needed to-day 
as much as ever. ‘In our zeal to get people 
into church fellowship,” says Gipsy Smith, 











““we have widened the doors, we have 
lowered the standard, we have preached the 
love of God till the people are love-sick. 
The presentation of a hodge-podge religion 
will never save anybody. Nothing but the 
piercing, pungent, personal, penetrating, 
unadulterated Gospel of Jesus Christ will 
save men from sin.” 


DECEMBER 19th. REVIEW 


NOTHING stands out more distinctly in the 
lessons of the past quarter than the un- 
conquerable courage and devotion of the 
Apostle Paul. In spite of his chains, he 
was ever preaching and presenting Jesus 
Christ. No matter what it cost him, he 
was a faithful and a loyal servant of his 
Master. Devotion to an unpopular cause 
often means sacrifice and suffering; it 
did so in the case of Paul. A young man 
in a London omnibus noticed the blue 
ribbon total abstinence badge on a fellow- 
passenger’s coat, and asked him, in a banter- 
ing tone, how much he got for wearing 
it. ‘*‘ That I cannot say,’’ replied the other, 
“but it costs me about twenty thousand 
pounds a year.”’ The wearer of the badge 
was Frederick Charrington, son of a rich 
brewer, who had given up all connection 
with the business that had made his father 
wealthy because he wanted to obey his 
conscience, 


What Christianity has Done 


Paul was one of the founders of the 
Christian religion, and he laboured with 
ull his might to make the foundation sure 
and strong. What triumphs the once- 
despised Christian religion has accom- 
plished since his time! James Chalmers, 
the martyred missionary of New Guinea, 
in addressing a large meeting in London 
on one occasion, said: ‘ I have had twenty- 
one years’ experience among the South Sea 
Islanders, and for at least nine years of my 
tife I have lived with the savages of New 
Guinea. I have seen the semi-civilised 
and the uncivilised ; I have lived with the 
Christian native, and I have lived, dined 
and slept with the cannibal. But I have 
never yet met a single man or woman, or a 
single people, that your civilisation without 
Christianity has civilised. Wherever there 
has been the slightest spark of civilised life 
in the Southern Seas, it has been because 
the Gospel has been preached there ; and 
wherever you find in the island of New 
Guinea a friendly people, or a people that 
will welcome you, there the missionaries of 
the Crcss have been preaching Christ.”’ 
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DECEMBER 26th. 


THE BIRTH OF CHRIST 


Matthew ii. 1—12 


Points TO EmpHAsIse. (1) The fear of the 
wicked Herod. (2) The joy of the Wise 
Men, (3) Treasures for the infant Jesus. 


Jesus Christ the Saviour 


Jesus CHRIST came to this earth that He 
might save us from our sins. He is the one 
and only Saviour of men, and no one who 
has ever come to Him has been turned away. 
With outstretched arms He stands inviting 
all to come to Him—‘* Whosoever will may 
come.”’ 

In ‘Black Rock’”’ Ralph Connor draws 
an inimitable picture of Christmas Eve in 
a lumber camp. Mr. Craig, the brave min- 
ister, is telling anew the wonderful story of 
the birth of Christ; and his voice grows 
soft as he recalls his own boyhood, when he 
‘**used to be a little afraid of the angels, 
because a boy told me they were ghosts; 
but my mother told me better, and I didn’t 
fear them any more. But one Christmas 
Eve,’ he went on, in a lower, sweeter tone, 
‘there was no one to tell me the story, 
and I grew to forget it, and went away to 
college, and learned to think that it was 
only a child’s tale and not for men. Then 
bad days came to me, and worse, and I began 
to lose my grip of myself, of life, of hope, 
of goodness, till one black Christmas, in the 
slums of a far-away city—when I had given 
up all, and the devil’s arms were about me 
—lI heard the story again. And as I listened 
with a bitter ache at my heart, for I had 
put it all behind me, I suddenly found 
myself peeking under the shepherds’ arms 
with a child’s wonder at the Baby in the 
straw. Then it came over me like great 
waves that His name was Jesus because it 
was He that should save men from their 
sins. Save! Save! The waves kept beating 
upon my ears, and before I knew I had 
called out, ‘‘Oh, can He save me?” It 
was in a little mission meeting on one of the 
side streets, and they seemed to be used to 
that sort of thing there, for no one was suI- 
prised ; and a young fellow leaned across 
the aisle to me and said, ‘‘ Why, you just 
bet He can!” His surprise that I should 
doubt, his bright face and confident tone, 
gave me hope that perhaps it might be 80. 
I held to that hope with all my soul, and ’— 
stretching up his arms, and with a quick 
glow in his face and a little break in his 
voice—‘ He hasn't failed me yet ; not once, 
not once!’”’ 

That is the universal testimony of all 
who have put their trust in Him. He has 
never failed them, and He never will. 

And that is the great message of Christmas. 
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Baby Coos 


when nurse prepares his nice 
warm bath, and he sees his 
Wright’s Coal Tar Soap. 


Protects from Infection. 4d. per Tablet. 
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The Crutch-and-Kindness League 


By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


‘THIS is pre-eminently the age of the 
| child. And the child has been wait- 
ing a long time for that age to come. 
For centuries on centuries he was unheard 
of. The father was everything then; it 
was only at the rarest intervals the mother 
flitted into sight the child was no child, 
he was only the offspring of the parents. 
I fancy it must be a survival of that remote 
period which causes the little ones still to be 
eravely told that ‘‘ Children should hear, 
but not speak; they should see, but not be 
seen ’’—a sage utterance which in these 
days is more honoured in the breach than 


in the observance 


The Golden Age of the Child 

But the child has now come into his own. 
His golden age began when the Gospel 
ittered the loving words, ‘‘ The young Child 
ind His mother We are familiar enough 
with the thought that it was then the 
emancipation of woman began, and so 
truly, but you can no more emancipate 
woman without emancipating the child 
than you can rear flowers in the sunshine 
while keeping their fragrance under lock 
and key 

The child is now in the forefront— 
in pictures, sculpture, books, society—every- 
where. He stands for everything that is 
blithe and gay, happy and radiant. And as 
we watch his ways, his gambols, carelessness 
and sweet sauciness, we go back to our hum- 
drum life with some scent of the same 
qualities in ourselves 

I suppose this is why we love chiefly to 
watch children at play. We reckon they 
should be alwavs playing ; it is unnatural 
for them to be serious, careful and pre- 
occupied—they will have enough of that, 
we say, by-and-by; let them store up sun- 
shine at the start. And it is all right, and as 
it should be 


A Picture to Ponder On 


But here is a picture worth glancing at. 

. A poor, little room which has to serve 
for kitchen, bedroom and parlour in one. 
A patient mother with a careworn, “ auld- 
larrant”” baby sometimes on one arm, 
sometimes on the other, while she works 
about with the free hand. On the bed a 
large eyed, pale, thin-faced laddie, watching 
ee mother’s every movement. He 

str; he is in splints—a cripple. 
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The days are so long to him, puir laddie. 
His hands are free, but he has nothing to 
handle: no toys, no pictures, no pet; 
mother’s too poor; she can only give what 
every true mother does give—herself. And 
she does it as best she can, poor soul, invent- 
ing tales, raising visions by chatter, chatter 
—till she has to go out, and the little 
prisoner of God has only the low ceiling to 
look at. 

This is no fancy sketch; it is a minia- 
ture photograph of the daily condition of 
thousands on thousands of child-cripples in 
London alone. Who, that has anything of 
the child in himself or herself, but feels a 
throb of compassion for the little sufferers 
who have all the child’s desires and the 
child’s instincts, but with no outlet because 
father, a labouring man, and mother, a toil- 
ing, loving woman, are toc poor to find even 
the commonest toys round which a child’s 
wondrous imagination can play? Who, 
with a warm heart, but longs to lean over 
the child and explain a picture to him or 
twiddle a toy ? 


An Appeal to Parenthood 

Most people have so much of the parental 
instinct in them, whether or not they have 
children of their own. But how are they to 
give scope to the good feeling ? Some live 
in lonely places, some are cumbered with 
necessary work, some are invalids, some are 
at school. The Crutch-and-Kindness League 
opens the way to all. It makes the Postal 
Union reach out loving hands to take and 
deliver these helps for the little afflicted 
ones. For to each member of the League 
is given the name, address, and particulars 
of one of these little ones for the purpose of 
writing a letter once a month; or, if too 
busy, sending a toy, a picture post-card, 
or old illustrated paper or magazine. It 
needs little imagination to understand the 
uplifting this gives to the little hearts. This 
thought of having a friend somewhere out in 
the big world has such a widening influence 
on the young heart, and the letters are read 
and re-read, and the toys fondled and 
proudly shown month after month, wonder- 
fully shortening the long days. 

It is a sweet work of love for old and 
young, those dwelling in the uttermost parts 
of the earth no less than for those in the 
metropolis itself. And there is only one 
fee for membership (one shilling), just enough 
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to meet expenses, while a beautiful card of 
membership, for framing, is given each. 

All further particulars concerning the 
League may be had for a stamp from SIR 
Joun Kirk, Secretary, Ragged School Union, 
32, John Street, Theobald’s Road, London, 
W.C. 

New Members for the Month 


Miss F. Ashton, Sheffield; Miss M. N. Atkinson, 
Sandown, Isle of Wight 

Miss Ruth Beer, Beckenham, Kent; Miss C. H. 
Berkeley and Mrs. A. L. Bowen, Barbados, B.W.I. ; 
Master W. Bridgwater, Sidcup, Kent; Miss E. R. 
Broome, Enfield, Middlesex ; Miss Dorothy Burbidge, 
West Ham, Essex. 

Miss Agatha and Miss Phyllis Chandler, Jamaica, 
B.W.I.; Miss Noel Charley, E. Grinstead, Sussex ; 
Miss M. Cheever, Melbourne, Australia; Miss I izzie 
Clark, Crookston, Paisley; Mr. Alfred Clarke, Natal, 
S. Africa; Master Curryer, Acton; Miss Cutler, 
New Brunswick 

Mrs. Donovan, Wellington, New Zealand; Mr. 
Herbert Dutton, Bath. 

Miss G. Fisher, Stourport 

Miss M. Gardner, Kineton, Warwick; Miss H. G. 
Grimmett, Euston Road, N.W. 

Miss Hellier, Mowbray, Cape Town, C.C.; Mrs. 
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Hill, Harrogate: Miss Emily Hilton, Tunbridge 
Wells; Miss Ellen Hopwood, Balham Hill: Miss 
Janie Hutson, North End, Portsmouth, 

Miss Impey, Mowbray, Cape Town, C.C. 

Mrs. James, Abersychan, Monmouth; Miss Eliza 
Jellico, Mountmellick 

Miss Agnes Kennedy, Wanstead, Essex; the Lady 
Evelyn and the Lady Phyllis King, Leatherhead: 
Miss Kipling Cox, Wolverhampton. 

Miss J. Lawrence, Willington, Durham; Miss 
Flossie Legerton, Cambridge. 

Miss Margery Macey, Chester; Miss Alice McKay, 
Overbury, Watford; Miss K. McDonald, Durban, 
S. Africa; Miss Kathleen Marriott, Shanklin, Isle 
of Wight ; Miss E. Mealiffe, Donaghadee, Co. Down, 
Ireland ; Miss Minnie Morley, Hove, Sussex. 

Mrs. Nightingale, Ipswich. 

Mr. A. Pender, H.M.S. Kent, China Squadron 
Miss Mary Piercey, Hong Kong; Miss N. Pratt, 
Kensington, 

Miss M. Read, Salisbury; Miss Alice Riley, 
Rochdale 

Miss Elizabeth Service, Gilmerton, Midlothian; 
Miss Maude Shrimpton, Reading; Miss Agnes Stoten, 
Hampstead Heath; Mr. and Mrs. Swan, Greenock, 
N.B.; Nurse Sweatman, Chester. 

Miss Charity Trump, Sidmouth; Mrs. Wiber, 
Rudgwick. 

Miss Kit Woodland, Mowbray, Cape Town, C.C.; 
Miss Beta Wright, Dunedin, New Zealand. 





The League of Loving Hearts 


DIVISION of the contributions re- 
4 ceived from members of the League 
of Loving Hearts was made recently, and 
a cheque for one-tenth of the total amount 
was sent to each of the societies which the 
League helps. 

The following are some of the letters 
of thanks which have been received from 
different societies : 

Sir John Kirk writes :—‘‘ Most heartily 
do I thank you and the members of the 
League of Loving Hearts for your kind 
contribution sent on behalf of the work. 
We greatly appreciate this practical sym- 
pathy and interest in our poor and needy 
bairns.”’ 

Mr. William Baker writes on behalf of Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes :—‘‘ I acknowledge with 
most grateful thanks the welcome sum which 
you have sent in aid of our work from the 
members of the League of Loving Hearts 
in connection with THE QUIVER. The gift 
will help to relieve the heavy burdens which 
press upon our shoulders during the present 
season, when naturally the claims of the 
children fall into the background, although 
the work of child-rescue and training con- 
tinues without abatement.” 

Mr. H. C. Crosfield, in acknowledging the 
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cheque for the Church Army, says :—‘“‘ We 
are most grateful to you and to them for 
this kindly assistance. May we ask you to 
convey to your members the expression of 
our warmest acknowledgments, and not 
only that, but the gratitude of the homeless, 
starving, and outcast people whom this gift 
will help us to comfort and uplift?” 

Mr. Alexander Grant, Secretary for the 
Orphan Working School, writes :—‘‘ It has 
been a great pleasure to me to receive your 
kind letter with cheque, the contributions 
from the members of the League of Loving 
Hearts to the funds of this charity. Will you 
be so good as to convey to the members of 
the League our warmest thanks for this 
generous help and sympathy? We are 
much cheered by the interest they have thus 
shown in the welfare and happiness of the 
500 orphan children in our Homes.” 

Mr. Edgar Penman, the Secretary for the 
British Home and Hospital for Incurables, 
asks us “to present our best thanks to the 
members of the League of Loving Hearts 
and say how pleased we should be to see 
any of them at the Home at Streatham any 
afternoon.” 

Similar letters have been received from 
the other societies 
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A £25,000 Historical Work 


™ BUILDING or BRITAIN || 
and the EMPIRE 6 


In Twelve Superb Royal Octavo Volumes 


One of the greatest achievements in history writing—a work that has DOWN 


taken years to prepare, and has cost £25,000 to produce—is offered on 
terms that bring it within the reach of all, viz :— 





The Full History 
of British 
Achievements in 


GOVERNMENT 
EDUCATION 
RELICION 
DISCOVERY 
TRADE 
INDUSTRY 

WAR 
INVENTIONS 
NAVAL MATTERS 
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MEDICINE 
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PAINTINC 
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The whole 12 vo!s 
are sent carriage paid 





WRITTEN BY —— 
Sixty Eminent Historians \22325=" 
under the controlling Editorship of SOME of the 


H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., & J.S. MANN, M.A. | ty Historians 


and comprising ay SANDYS, LL.D. 


ES. 
2,500 Splendid Illustrations cen 


in COLOUR, PHOTOGRAVURE, and BLACK and WHITE eA = A 
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The time*had arrived for a fuller and more distinctive hand- AETRUS BASeALL 


g of the history of Britain’s world-wide Empire than has | Majer GRETTON 
linarily been given to it, and in this work the story is told in 
ll its different phases by men of specialist scholarship and 
training, and the result is a National History worthy of the | pW. Joyce LL.D. 
name, all-embracing, and bringing the record down to the [T. ay +, 54. 
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TWENTY HISTORIES IN ONE Rev. J. BROWN, D D. 
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A History of the People, from the ancient days of | §° GoRDON DUFF 
vassalage to the present era of freedom . et M.A. 
A History of the Monarchy, from the period of Tribal | ¢.W OMAN, 
Kings to the reign of Bowers VII. we icwins 
A History of Parliament, tracing its first crude | 8. F.BEATH 
beginnings to its later contentions and enactments. . 


A History of Religion, going back to the Druids and &c. 
thenceforward to the Reformation and to to-day’s record. 


A History of Britain’s Wars and of the course of the Fa A id 
country’s naval and military developments. stamp on 
A History of British Learning, Literature, 
Science and Art, and of all that these terms include, 
A History of British Trade, Commerce, and &é 
Industry through every stage of progress, and of & Sirs, —Please 
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of a Handsomely Illustrated Quarto Booklet, payment terms. 


will be sent POST FREE on application to Name 
Address 


Vulcan House, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 56, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
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The Nature Book 


A Book of the Joys of the Open Air. Profusely illus- 
trated with reproductions from Photographs and an 
exquisite series of COLOURED PLATES by leading 
artists. Text by well-known Naturalists. In Three 
Volumes. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 12s. net each 


ire abu 
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Nature says Reach 


press is eresting and a 


Charles Dickens and His 
Friends 


By W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE 
With Rembrandt Portrait and 16 Full-page Illustra- 
tions Cloth gilt, 6s net. The workis inevery way a 
notable addition to Dickensiana. Some of the illustra- 
ti ns have never before been reproduced. 


The Morning Leader say I larly compiled, and ld prov 


The Royal Family by Pen 
and Camera 
By SARAH A. TOOLEY 


With 120 Full-page Reproductions of Photographs by 
J. Russell & Sons. Cloth gilt, 12s. net 





+ d thei The Story of the Heavens 
rees an cor By Sir eee" = om LL.D., F.R.S., 


Life Histories 


By PERCY GROOM, M.A., DSc., F.LS. With 24 COLOURED PLATES and nume-ous 
With 109 FULL-PAGE PLATES and nearly other Illustrations. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
400 other Illustrations by HENRY IRVING. 10s. 6d 


Cloth gilt, 25s. net 


The Earth’s Beginning 


+ 
Cassell S Popular Science By SIR ROBERT S. BALL, LLD, FRS, 
Edited by ALEXANDER S. GALT F.R.AS 
With 24 COLOURED PLATES and numerous New Edition. With Introduction by the Author. 
otheriIllustrations Two Volumes. Cloth gilt, 4 COLOURED PLATES and many other Illus- 
12s. per Vol trations. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 





The Book of Quotations, 
Proverbs & Household Words 


By W. GURNEY BENHAM 


Containing over 32,000 REFERENCES, collected from 
1,300 Authors. With full Verbal Index. 1,256 pages. 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. net ; Half-leather, 12s. 6d. net. 


The Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable. 

By the Rev. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D. 
Containing 1,440 pages, giving the Derivation, Source, 
or Origin of Common Phrases, Al usions, and Words 
that have a tale to tell. To which is added a concise 
Bibliography of English Literature. Cloth, 10s. 6d.; 
also in half-morocco, Two Vols. 15s. 


The World’s Great Pictures 


Reproductions of the Masterpieces of Europe, with 
Biographical and Descriptive Text With 13 
COLOURED PLATES and over 400 Photographic 
Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net 
The Standa ; 
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London Town: Past and Present 
By W. W. HUTCHINGS 


Lavishly Illustrated from Old Prints, Drawings, and 
Photographs. I'wo Volumes. Cloth gilt, 10s. net each. 


Cassell’s Dictionary of 
Cookery 


With about 10,000 RECIPES, a Series of beautiful 
COLOURED PLATES, and several hundred Illustra- 
tions. 1,260 pages. Cloth, 7s. 6d.; Half-leather 
10s. 6d. 


Women of All Nations 


A Record of their Characteristics, Habits, Manners, 
Customs, and influence 

By T. ATHOL JOYCE, M.A., and 

N. W. THOMAS, M.A. 

Prefusely Illustrated with photographs from Life, and 
a series of COLOURED PLATES by Norman Hardy 
In Two Volumes, half-leather, full gilt back, gilt top. 
15s. net each 

















The Other Side of 
the Lantern 


Reduced Illustration from “ London Town 


} ’ 
An Account of a Commonplace Tour Round Cassell s Dictionary of 


the World 

By SIR Hy: DERICK TREVES, Bart., 
C.V.O., C.B., LL.D. 

With 40 Pon page Illustrations from Photo- 

graphs by the Author. Original Edition, cloth 

gilt, 12s. net. Cheap Edition, cloth, 6s. net. 


Every-day Japan 
Written after Twenty-five Years’ Residence 
and Work in the Country. 


Practical Gardening 
Edited by WALTER P. WRIGHT 
With 20 COLOURED PLATES and upwards of 1,000 


Illustrations from Photographs. Two Volumes. Half- 
leather, gilt top, 30s. net. 


| British Birds’ Nests 


By ARTHUR LLOYD, M.A. 
With an Introduction by COUNT TADASU 
HAYASHI. With 8 COLOURED PLATES 
and 96 Reproductions from Photographs. 
12s. net 


How, Where, and When to Find and Identify Them. 
By RICHARD KEARTON, F.ZS. &c. With 15 
Coloured Plates of Eggs, 6 Beautiful Photogravures 
of Birds, and over 400 Pictures photographed direct 
from Nature by CHERRY and RICHARD KEARTON. 
Cheap Edition. Cloth, gilt top, 14s. net. 


An Ideal Xmas Gift 





The Gentury Shakespeare 


With Introduction to each play by Dr. F. J. FURNIVALL, 
assisted by JOHN 
peare: Life and Work,” by 


MUNRO. 40 Volumes, including “Shakes- 
. J, Furnivall, M.A. Ph.D., D.Litt. 


THE CENTURY SHAKESPEARE 
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glossary. 
The Times says: 


title-pages are in good taste. 





tuced Reproduct a price, 25s. net 


‘These are very attractive 
and pleasant to read, the print being clear, and the 


and John Munro, F.R.Hist.S. 
Rich Crimson Cloth, Gilt Lettered, 9d, net per Vol. 
Exquisite Leather Edition de Luxe, 1s, 6d, net per Vol. 
a well conceived and ex- 


quisitely executed Shakespeare, in Forty Volumes. Each volume 
contains a beautiful photogravure frontispiece, full notes, and 


little volumes, pleasant to hold 


format, frontispieces, and 


A highly artistic Bookcase, strongly made in Solid Oak and ornamented 
with inlaid design, to take the complete set of forty volumes, is obt inable, 


re th a A less elaborate Bookcase is also obtainable, price 5s. net. 
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BOOKS for CHRISTMAS PRESENTATION 





THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


By The Very Rev. Dean Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 
Royal 4to. 


Plates in tint by Davip Roserts, R A. 


THE STORY OF PRO-: 
TESTANTISM By F. HOoLpERNEss 
GaLe. Cheap Edition, 352 pages, crown 8vo, 
with 8 Fell-page Plates. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE HOLY LAND AND THE 
BIBLE By Cunnincuam Geixiz, D.D. 
With over 400 Original Illustrations by 
H. A. Harrer. Demy 4to, 948 pages, 
cloth, 7s. 6d.; with 24 Collotype Plates, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, ros, 6d. 


CASSELL’S CONCISE BIBLE 


DICTIONARY By Rev. Rosert 
Hunter, LL.D., F.G.S. Illustrated with 


Woodcuts. 764 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND WALES: 


Architecture, and Associations 
tions from Photographs, 


7s. 6d. 


Plates. 


By Rev 


6s. net. 






Reduced By Rt. 
Reproduction of Durham. 
Cover of “‘ The Child's Bible.” Author. 














Large Illustrated Edition. 12 Full-page 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s, 


THE HISTORY OF PRO. 
TESTANTISM By Rev. J. A. Wytiz 
LL.D. Containing upwards of 600 Original 
Illustrations, Vols, II. and III., crown 4to, 
cloth, 5s. éach. 


SACRED ART Edited by A. G. 
Tempe, F.S.A. The Bible Story Pictured 
by Eminent Modern Painters. Consisting 
of nearly 200 Full-page Illustrations on 
Plate Paper, and Descriptive Text. New 
Edition, Large 4to, cloth gilt, ros, 6d. cet. 
THE QUIVER YEARLY VOL., 
1909 With Coloured Plates and hundreds 
of other Illustrations; also Serial Stories 
by Popular Writers, Complete Stories, etc. 
Over 1,200 pages, royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Their History, 


With 20 Rembrandt Plates and numerous IIlustra- 


Complete in Two Vols., 


THE CHILD’S BIBLE 
by Modern Artists. 
Superior Edition, with 12 Coloured Plates, extra gilt, 
gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


CHILD’S LIFE OF CHRIST With 8 Coloured 


Plates by W. H. MArGETSON and W. Stacey, and 16 Plain 
384 pages. 


Rev. 


medium 4to, cloth gilt, 21s. net per set. 


With 88 Full-page Plates 


620 pages. ex. crown 4to, cloth gilt, 


Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 5s. net 


A BIBLE COMMENTARY FOR ENGLISH 
READERS 


tributions by Eminent Divines. 
Vols., crown 4to, 6s. each, 


With Con- 
Eight 


Edited by BisHop ELLicorrt. 
Library Edition, 


THE BIRTH AND INFANCY OF JESUS 
CHRIST, according to the Gospel Narratives 
Louis MATTHEWS SWEET, M.A. 
tion by Dr. J. S. RiacGs. 


With Introduc- 
380 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 


FAITH: ITS NATURE AND ITS WORK 


HanpDLEY C. G. MouLe, D.D., Bishop of 


With Photogravure Frontispiece Portrait of the 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 





The above Books are obtain- CO-OPERATION WITH GOD By Rev. ARTHUR 
able at all Booksellers W. Rostnson, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 

Is, 6d. net 
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Our Competition 


By THE EDITOR 


First Prize: A Splendid Sewing Machine 
Six Prizes of “Thermos” Flasks 
Twelve Handsome Book Prizes 


VERYTHING points to a_ successful 
issue with our new Doll Dressing Com- 
petition. Early in October the first parcel 
arrived. When we opened it we found two 
tly-dressed dolls—just a foretaste of the 
many hundreds to come later on. I must 
nfess that sometimes, when I think of the 
stream of dolls pouring into this office, I 
set strange misgivings. Where shall we 
re them all 2? How long will it take to 
inpack and examine them ? But these mis- 
igs speedily disappear before the thought 
f the thousands of native girls and women 
whom this competition will bring pleasure 
and brightness 
Christmastide is almost on us, and we shall 
be largely occupied with the good work of 
enjoying Ourselves, and bringing enjoyment 
to others. Possibly there may be some 
spare time that readers can devote to dress- 
ing the dolls for this competition. If so, 
thing could be more suitable. 
I have just received a letter from the 
retary of the Church of England Zenana 
Missionary Society asking that some of the 





lolls dressed by our competitors be sent to 

m. ‘‘The demand upon us for dolls, 
th for schools and hospitals, is consider- 
ble,” she says We endeavour to send 


t between 11,000 and 12,000 each year.”’ 
I shall, of course, be very pleased to send 
onsignment to this society. 


[Tne Latest DATE. 
May I repeat the announcement that the 





latest date for sending the dolls is January 
31st ? There is no need to wait until then. 
‘hey may be sent at once. Perhaps, how- 
ver, competitors will remember the heavy 
femands made on the postal authorities 
luring the actual Christmas week, and 


relrain from posting their parcels during the 
week preceding December 25th 

Care should be taken in packing, so that 
the littie packages are not damaged, and 
special care should be taken that the address 
8 securely attached. Address the parcels to 

THE Eptiror 
THE QUIVER,” 
La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C 

marking on the left-hand bottom cornet 
ompetition No money should be sent 
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inside the parcels. If readers wish to join 
the League in order to compete, their con- 
tribution must be sent separately. 

Competitors must see that a label contain- 
ing their own name and address is securely 
attached to the doll itself. ‘‘ Miss”’ or 
“‘Mrs.”’ should be designated. 


PoInts TO REMEMBER. 

All competitors must be members of the 
League of Loving Hearts. In order to join 
the League, the coupon in our advertise- 
ment section must be signed and sent with 
a shilling (which is divided between ten 
philanthropic societies) to the Editor. 

The dolls must not cost more than one 
shilling each—including dressing. One or 
two readers seem to be in some doubt on 
this point. It does not mean that one 
shilling is to be spent on the doll, and 
another shilling on the dressing, but that 
the total cost is not to exceed one shilling 
Of course, little odds and ends which have 
not to be purchased need not be included in 
the cost. 

THE Dotts To SEND. 

All the dolls sent in for this competition 
are to be of use in the mission field. It is, 
therefore, important to remember the hints 
I gave last month as to the kind of dolls 
that are acceptable. The principal things 
to note are these : 

(1) All the dolls should be dark-haired, 
or dark-headed ; light hair is despised in 
Oriental countries. (2) They should not 
have white dresses ; plain white is the colour 
of mourning and the badge of widowhood in 
India. (3) They should not be made of 
wax, for wax melts quickly in hot countries. 
(4) They should not be nigger dolls. Black- 
faced dolls are not appreciated by natives. 


THE PRIZEs. 

One of Frister and Rossmann’s magnificent 
hand and treadle Sewing Machines is offered 
for the best-dressed doll. The next six 
prizes consist of ‘‘ Thermos ”’ flasks, and in 
addition there will be twelve handsome book 
prizes. So that in all there will be nineteen 
prizes 

I trust that a large number of my readers 
are now busy, and that the response will be 
as hearty as could be desired 








For the Sick and Aged 


Some Christmas Calls for Help and Cheer 


HRISTMAS is essentially the time for 

the exercise of Christian charity, and 

whilst there are many noble institutions 

asking our sympathy and support, there are 

particular classes of the community who seem 

to have special claims on our help. At 

Christmas time we think of the poor, the 
sick, and the aged. 


INVALID CHILDREN. 

One’s heart is drawn out to children whose 
Christmas is clouded by sickness. To such 
the Invalid Children’s Aid Association (In- 
corporated) is attempting to bring help. The 
object of the Association, which has been 
doing good work for twenty years, is the 
care and relief of children suffering from 
tuberculosis, disease of the spine, bones, 
joints, or glands, rickets, deformities, etc. 
[hese children require months, sometimes 
years, of treatment, but they cannot be 
retained in hospital indefinitely, and at 
home they are very liable to relapse, even 
after successful operations 
by ladies who are members of the Association, 
and if possible sent into the country; and 
when this is impracticable, are provided with 
spinal couches or carriages, splints, crutches, 
and the like, which the parents could not 
procure. The children are made _ happier 
and more comfortable, and a better chance 
of recovery is afforded. Over £3,800 is 
spent each year in the maintenance of beds 


They are visited 


constantly occupied in various homes in 
the country and at the seaside. Besides 
this, about £358 is required annually for 
surgical appliances 
other means of alleviation and physical 
improvement 

Information concerning the Society’s work 
vill be gladly furnished by the secretary, 
Mrs. Munro, at the office of the Association, 
69, Denison House, 296, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Westminster, S.W 


spinal carriages, and 


REFINED BUT DISTRESSED. 

Quite a different kind of work is that 
undertaken by the Distressed Gentlefolks’ 
\id Association (75, Brook Green, Hammer- 
mith, W.). The poor have many helpers, 
but often the educated and gently-nurtured 
‘seen better days’ find 


classes who have 
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themselves in deep distress—the more tragic 
in that they are averse to asking for help, 
This Association was formed on the occasion 
of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, for 
the relief of such, and has helped many a 
case of the most abject poverty. No money 
is expended in offices, and the Report, which 
the Secretary will forward to any of ow 
readers, shows how carefully and prudently 
the trust is managed. 
‘** INCURABLE.”’ 

What a tragic word—"“ Incurable!” To 
those with sufficient income to obtain the 
best medical and surgical aid the work is 
bad enough, but to those without the allevi- 
ation money can buy, how terrible! The 
British Home for Incurables provides a 
refuge for such. Our readers cannot do 
better with their money than provide help 
for these poor sufferers. The Home is at 
Crown Lane, Streatham, but communica- 
tions should be sent to the secretary, Mr. 
Edgar Penman, 72, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESSED JEws. 

Considering the debt Christians owe to 
the Jewish nation, it is remarkable how few 
efforts are being made to help them in their 
distress. The Society for the Relief of 
Distressed Jews (117, Victoria Street, S.W.) 
was founded to relieve the sufferings of Jews 
who were fleeing from persecution in Europe. 
The principal work of the Society is at 
Jerusalem, where, owing to the influx of 
refugees, the Jewish population has im 
creased and is now about 50,000, the majority 
of whom are destitute. 

The Society gives work to men and boys 
in cultivating the ground, in stone quatty- 
ing, building, et The need for practical 
Christian sympathy for these afflicted people 
is very great 


To Raise THE Poor 

One of the greatest problems facing social 
workers is that of raising the very pooh 
and making them respectable and valuable 
citizens. It is work of this kind that the 
Field Lane Ragged Schools and Refuges 

at Clerkenwell, London, are attempting. 
Field Lane,” as it is familiarly called, 
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INVESTING MONEY WITHOUT ANXIETY. 


£10 a Year saved now—when you can save it— 
assures you comfort in your non-earning years. 

Example :—For a lady, reckoning present age next 
birthday 30, ZIO a year will secure you at the age of 
60 a pension for the remainder of life of 242 I2s. ; 
or cash £5135. 


No Medical Examination is required. In case 

























of death occurring before the age of 60 is reached all 
money received will be returned to the deceased's 
representatives. 

No better or cheaper method for providing for old 
age has been devised. 

Fill in the Coupon, and we will send you our 
pamphlet which sets forth the figures for various other 
ages of entrance and maturity. 


Policies issued and 
guaranteed by the Nor- 
wich Union Life Insurance 
Society. 

Funds, £8,000,000., 











COUPON. 


ALBERT RANSON, Pension Dept., 1, Royal Arcade, NORWICH. 


P nid f f 
Please se the un devmentioned address que otation for Norwich Union Unforfeitable Pension 
Endowment } y (without Medical Examination) for a lady, aged » next birthday, 
(Date of birth 
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Address 
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en & Daws 
Allen Goldsmiths 
London Street 

Send them anything you have 

in Old Gold or Silver, Precious 

Stones, False Teeth, &c. 


They will make you an offer or send 
you prompt cash. 
ESTABLISHED 59 YEARS. 
References—Bankers : BARCLAY & CO. 
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makes provision for human life from its 
earliest stages to its last—with a créche for 
infants, industrial home for training lads, 
clubs and social gatherings for young men 
and women, refuges for the homeless, and 
religious and temperance meetings for men, 
women, and children. 

During the past year there were over 
5,000 attendances at the créche, 142 boys 
were maintained in the industrial home, 
183 persons were placed in or assisted to 
employment, 590 men and women were 
sheltered in the refuges, 227 children sent 
to country holiday homes, 316 temperance 
pledges taken, 94 bags of linen lent by the 
maternity society, 34,834 distributions of 
broken food made, 14,729 loaves distributed, 
6,567 free hot dinners given to children, 
3,431 distributions of firewood, 886 dinners 
were given on Christmas Day at the insti- 


LL. 
tutions, 1,200 Christmas parcels were sent 
to poor families, and 60 tons of coal given 
away. 

£8,000 is required every year for the main- 
tenance of the Field Lane Institution, and 
there is an urgent need for funds. The 
secretary, Mr. Peregrine’ Platt, The 
Refuges, Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, 
E.C., will give all particulars of | this 
deserving work, 


Such help as our readers are able to render 
will gladly be received and forwarded to 
the proper quarter by the Editor. Acknow- 
ledgment appears each month in the adver- 
tisement section of this magazine. Cheques, 
postal orders, etc., should be made payable 
to Messrs. Cassell and Co., Ltd., and for- 
warded to The Editor, ‘‘ The Quiver,” La 
Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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Name...... 


Address 


Age 


Go Alison, “ She Quiver,” 


J should like to be entered as a Companion of the ‘*How, WHEN, AND 
WHERE" CORNER, and will try to Gelp in any way J ean. 
penny stamp for a Certificate of Membersbip. 


doa Belle Sauvage, Joondon, €.@. 


J enclose a 





















COUPON. 





The League of Loving Hearts. 
Go the Editor, “ Ghe Quiver,” 


Please enrol me as a Member of the Joeague of Jooving Hearts 
and forward a Certificate. J enclose One Sbilling. 


NSE See ere San Nee aL err ee RE ERO EOE 7. ! ON aE eR a ea eR eee 


Joa Belle Sauvage, Joondon, &.C. 















For Christmas Presents, 
see page 
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‘Coughs of 
Children. 


08 Eardley Road, 
Streatham, S.W. 
Some months ago 

1y doctor’s recom- 
send me a bottle of 
for my little 

| her so much good 
taking about four 
entirely lost 

has never had 
ugh before she 
lly free from one. 
now if either of 
have anv signs of 
nd find it better than 
= tried. 


} E. BOL TON. 


ANGIER’S 


Emulsion. 


eculiarly liable 
g the 





REST AND 
PLACE 


Fall upon distracted 
households when 
Cuticura enters. 

All that the fondest of 
mothers desires for the 
alleviation of her skin- 
tortured and disfigured 
infant is to be found in 
warm baths with 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And gentle anointings 
with Cuticura Ointment. 
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Beautiful Picture Book core 
for Children, post free. : = 


eq ANCIER CHEMICAL CO., Ld., 86, Clerkenwell Ra. 
= London. 
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NOTES 


By MARY ODELL a 


AS 


‘HRISTMAS is in the air. We grumble 
( i little, assuring ourselves that the 
n't what it used to be; we protest 
a little that times are hard and our purses in 
a condition that will not pay for “ drawing,” 
and yet, somehow, we come round in the 
end to our beloved old habit of present 
and it will happen this year, as 
every year, that the money carefully spent 
on useful gifts will not make an alarming o1 
‘unfillable ’’ hole in the domestic exchequer, 
and will leave no memories to 
hour of spending. 


season 1s 


remorseful 


THE OLD-FASHIONED GREETINGS 

One of our earliest purchases is necessarily 
that of Christmas cards. Each year the 
Scrooges of society are to be heard inveigh- 
ing against the folly of sending the season’s 


yet each year 
the 
Christmas post grows larger, 
and variety ol 


greetings to all and sundry 
the Postmaster-General assures us that 
f the 


numbet1 


volume 


while the cards, 


calendars, and presentation books are ever 
on the increase. In this connection one’s 
mind turns instinctively about this. time 


to the name ot Raphael Puck and Sons, the 
famous makers of Christmas greetings ; and 
this year it will be found that the firm have 
ictually surpassed their own reputation in 
the beauty and originality of design, artistic 
quality, and perfection of finish of thei 
Christmas publications. Indeed, an endless 
riety of novel cards, post cards, calendars, 
d booklets, all bearing the well-known 
Tuck trade-mark been produced tot 
the Christmas of 1909, and there is no doubt 
hatever that these beautiful mementoes 
ury sunshine and goodwill with them 
erever they £0. 


have 


DAINTY 
\gain, there is no more delightsome per- 
mal gift than a charming little trinket in the 
iy of brooch, pin, pendant, watch, or ring 
for our young folk more truly 
icceptable one to the house-proud mothe 
than the choice bit of table decoration such 
is is to be purchased, nowadays, quite as 
better, in the than in 


JEWELLERY 


and no 


ll, if not 


country 





= — — S~ 
weaned a 
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London. If you have any lingering doubt in 
the matter just send a post card to Messrs. 
Greniell, Frazier and Co., Edgware Road. 
London, W., naming THE QUIVER, and ask- 
ing’ them you their beautiful cata- 
logue of jewellery. This will show you just 
what lovely things are to be obtained 10r a 
small outlay. Gold brooches are priced from 
3s. od. to £27 Ios., and the new designs shown 
in Messrs. Grenfell’s book are exceptionally 
attractive. 


to send 


SOMETHING FOR THE TABLE 

Before we get quite away from suggestions 
of Christmas decorations and festivities, let 
us give a word to the delicacies prepared fo1 
the austde of some of the pretty things shown 
in the jewellers’ catalogues. 

Messrs. Macfarlane, Lang, of biscuit fame 
have quite excelled their usually br 
output of Christmas dainties, and have this 
vear boxed their delicious biscuits in so many 
charming bags, and vases that, 1 
were not for the fact that a Worcester casket 
or Wedgwood vase, though extremely pretty 
is not meant for the luncheon 


one might have accused th 





boxe S. 


In Its own place 

r supper table, 
good old firm of entering into a trade rivalry 
with the silver-plate manufacturers. As tt 
is. however, the beautiful biscuit boxes above 
intended, all of them, to tu: 
some to live out al 

] 


7 


referred to are 
fil a purpose, 
honourable life as handkerchief or glove 
boxes, others as satchels (with chain handles 


second 


and others, again, as_ beautiful caskets 1 
eXact imitation of Royal Worcester wal 
These dainty biscuit-filled trifles will hav 


an immense popularity as Christmas gus 


of the most useful type. 


THE ONoTO PEN 

Another present of the utilitarian typ 
the fountain pen. How often have yet 
heard it affirmed—as a fact proved beyoné 


denial—that life without a fountain pen > 


not worth living ? 
We are ready to contess that this ve 
true even in the old days, when the sé’ 


filling fountain pen was a luxury unheard 0! 
tal 
and when one had to put up with certal 

















neces in t way of ink leakage 

} breakag the inevitable little 
4 

\ lays, wit! h a pen as the Onoto at 

mand, \ laugh at these old 

~ s and a ourselves that neve 

| lite iness life, and secretarial 

irticula so eminently livable. 


hi sts from Ios. 6d., is the 
thest writing, 1 st cleanly, most com- 


most vincingly efficient pen 


modern m 


mM ONE ART \NOTHER 
a far crv from literature to music, 
day of music in the 
the long winte1 
s be rendered more enjoyable than 
ind nowadays the phonograph 
sible to listen, in the home, 
nd economically, to the sing- 
vocalists and 
bands and 1n- 
should, theretore, 
better phono- 
terms than 
rge Robey, of Coventry, whose 
enabled him to supply 
issible instrument at the lowest 
| e who are contemplat- 
hase of a phonograph—even by 
! ts r those who desire to Increase 


better 


s, surely, is th 


In no way can 





most tamous 

ying ¢ finest 

talists \ note 
that nowhere can 


opdtained upon easicl 


rds cannot do 


t te ion { his catalogues. 


(RT 

stion in the way of accept- 
ifts is the inclusion in one’s 
pictures. The actual 
[ have in mind from the 
Photographic Company, 63, Baker 
street, Londor sts—would you believe 
ind is worth writing 
rhes exquisite prints—some Im 
ind in delicately toned art 
will appeal especially to our picture- 
i§ Teaders ey include reproductions 
thomas Webster’s ‘‘ Dame’s School,” 
y Sadler's “‘ Good Story these among 
Holman Hunt, 
pictures are 

plates. 


NT IN 


| f ‘ 


comes 


a | tures and 
rainsborough 
the monotint 


ISITE CHRISTMAS GIFTS OFFERED BY 
MESS J. S. Fry anp Sons, Lrp. 

fsides of Messrs. J. 5 

» , tmas boxes of chocolate 

l t it and a feast to the 
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eyes. Such dainty caskets as there are, to 
be sure! In delicate champagne-coloured 
moiré, adorned with exquisite hand-wrought 
ribbon-work ; in satin, with beautiful 
silk embroidery; in velvet, with metal 
medallions, as well as in quaint basket-work 
and lacquer. Particularly bonny, too, are 
the (éte-a-téle tea sets, in choice Limoges, as 
well as in the more ordinary imitation 
Worcester, and one cannot imagine a more 
dainty gift than one of these delightful little 
tea equipages, filled, as they with the 
very finest of Fry’s chocolates. 

As for the pretty vases, the single Queen 
Anne tea-pots, the biscuit barrels, the Minton 
china butter-dishes, and all the other quaint 
and artistic trifles which have been designed 


moiré 


are, 


as fitting ‘“‘cases’’ for Fry’s Christmas 
sweetmeats, one gets fairly bewildered 
between the different claims which they 
make upon one’s admiration for what is 
simply pretty and one’s appreciation of 


what is not only good to look at, but is both 
durable and useful as well. Messrs. Fry have 
catered magnificently for the present-buying 
public, and their delightful confections will 
be all the more welcome to young folk and 
old because of the very charming receptacles 
into which they are fitted. 


POKER PATIENCE 

This game deserves to be as popular as it 
is if only by reason of the delightfully quaint 
name attachedto 
it. Since poker 
patience seems 
io have taken 
card devotees by 
storm, Messrs. 
Thos. De La Rue 
and Co., Ltd., 
Bunhill Row, 
E.C., haveamply 
met the increas- 
ing demand by 
the introduction 
of a number of 
beautiful leather 
cases containing 
either two ol 
four packs of enamelled patience cards, the 
requisite scoring tablets, and a comprehen- 
sive book of rules daintily bound in leather. 

These cases are on sale with all stationers 
They are covered 


and stores, at from 12s. 
with morocco, pigskin, ot crocodile, and 
form exceedingly handsome presents. 

The game itself is easily learned, and 





proves fascinating and exciting Each case 
is fitted with a full guide by Walton. 
SPLENDID OFFER OF CONSOLATION PRIZES 
The proprietors of ‘‘ Ososilkie’’ Lustre 
Yarn ask 
the £125 in cash prizes that they are offering 
for their Art Needlework Competition, they 
will give one thousand consolation prizes 


us to announce that in addition to 


consisting of one pair ot ~— Jason ” stock- 
ings, richly embroidered with ‘‘ Ososilkie.”’ 

To be eligible for a consolation prize, not 
less than three dozen balls of ‘‘ Ososilkie ”’ 
must be used in the making of the piece of 
work sent in for the competition. 

Further particulars, rules, etc., can be 
obtained from any up-to-date draper or art 


needlework stores. 


FROM STOCKINGS TO SHOES 

With the approach of winter we have all 
of us given some thought to our footwear. 
With the donning of heavier boots, most 
peo] le believe they have done all that is 
needful. But we can do more than that: 
we can have our boots fitted with rubbet 
heels. These not only assist in keeping the 
boots, they prevent slipping—that is, if 
they are made of rubber. There are, 
however, many worthless heels on the 
market, made of admixtures of varions 
kinds which are more or less affected by 
moisture. Such heels are more dangerous 
when walking than the ordinary leather heel, 
and they possess practically no wearing 
properties. Fo quality there is none bette: 
than ‘‘ Redfern’s Navy Pads.”’ These are 
made from natural rubber, which gives them 
the greatest resilience and durability. The 

se they give in walking must be experi- 
enced to be realised, and as they only cost 
63d. per pair for men’s, and 4$d. per pai 
r ladies’ and children’s, they represent a 
ery considerable saving in the boot repai 
bill. Any boot repairer will supply them, 
ind it is well to make sure that you get 
** Redfern’s ’’’? name on every heel, 


THE POWER OF THE PEN 

Eden Phillpotts, the well-known novelist, 
in a recent letter to the makers of the ‘‘ Swan’ 
Fountain Pen, writes “TI gladly record 
the value of your new Fountain Pen. | 
have been familiar for many years. with 
the ‘Swan,’ and thought it could hardly 
be improved; but the new sizes are a dis- 
tinct advance.’” A ‘‘ Swan” Pen makes a 
delightful present at any time. It is one of 
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those gifts that cannot fail to please, and 
the possessor of a “ Swan” finds himself 
equipped with a pen that suits his hand, is 
always ready for use, and will last a life 
time. It possesses just those attractive 
qualities of convenience and _ usefulness 
which make it universally appropriate. 
It makes writing so easy, and it soon be- 
comes a necessity of daily life ake your 
Christmas list of friends ; think of each in- 
dividually, and ask yourself if a ‘* Swan” 
would not be ‘just the thing.’’ Mabie. 
Todd and Co., the manufacturers, 79 and 
80, High Holborn, W.C., will send a cata- 
logue to any of our readers on application 


THE WELCOME CADDY 

The United Kingdom Tea Company have 
prepared a delightful assortment of “ Pre- 
sentation Caddies,” each intended to hold a 
specified quantity of their excellent tea. It 
is quite worth the while of any tea-lover who 
intends making presents of the fragrant 
leaf to old friends to drop a post card to the 
United Kingdom Tea Company, Empire 
Warehouses, London, E.C., asking for a 
coloured plate illustration of these caddies. 
The prices of the caddies are exceedingly 
moderate, the 1 lb. size being obtainable in 
several designs for 3d. and 4d. each. 


ANOTHER TO-DAY 

‘* To-morrow will be but another to-day,” 
says the old motto, and as there 1s a great 
deal of truth in the saying, it is not of much 
use to expect any special miracle, either tor 
good or evil, to happen to us to-morrow, 
unless we lay the train for that miracle to- 
day. If, for instance, you have been growing 
a considerable number of ounces heaviel 


every day for months past, “ putting 0 J 


flesh to an alarming extent,” according t 
the telling of your intimates, then yol 
needn't expect that to-morrow will see you 
getting lighter in weight, unless, indeed 
you lay the train for that happy even 
But if, on the other hand, you start ths 


very day upon a short course ol Antipot 


treatment, then you are actually putts] 


yourself in the way of improvement, al 


when to-morrow comes it will certainly fine § 


you lighter in weight, more supple in move: 
ment, more vigorous, more healthy, and 
much better able to enypoy life. Antipot 
isn’t simply and solely a reliable cure ! 
an absolutely Sd 


but 


corpulence ; it is also 
tonic, which will do you nothing 
good, 





















































































D' J.Collis Browne's 





“HLOI cae thelgge is taken ge 2, gradu 

rding to the malady. The doses 
small, so that a bottle is not soon 
sted but remains ready to meet emer 
es. No more reliable and generally 


seful medicine can be kept at hand. It is 





wreeable to take, pleasant in action, and 

no bad after effects NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
“amass cah eae. RHEUMATISM, and 

of all Chemists. 1/1}, 2/9, and 4/6. TOOTHACHE. 











Gj } The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE, 


Acts like a Charm in 


DIARRHEA, CHOLERA, 
and DYSENTERY. 


The only Palliative in 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
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Post Free. 





























Stop that Irritation. 


USE the 


“ ECZOLINE” remenics 
For ECZEMA 


OINTMENT SOAP—TABLETS 


The Perfect Complete Cure. 


CesT ENT 1/1t 
ABLETS - 1/ ae 

SOAP. ee 

Postage - Sa 


TESTIMONIALS FREER. 


¢ Ww. W. HUNTER 


Regent Street, SWINDON. 








CATALOGUE FREE. 


: TRUSSES, BELTS, 


EVERY ARTICLE 


for 


SICK NURSING. 


‘'V ‘ar ix," all about _ stic Stockings, 
how to wear, clean, and vepatr them, 
post fre two stamps. 

Ww. H. BAILEY & SON, 

38, Oxtord St., London. 
(City Branch, 52, Fore St., E.C.) 
































DELICIOUS COFFEE. | 
SS Made 
with the same 
RED | unfailing care for 
HITE half-a-century. 
BLUE | Butter-Scotch 
& | You may enjoy Callard & Bowser's 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. Butter-Scotch with the comfortable 
assurance that only first-class materials 


are employed in its manufacture, 


INDIGESTION Rete cote tomt: 
ee) Ca: Ahn gers 
is the primary cause of most of the ills to which § | Each package bears our trade 


we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu- | mN wes ae 
lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a mark—** The Thistle. 














number of complaints. WORKS : LONDON. 


| WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


arouse the stomach to action, promote the flow of 
gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system. 
Headache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis- 
orders, and Skin Complaints disappear, while 
cheerful spirits and clear complexions follow in 
due course. ASK FOR 


| WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS, 


And remember there is NO PILL “JUST as GOOD.” 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 144. per Box. 








Like Reckitt’s Blue, 
BRASSO is always of the same high 


quality. Good for all Metal Work. 


The Sprinkler Top prevents waste. 


car. 9—10 x G—10.] Printep anp Puslisnep spy Casse_t & Company, Liwitep, La Bette Sauvace, LONDON, E.G 





